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LOVE’S ERRAND. 





BY JOHN B. TABB, 





SwIFT through the ocean of Silence go, 
Sprite unseen! 

Dive to the echoless realms below; 

Kindle the depths with a radiance keen; 

Then, like an arrowy pulse of fire, 

Throb to the quivering stars and higher 
Into the vault serene! 


Glide through the mystical orb of Sleep; 
Pause to see, 

Born of the amorous twilight deep, 

Dreams, from their chrysalis slumber free, 

Thronging the shadowy close of day; 

Wed with the loveliest, steal away, 
Speeding agzin to me! 

ST, CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLICOTT C1Ty, MD. 
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IN RETROSPECT. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 








*“You have your mother’s very look,’ he 
said; 
‘That eager look—how long ago it seems! 
Old, yes, we’re old, and dreaming on the 
dead; 
But ah! my dear, we too had other 
dreams. 


“Your step is forth. The way is far to 
seek— 
A long, long way, for such an ead as 
this. 
I’m gray as winter; let me kiss your cheek, 
So like her cheek, which I could never 
kiss!”’ 
REDDING, CONN. 
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AN APPEAL. 








BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON, 





SHALL we stop our ears? shall we say ‘‘ Be 
still 
Patient Country and piteous?”’ 
Say, shall we feast, sball we sleep our fill, 
Watch the murderers work their will, 
While innocent blood cries out on us? 


See! the ground at their feet is red: 
Hear them boast of the crimson stain! 
Shall the Tyranny thrive full-fed? 
Shall the blood of the victims shed 
Cry to Heaven, and cry in vain? 


Patience yet! for the Coward’s scorn, 
Dastard menace, and mocking mirth, 

Herald dawn out of darkness born— 

Nay, though spirit from flesh be torn, 
°Tis but the pang of a fair new birth. 


England burns at the monstrous tale 
Blazoned abroad in blood and flame, 

But her veteran dons his mail; 

Not for long shall the Wrong prevail— 
Ireland’s agony—England’s shame. 


Wait a little while longer yet: 
“* Patience, Brothers,” the dead lips smile; 
“ Aye, though your bonds and the land be 
wet 
With our blood and tears, will the World 
fo: get 
All that we suffered this weary while?’ 


**Save our Children!’ the dead lips cry; 
“Save our Land!’’ pleads the Martyr- 
Voice; 
Plea that never can sleep or die, 
Moaning shrill between earth and sky, 
Till bonds be loosed and the land rejoice. 
DORKING, SURREY, ENGLAND, 











BRIGHT CHRISTIANS. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


THE houses of the people of Palestine, in 
ancient times, were not lighted by candles, 
therefore the translation of the fifteenth 
verse of the fifth chapter of Matthew in 
ourcommon version is not correct. In 
the house of the poorest peasant was a 
lamp. Asmallcup or other vessel was 
filled with oil, a bit of linen rag or a wick 
was set afloat in it, and the simple con- 
trivance was set on a lamp-stand. To put 
it under a couch or to hide it undera 
grain-measure would be absurd. Our 
Lord, in his Sermon on the Mount, alludes 
to the familiar lamp in every dwelling, 
and then says to his followers, ‘‘ so let 
your light shine before men.” This is the 
manner in which every Christian should 
be luminous. The word “so” refers 
back to the previous verse. The motive 
for doing this then follows—viz., ‘‘ that 
men may see your good works, and glo- 
rify your Father which is in Heaven.” 
Not for mere ostentation and self-glorifi- 
cation were they to makea display of their 
religion; neither were they to conceal it 
by either indolence or cowardice. To turn 
the outside of their character in would be 
as harmful as to turn the inside of it out. 

The crying want of the times is more 
bright Christians, There are quite too 
mauy church-members who were kindled 
for a little while—perhaps during the heat 
of a revival season—and then has either 
been smuggled into a dark lantern, or else 
allowed to die down into a feeble glimmer, 
barely visible through the smoke. For no 
mere selfish purpose does Jesus Christ be- 
stow his converting grace upon any man 
or woman. Hedid not make youa Chris- 
tian, my friend, either for your own en- 
joyment in this world, or to save you 
from perdition in the next. He touched 
your heart with his illuminating grace 
chiefly that you might impart the benefit 
of your light to others, and glorify Him. 
He commanded the light to shine into 
the darkness of your sinful soul that you 
might give the light of the knowledge of 
God as seen in the face of Jesus, to all 
with whom you come in contact. You 
may not be a magnificent Fresnel-burner 
like a Chalmers or a Wesley in their day, 
or like a Spurgeon or a Shaftesbury or a 
Moody in our times. But the properties 
of light are the same in a household- 
lamp that they arein the huge luminary 
that flashes trom the tower at Sandy 
Hook; and in your little circle there is 
just as much need of a bright Christian 
as there is in the most conspicuous pulpit 
of Christendom. 

If you neglect to let your light shine, 
however humble it be, not only will 
your own character suffer, but somebody 
else will bethe worse for it.. The simple 
failure of a signal-man to swing his lan- 
tern at the right time, has sent a railway 
train into deadly ruin. Your failure to 
utter the right word, to do the right thing, 
or to exert the right influence may be 
sending some others off the track in the 
same fatal fashion. I know of certain 
households—perhaps yours may be one— 
in which the lamp smokes more than it 
shines. That son would not beso troubled 
with skepticism if he saw a more attract- 
ive living evidence of Christianity in the 
daily conduct of his professedly Christian 
parents. Another son would not be seen 
so often on his way to the saloon or some 
other dangerous haunt if the torch of both 
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warning and example were held up faith- 


fully and lovingly. It is almost hopeless 
to expect conversions in some families. 
One reason is that there 1s a lamp of pro- 
fession there which smokes foully in- 
stead of beaming brightly. The light 
that is in that house is fast becoming dark- 
ness. The oil has given out. Love of the 
world, or the greed of selfishness or some 
other sin has extinguished the love of 
Christ. The real cause of all spiritual de- 
clension is the lack of a Christly love and 
loyalty in the heart. When people are 
full of any subject they will speak out; 
they cannot help it. When your soul is 
on fire with the love of Jesus and of your 
fellow-men, you will burn and shine un- 
consciously. Probably the most effective 
good which most genuine Christians do is 
in the way of steady, silent, and uncon- 
scious reflection of Jesus Christ in their 
daily conduct. To preach a sermon, or 
teach a mission-school class, or distribute 
Bibles or bread among the needy is a di- 
rect, premeditated act of lamp-bearing. 
But to live along day after day luminously 
reflecting Christ in word and deed, at 
home, in the store, in the shop and every- 
where else is just ‘‘ letting the light shine” 
of its own sweet accord. That is the sort 
of religion that tells. And, however 
glibly Brother A may speak in the 
prayer-meeting, or however brightly Sis- 
ter B may shine in her Dorcas Society 
or *‘ holiness meeting,” yet if they end in 
smoke at home, theirs is but a dark and 
dreary dwelling. Trim the household 
lamp, good friends. A revival of thor- 
ough home piety is the most needed revival 
in these times, for the well-being of both 
church and commonwealth. 

Light is a combination of many rays, 
and each white ray a combination of many 
colors. If you apply the spectrum to a 
bright Christian you will find that he 
sheds out various graces. Chiefest of all 
is the ray of Love. This is the supreme 
grace which most completely reflects 
Christ Jesus and which imparts the golden 
effulgence to a true, fervent Christian life. 
It is not a flash of sentiment, or fitful gush 
of emotion, but a steady anthracite flame 
which glows all day and all night because 
the divine fire is burning in the soul. 
‘‘ So have I loved you,” saith the Master; 
‘*continue ye in my love.” Where this 
lamp beams, the humblest home will be 
brightened, the hardest pillow will be 
softened, the coarsest fare will be sweet- 
ened, Love is the best grace Christ can 
give us, for in it he gives himself; it is the 
best we can return to him, for in it we 
give ourselves. 

A bright Christian will fling out the 
steady rays of cheerfulness. This is not 
an unsaintly quality; a dark, foggy day is 
not half as heavenly as asunny day. The 
natural note of a bird is not a scream or a 
groan, but a spontaneous song. When a 
young man or woman becomes converted 
to Christ, none of their companions ought 
to say: ‘‘They used to be pleasant, but 
how dull and mopy they are now!” Nor 
ought a Christian ever to enter any circle 
with the chill of an icicle, or the depress- 
ing effect of a wet blanket. And there is 
another radiation which a bright Chris- 
tian will emit, and that is good temper. 
We too often think of ill temper as a con- 
stitutional weakness, or a mere unhappy 
infirmity. Professor Drummond has 
pungently said in one of his late ad- 
dresses: ‘‘Ill temper is a sin, one of the 
blackest of sins; it is the symptom of an 
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unloving nature at bottom. The man 


who has it needs to have his whole nature 
sweetened; such a man would make 
Heaven miserable; he must be born again 
before he can enter it. It is better not 
to live than not to love.” 

Here are a few of the rays which a 
bright Christian will reflect, while he is 
reflecting Christ. Trim your lamp, bro- 
ther. Feed it afresh with prayer for 
more oil, and with fresh inlettings of Je- 
sus into your soul. Carry your lamp al- 
ways with you, as the miners carry theirs 
on their hats, not only to work by, but to 
help their neighbors’ work. The world 
may discover Jesus Christ in you when 
they would find him in no other way. 
Light other people’s lamps. A _ bright 
Christian is a ray shot from the throne 
of Heaven into this dark world. ‘ Keep 
your loins girded and your lamps burning!” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 


I. 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 














No English author was ever subjected 
to such an ordeal at the hands of his bi- 
ographers as Samuel Johnson at the 
hands of James Boswell, who almost 
seems to have been created to disprove 
the Napoleonic axiom that no manisa 
hero to his valet. There never was such 
a valet as Boswell, nor such a hero as 
Johnson, each of whom would long since 
have been forgotten but for the other, 
the toadyism of Boswell immortalizing 
Johnson as surely as the brutality of John- 
son immortalized Boswell. Master and 
man—despot and helot—there was affec- 
tion as wellas subjection in the tie be- 
tween them. 

Boswell’s admiration for Johnson was 
at once comical and touching; comical to 
the more hard-headed of his contempora- 
ries, who were able to separate intellectu- 
al respect from personal worship, and 
touching to the more gentle-minded, who 
could not help seeing the crass humor 
with which it was received. It excited 
the contempt of Boswell’s father,a dour 
old Scotchman, who, possessed with a 
sense of his own importanee, declared of 
Johnson that he ‘‘ keepit a schule and ca’d 
it an academy”; and the wonderment of 
Boswell’s wife, who said that she ‘‘ had 
often seen a man leading a bear, but never 
before a bear leading aman.” Precisely 
upon what quality in each it was based, 
we have to conjecture, for in most re- 
spects they were as far asunder as the 
poles. Johnson was a scholar, as scholar- 
ship was understood then, but Boswell 
was scantily and ill read. Johnson was a 
prey to melancholy, and a gloomy moral- 
ist. Boswell was a rattle-brain and a rake. 
Both were vain, however—Johnson of his 
independence and dogmatism, his exten- 
sive reading, accurate memory and power 
of retort,and Boswell of his inquisitive 
spirit, his self-sufficiency, and his insensi- 
bility to sarcasm. He was content to be 
considered ridiculous, provided he was 
sufficiently talked about. He had every 
requisite which the world expects to find 
in a good biographer—an unquestioning 
belief in and acceptance of the greatness 
of his hero; an insatiable curiosity re- 
specting him and his career, and an un- 
wearied industry in the collecting of ma- 
terials which shrank from no labor, how- 
ever arduous or barren of results, 

When they first met Boswell wa 
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twenty-third year and Johnson in his fifty- 
fourth year. The younger man had idled 
away his time at the Glasgow University, 
and had dabbied in literature after the 
fashion of the period; had published an- 
onymously an Elegy on the Death of an 
Amiable Young Lady, an Ode to Tragedy 
(which he dedicated to himself), a bro- 
chure on the Jockey Club at Newmarket, 
and bad made the acquaintance of the cel 
ebrated Mr. Verrick, the poet. The elder 
was one of the best-known authors of the 
time. The son of a poor bookseller at 
Lichfield, a stout, lubberly lad, afflicted 
with the king’s evil, which disfigured his 
features, and deprived him of the use of 
one of his eyes, he had been carried to Lon- 
don in childhood, and touched by Queen 
Anne—a lady in diamonds and along black 
hood—whose regal touch on this occasion 
was singularly inefticacious. Educated by 
an old dame, who taught him to read from 
an old black-letter Bible, he mastered the 
rudiments of Latin under aw usher at 
Lichfield, and made considerable progress 
in his studies, learning by intuition rather 
than instruction. for he was ‘an indolent 
and careless scholar. He spent about a 
year at a school in Stourbridge, not very 
profitably, and then returned to his 
father’s house, where he dawdled away 
two years more, reading out-of-the-way 
books, and paraphresing Virgil, Horace, 
and Homer in the sing-song couplets of 
Pope. In his nineteenth year he went to 
Oxford, and was entered a Commoner of 
Pembroke College, where he reade a Lat- 
in translation of Pope’s ‘* Messiah,” which 
was received with great applause, and 
won the approbation of Pope himself, who 
was reported to have declared that it 
would be a question with posterity 
whether his poem or the translation were 
the original. He was attacked by two 
troublesome complaints while at Ox- 
ford, one affecting his mind, the other 
his pocket. The inheritor of a vile melan- 
choly from bis father,and a rigid religiosity 
from his mother, he came across Law’s 
‘* Serious Call to a Holy Life,” and found 
the author an overmatch for him. From 
that time forward religion (as he under- 
stood it) was the predominant object of 
his thoughts. His second complaint—and 
a very humiliating one to a person of his 
domineering nature—was a continuous 
scarcity of the current coin of the realm, 
ascarcity that proclaimed itself on one 
occasion in his shoes, which were so worn 
out that his feet appeared through them. 
A pair of new shoes wasset at his door by 
some kindly fellow, who thought to do 
him a good turn, but he was so angry at 
the act that he threw them incontinently 
away. His scanty remittances, which bad 
been made with difficulty, ceased at last, 
his father having fallen into a state of 
insolvency, and he was obliged to leave 
college without a degree. He was proud 
of his connection with Pembroke College 
in later days, and of the poets who had 
been educatd there, of whom, including 
himself, he said, *‘We werea nest of sing- 
ing birds,” 

The life of Samuel Johnson from this 
time furward resembled in many re- 
spects the average life of the poor scholar 
and hack-writer of the period. The 
death of bis father, which occurred soon 
after his return to Lichfield, leaving him 
witheut resources, he obtained employ- 
ment as an usher; but after atrial of some 
months it becume so distasteful to him 
thet he relinquished it. Invited by a 
friend to visit him at Birmingham, he 
proceeded thither, and while there made 
a translation from the French of Lobo’s 
**Voyige to Abyssinia,” for which he re- 
ceived five guineas. Healso made some 
valuable acquaintances, among them that 
of a bir. Porter, a mercer, who, dying soon 
afterward, left a disconsolate widow, who 
was persuaded by Johnson to accept his 
clumsy addresses and his unwieldy per- 
son. They bad no money to speak of, 
but they had between them more than 
threescore years and ten, Damon being 
in his twenty-sixth and Phyllis in her 
forty-sixth year when the happy pair 
were made one. Having vow a wife to 
provide for, the ex-usher started an acad- 
emy at Edial, where he undertook to 
board young gentlemen, and teach them 
Latinand Greek. He had three pupils, to 





whom his oddi.ies of mannerand un- 
couth gesticulations were the suoject of 
merriment, and one of whom, Master 
David Garrick, used to mimic him when 
they had both become famous. The 
young rogues used to Jisten‘at the door of 
his bed-chamber, and peep through the 
key-hole thst they might turn into ridicule 
his tumultuous and awkward fondness for 
Mrs. Johnson, whom he used to name by 
the familiar appellation of Tetty, or Tet- 
sey, which seemed ludicrous to Boswell 
(who tells the story) when applied to a 
woman of her age and appearance. She 
was very fat, with a bosom of more than 
ordinary protuberance, with swelled 
cheeks of a florid red, produced by thick 
painting, and increased by the liberal use 
of cordials, flaring and fantastic in her 
jress, and affected both in her speech and 
general behavicr. The tuition of three 
pupils was not sufficient to maintain this 
odd couple, so at the end of a year and a 
half the academy was given up, and its 
late master set out for London, in com- 
pany with his waggish pupil David, who 
was intended for the profession of the 
law. Johnson was justified in thinking 
that he might better his condition in the 
metropolis. He was well enough equipped 
to earn bis bread by the pen; was a good 
English scholar; could translate from the 
Latin and the French, and had written 
two or three acts of a Turkish tragedy at 
Edial. He took lodgings at the house of 
a stay-maker in the Strand, and regaled 
his inner man at a tavern near by, where 
he dined for eight pence with very good 
company. The tragic Muse was not pro- 
pitious to him,eitber at the populous house 
of the stay-maker, or in the park at 
Greenwich, where he wooed her in soli- 
tude; so he abandoned her, and his hero- 
ine Irene, at the end of a few months, and 
returned to his Tetty. By and by Tetty 
and he took up their abode in London,and 
his literary drudgery began. 

The difference between the world of 
English letters now and_ the world of 
English letters then was the difference be- 
tween the London of to-day and the Lon- 
don of a century and a half ago. With 
few exceptions, the authors of that time 
were hack-writers, who were employed by 
the booksellers for a miserable pittance 
tomanufacture dreary Church histories, 
virulent party pamphlets, or prosaic par- 
aphrases from the Latin and Greek poets. 
Huddling in dingy garrets, in dirty courts, 
and disreputable lanes and alleys, squal- 
lid, pale, gaunt, in looped and windowed 
raggedness, they lived from hand to mouth, 
with little in the hand to put into the 
mouth, and that little often only a glass 
of Nantz. Their journals bore the same 
relation to our journals that their hack- 
writing does to our literature, while their 
periodicals, even fifty years later, were 
either pedantic or puerile. The most nota- 
ble of these publications was the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, which was conducted by 
Mr. Edward Cave, under the name of Syl- 
vanus Urban, and to which Johnson con- 
tributed a copy of Latin verses (Ad Urba- 
num) shortly after be settled in London. 
The Gentleman's Magazine, with Cave as 
its paymaster, in his little shop at St. 
John’s Gate, was for several years his 
principal means of obtaining a livelihood. 
He appears to have been a sort of sub-ed- 
itor, whose business was to lick the writ- 
ings of other contributcrs into shape, as 
well as to assist in a department which 
was supplied by a Scotchman named 
Guthrie. The object of this department 
was to give the readers of England a no- 
tion of the sayings and doings of their 
legislators in both houses of Parliament 
—a proceeding that was displeasing to 
these sapient dunderheads, who managed 
to hold a mysterious rod in terrorum over 
the press. But Cave contrived to outwit 
them in this department of his periodical, 
which was called the Senate of Lilliput, 
and in which they figured, nolens volens, 
under feigned names that were easily de- 
cipherable, or under anagrams that were 
formed from the letters of their real names, 
and wherein their speeches were repeated, 
either from the recollection of the reporter, 
Guthtie, or from the imagination of his 
editor, Johnson. 

Johnson made his first serious essay in 
verse while he was trying his prentice 





hand at this disheartening kind of prose, 
and if it had proved the success which 
he no doubt anticipated, the world might 
have had one poet the more, and one 
hack-writer the less. The pupil of his 
period, he cast his thoughts in the metri- 
cal mold which Pope had rendered so 
fashionable, and, following the satiric 
turn of that master, he give the third Sat- 
ire of Juvenal a modern application. 
‘*London” was published on the same 
morning as Pope’s satire, ‘‘1738,” and 
went to a second edition in the course of a 
week, It was praised by the critics of 
the coffee-houses, patronized by the cele- 
brated General Oglethorpe, and well 
thought of by Pope, who was reported to 
have said that the author, whoever he 
was, would not be long concealed. But 
he was. For when the ten guineas which 
he got fo. the poem were gone, he was 
obliged to return to the Senate of Lilli- 
put. Neither he nor Tetty could live on. 
glory. 

The life of Johnson during the next 
five or six years resembled the lives 
of most hack-writers of the period. 
{t consisted of a succession of tasks in 
which it was impossible that he should 
feel much interest, since the results per- 
ished with the day which called them forth, 
and which demanded little from a mind 
like his except plodding industry. So far 
as they have been traced, they were insti- 
gated, if not enforced, by Cave, whose 
first thought in the morning and last 
thought at night was the prosperity of his 
periodical. Chief among them were those 
invaluable Debates, in which the dogs 
of Whigs generally got the worst of it, 
and simultaneously with these imaginary 
conversations were memoirs of such 
worthies as Boerhaave, Blake, Drake, Bar- 


retier, Burman and Sydenham, not for-. 


getting Father Paul Sarpi, the historian of 
the Council of Trent, and that monumen- 
tal impostor, ingrate, and poet, Mr. Rich- 
ard Savage. That he was impecunious on 
one occasion is evident in a Small 
Account with Cave, in which he ac- 
knowledges the receipt of 2s. 6d.; and 
that he was dinnerless on another occa- 
sion is testified by a letter to him, at the 
end of which he subscribed bimself 
‘* Yours, impransus, Sam Johnson.” At 
last the Jobnsons were in such distress that 
dear Tetty sold one of their last pieces of 
plate, a silver cup, which the mother of 
her Samuel had bought for him, and had 
marked with his initials. They even seem 
to have separated for a time, and gone 
their different ways, she, probably, to 
some friend who harbored her, and he to 
that inhospitable lodging of which the 
homeless poor cannot be dispossessed— 
the streets. At this time, or at such a 
time, Johnson and Savage used to spend 
whole nights together in walking round 
the squares of Westminister, particularly 
St. James's, for all the money that both 
could raise was less than sufficient to 
purchase for them the shelter and sordid 
comforts of a night’s cellar. But they 
did not take their situation much to heart, 
for as they traversed the square their 
spirits rose to fever-heat, and, waxing 
patriotic, they inveighed against the min- 
istry, and resolved they would stand by 
their country. 

When Johnson published his “ Life of 
Savage,” for the writing of which Cave 
paid him fifteen guineas, his circum- 
stances were not much better than when 
he and his penniless friend were wand r- 
ing without a home in the streets. It is 
of this period that the story of the screen 
was related by Malone, on the authority 
of Walter Harte, a minor poet, and au- 
thor of a ‘‘ Life of Gustavus Adolphus,” 
who dined with Cave soon after the pub- 
lication of the ‘‘ Life of Savage,” and 
who, in the course of a conversation be- 
tween them, occasionally praised that 
work, ‘‘ You made a man very happy 
t’other day,” Cave observed to Harte soon 
afterward. ‘‘How could that be?” said 
Harte; ‘‘nobody was there but our- 
selves.” Cave answered by reminding 
him that a plate of victuals was sent be- 
hind a screcn, which was to Johnson, 
dressed so shabbily that he did not choose 
to appear; but on hearing the conversa- 
tion was delighted with the encomiums 
on his book. The mizcellaneous and tem- 





porary character of Johnson’s writing 
during the next two or three years need 
not be specified, since most of it has long 
since perished. Amongst it, however, 
was one production in verse, which was 
written at the request of bis old pupil, 
Garrick. who, coming up to London with 
him about ten years before was now joint 
patentee and manager of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane. It was the famous 
Prologue at the opening of that theater in 
which he traced the progress of the 
dramatic art in England, from the days 
of Shakespeare and Jonson down to the 
playwrights of his own period, and in 
which he devoted two memorable lines to 
Shakespeare and his wonderful range of 
art: 

* Each change of many-color’d life he drew, 

Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new.” 
SaG Harpor, L, I. 
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RELIGION AT HARVARD. 
BY PROF. D. G. LYON, PH.D. 








ABOUT one year ago (November 4th. 1886) 
THE INDEPENDENT published an article on 
‘* Prayers at Harvard,” giving an account 
of the state of affairs which led to the ab- 
olition of compulsory attendance at the 
daily chapel, and to the establishment of a 
voluntary service. It will be recailed that 
the change was not made precipitately, 
but onty after the students had been agi- 
tating the subject for years. Ayainst this 
agitationsome of the most influential re- 
ligious friends and advisers of the college 
stood for a long time firm. By degrees, 
however, they were forced to yield, and 
allcame to see at last that the change 
was not only necessary, but that it con- 
tained possibilities far richer than could 
be hoped for under the old system. True, 
there were not wanting those who pre- 
dicted failure, and who believed that the 
maintenance of free prayers would be im- 
possible, for the simple reason that the 
students would not attend. Others be- 
lievel that no prayers would be prefer- 
able to a service at which most of the 
students were unwilling attendants, and 
claimed that the interests involved de- 
manded that the change should be made. 

It is a great pleasure to be able to 
record that those who had the larger faith 
were right, and that the good results of 
the change have surpassed the hopes of 
even the most sanguine. To a pastoral 
committee of five ministers the conduct 
of the daily prayers and of the other re- 
ligious exercises wss imtrusted. These 
included the University Professor of Chris- 
tian Morals, and four influential Boston 
and Cambridge pastors. Illness prevented 
asixth from serving. Each member of the 
committee conducted prayers for some 
six or seven weeks, divided into periods. 

The order of service remained as it had 
been for several years, including an or- 
gan voluntary, a psalm read responsively, 
a choir voluntary, a selection of Scrip- 
ture,a prayer ending with the Lord’s 
Prayer in unison, a hymn and a benedicvion 
followed by an amen from the choir. But 
a most interesting innovation was made, 
an occasional address immediately after 
the selection of Scripture. This address, 
always direct and practical, was the re- 
su t of a request from the students, ex- 
pressed in their college paper, and was, 
perhaps, nota part of the original plan 
of the pastcral committee. Such an ad- 
dress, by means of which an earnest man 
may rivet in the minds of his hearers the 
thought of the passage read, would have 
been impossible under the older régime. 
It now helped to establish closer relations 
between the preachers and the students. 
To attain the same and another wise pro- 
vision was made. Pieasant and accessi- 
ble quarters were fitted up for the use of 
the officiating minister who was, “at 
home” a certain hour each day during his 
term of service. Many students improved 
the opportunity and came, sometimes to 
make only a social call, at others to seek 
advice as to studies or business matters,and 
at still others to talk over the subject of 
personal religion. 

S:ill another innovation was the Thurs- 
day vesper service of half an hour. The 
chief features here were the sacred songs 
and an address by the minister officiating. 
This service was open to the public and 
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was so much prized that the large chapel 
was at times crowded, The preaching on 
Sunday nights has been done by the col- 
lege pastors and by others whom they 
have invited. ; 

There was, of course, a large falling off 
in the daily attendance at prayers, as 
compared with former years when attend- 
ance was required. In very disagree- 
able weather or during the pressing ex- 
amination period there have been days 
when the number fell below one hun- 
dred, but on other days as many as three 
hundred or four hundred have been pres- 
ent. Perhaps the average for the year 
would range from two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty, or an approach to one- 
fourth of the whole number of under- 
graduates. This large attendance is very 
significant when we consider the improb- 
ability that so many of the students had 
been accustomed to daily prayers at home, 
Now they came in large numbers, came 
of their free will, each man, and came in 
the attitude of worshipers. The whole 
tone of the service was thus transforrhed. 
This was evident in the hearty response 
in reading the psalm as well as in the in- 
creased interest in the hymn. The religous 
appointments were no longer something 
to be antagonized but opportunities to be 
embraced. No one acquainted with the 
facts any longer doubt the wisdom of 
making prayers voluntary, and among 
the warmest friends of the change are 
those who resisted its coming. 

For the new collegiate year the same 
pastoral committee has been continued. 
At the opening Sunday night service, 
when all but one were present, the buoy- 
ant tone of the sermon and of the ad- 
dresses, seemed justified by the record of 
last year. A list of the psalms, hymns 
and Scripture selections thus far used, 
would show how real and practical the 
daily service is. The whole tone is 
now helpful and inspiring. Many oi the 
instructors are regularly in attendance, 
and we may venture tohope that there 
will be an increase over last year in the 
number of under-graduates who attend. 

For establishing closer personal rela- 
tion with the students the preachers have 
renewed the invitation of last year and 
the Professor of Christian Morals wel- 
comes students to his house on one even- 
ing of each week. 

How far the agencies now at work have 
reformed the general religious tone of the 
college and how far the new methods 
have only brought to light what was here 
before, would not be easy to decide. But 
the decision is notimportant. Enough to 
know that there isa large body of stu- 
dents who are warm friends of prayers 
and of the other religious services, per- 
haps as large a body as could be found at 
any other college. This friendship has 
been recently manifested in an interest- 
ing way in connection with Professor 
Drummond’s visit to Harvard. 

Professor Drummond held four services 
beginning with a sermon on Sunday 
night, or rather with an account of the 
great religious movement among the 
students of the Edinburgh University. 
This movement began three years ago, 
and has been carried on with increasing 
effectiveness ever since. It is altogether 
independent of the faculty. It has en- 
listed all classes of students, those who 
are studying medicine and those who are 
devoted to athletic sports being among 
the most useful workers. The only pub- 
lic meeting which is held is a Sunday 
night service. The ordinary theological 
terms and methods are not employed. 
The constant appeal is to life and char- 
acter. It is understood that the 
student who comes into this move- 
ment is not expected to surrender his 
athletics, his literary ambitions, or his 
theological speculations. The athletic 
men can reach a class to whom others 
would appeal in vain. The close students 
are encouraged tostill closer application, 
and many thus win place; on the honor 
list who otherwise would not have done 
so. As to theological speculation, the 
kingdom of Heaven has twelve gates, 
each gate a pearl, and he who does not 
choose one may enter at another. ‘‘Bush- 
nell went in at one gate, Channing at 
another,” others at others, In these meet- 





ings little is made of ‘‘ saving one’s soul,” 
but everything is made of ‘‘saving the 
life.” To save the life means to lose it; 
i, e. to spend it in work for others. 

The first address at Harvard, so simple, 
so straightforward, produced a deep im- 
pression. A meeting was announced for 
the next night. The room was filled to 
overflowing. The speaker’s question, at 
the close, whether there should be a meet- 
ing on Tuesday night met with the warm- 
estresponse, A larger room was necessary 
for this and the following night. In all 
of these meetings Professor Drummond 
presented the naturalness of the religious 
life in accordance with his well-known 
doctrine as developed in ‘‘ Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World.” 

About two hundred and twenty-five 
students attended the last meeting. At the 
close of the address, Professor Drummond 
invited those to remain who desired to 
discuss informally methods of religious 
work in thecollege. About one hundred and 
twenty-five accepted the invitation. The 
speaker gave further details about the 
method of work at Edinburgh, and this 
was followed by a lively series of ques- 
tions and answers. It was evident that 
the young men were as much in earnest 
as the speaker was. This being the last 
meeting, it was natural for Professor 
Drummond to express his views as to the 
religious outlook among us. He said thet 
his visit to us had been a most delightful 
surprise, for he had heard elsewhere that 
in our godlessness we had even abolished 
the forms of religion. He came to us, 
therefore, with grave misgivings. But he 
had found a warmer welcome here than at 
any other American college, and he hoped 
that Harvard was going to lead all the 
others in religious activity. A hearty 
vote of thanks to Professor Drummond 
was passed by the students for his visit 
and work among them. 

I have written thus at length because I 
am aware that there is a widespread mis- 
understanding as to the attitude of Har- 
vard toward religion, and because I know 
that a true presentation must be a source 
of joy to all the readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. The under-graduate religious life 
is not all that we should like to see, but it 
is so much better than it is popularly sup- 
posed to be, and seems so full of promise, 
that a just appreciation of it cannot fail 
to awaken profound gratitude. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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CHRIST'S RETURN TO THIS 
WORLD. 





BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





WHEN Jesus stood before the Jewish 
Sanhedrim on the charge of blasphemy, 
he was asked by Caiaphas, the high priest, 
whether he was ‘‘ the Christ, the Son of 
God.” Replying tothis question in the 
affirmative, he then added: ‘‘ Hereafter 
shall ye see the Son of Man sitting on the 
right hand of power, and coming in the 
clouds of heaven.” These words were de- 
clarative of his own future exaltation and 
glory in the heavenly world, and also of 
his return from that world to this at some 
period in the indefinite ‘‘ hereafter’ to 
which he referred. He spoke of himself 
as ‘‘coming” back to earth. The lan- 
guage used by him, connected with the 
statement that he was ‘‘ the Christ, the 
Son of God,” led the Sanhidrim to con- 
demn him as a blasphemer. 

So, also, but a few hours prior to this 
scene, Jesus said to his disciples in the 
‘‘upper room” where he kept the pass- 
over: ‘‘In my father’s house are many 
mansions; if it were not soI would have 
told you. Igo to prepare a place for you. 
And if I go and prepare a place for you, 
I will come again and receive you unto 
myself, that where I am there ye may be 
also.” This language interpreted in the 
light of the crucifixion, resurrection and 
ascension of Jesus into Heaven, contains 
two ideas, one of which is that of his de- 
parture from this world, and the other is 
that of his return to earth. He expected 
to depart or go away, and also to come 
back again. 

The disciples of Jesus on the third day, 
of his last passover week, questioned him 
in regard to his coming and also the end of 





the world. Heanswered their questions 
in a two-fold manner: first, by referring 
to the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
signs preceding that event; secondly, by 
referring to his final coming at the end of 
the world. And, in regard to the latter 
he said: ‘‘When the Son of Man shall 
come in his glory, and all the holy angels 
with him, then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory; and before him shall 
be gathered all nations; and he shall 
separate them one from another as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
goats; and he shall set the sheep on his 
right hand, but the goats on the left.” 
The sheep represent the righteous and the 
goats represent the wicked. As to the 
former, the words of Jesus are these: 
‘“*Then shall the King say unto them on 
his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world. ” 
His words in respect to the latter are 
these: ‘‘ Then shall he also say unto them 
on the left hand, Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire prepared for 
the devil and his angels.” The sequel as 
stated by Jesu;, is this: *‘ And these [the 
wicked] shall go away into everlasting 
punishment, but the righteous into life 
eternal.” 

Here is a coming or return of Jesus to 
this world that clearly has no application 
to the destruction of Jerusalem. The de- 
scription given of it does not at all fit the 
events of that destruction, but does fit the 
events,as we learn from other parts of the 
Bible, that stand connected with the end 
of the world, and the scenes of the final 
judgment of the human race, when Jesus 
will come to raise the dead, and “‘ judge 
the world in righteousness.” Wethus see 
that the idea of his return to earth, after 
his death, resurrection, and ascension into 
Heaven, like that of his having come 
down from Heaven to earth, was stated 
by Jesus himself before it was preached by 
the apostles, They did not eriginate the 
idea, but received it from him. He gave 
them the thought by his own words when 
he was on the earth. 

The two angels who iu the form of men 
appeared unto the eleven apostles at the 
time of the ascension of Jesus into 
Heaven, restated the idea of his return to 
this world in a positive and definite man- 
ner. These apostles were looking ‘‘ stead- 
fastly ‘toward Heaven as he went up”; 
and, while thus looking, these angels said 
to them: ‘‘ Ye men of Galilee, why stand 
ye gazing up into Heaven? Thissame Je- 
sus, which 1s taken up from you into 
Heaven, shall so come in like manner as 
ye have seen him go into Heaven.” The 
points in this statement are these: 1. 
That Jesus was actually taken up into 
Heaven. 2. That the apostles saw him as 
he was thus taken upfrom them. 8. That 
he would return again to this world. 4. 
That the manner of the return would, in 
some respects at least, be like that of the 
departure. 

Thus instructed by Jesus himself, and 
by these angels, the apostles went forth to 
preach the Gospel; and, among the things 
which they preached, and on the basis of 
which planted the Christian Church, were 
the death of Jesus as an atonement for 
sin and sinners, his resurrection from the 
dead, his bodily ascension into Heaven 
and residence there, and his second ad- 
vent or return to this world again. Of 
the last of these events they spoke as his 
coming, his appearing, and his descent 
from Heaven. Of the time of the event 
they spoke as “‘ that day,” ‘‘ the last day,” 
‘the day of Christ,” “‘the day of the 
Lord,” ‘* the day of the Lord Jesus,” and 
the ‘* day of God.” It is just as clear from 
their teaching that there was to be such 
an advent or coming of Jesus as it is that 
there was afirst one. Any one who care- 
fully reads and believes the apostolical 
epistles, can have no doubt on this point. 
The idea runs all through these writings. 

Paul, in the fifteenth chapter of his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, considers the 
doctrine of the resurrection, especially in 
reference to Christians. Having referred 
to the proof which establishes the resur- 
rection of Christ, he proceeds to say: 
‘* But now is Christ risen from the dead, 
and become the first fruits of them that 
slept. For since by mancame death, by 


man came also the resurrection of the 
dead. For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be madealive. But every 
man in his own order; Christ the first 
fruits; afterward they that are Christ’s at 
his coming.” Paul here treats the resur- 
rection of Christ as an example and also 


‘a guaranty or pledge of the resurrection 


of his people. His resurrection is in both 
respects ‘ the first fruits of them that” 
sleep. As he rose from the dead, so will 
they rise from the dead ‘ at his coming.” 
This implies that there will be a second 
coming of Christ. With his coming is 
connected the resurrection of his people, 
as the result thereof. 

Having in the same chapter declared 
that ‘‘ flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God,” and that ‘‘ corruption 
cannot inherit incorruption,” the apostle 
then proceeds to say: ‘‘ Behold, I show 
you a mystery; we [Christians as a class] 
shall not all sleep[die], but we [Christians 
living when Christ comes] shall all be 
changed, ina moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, at the last trump; for the 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall 
be raised incorruptible, and we [Christians 
then living] shall be changed. For this 
corruptible must put on incorruption and 
this mortal must put on immortality. So 
when this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have 
put on immortality, then shall be brought 
to pass the saying that is written, Death 
is swallowed up in victory.” 

The result of this wonderful change at 
Christ’s coming, in respect alike to Chris- 
tians dead and Christians then living, is 
that they will have what the apostle calls 
the ‘‘ spiritual body,” which he contrasts 
most impressively with their bodies of 
‘* flesh and blood” that cannot, as he says, 
‘‘ inherit the kingdom of God.” As they 
have in these bodies ‘‘borne the image of 
the earthy,” so they will in their spiritual 
bodies “‘ bear the image of the heavenly.” 
And all this is connected with the return 
or second coming of Jesus to this world. 
That coming will not bean isolated event, 
unconnected with other events. Thedead 
will be raised, and the living will be 
changed, No wonder that the apostle broke 
forth in the exultant language: ‘‘O death, 
where is thy sting! O grave, where is 
thy victory!” No wonder that he should 
say: ‘‘ Thanks be to God which giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The same apostle, in his First Epistle to 
the Thessalonians, tells the members of 
that church that he would not have them 
to be ignorant ‘concerning them which 
are asleep,” and advises them not to sor- 
row over these sleepers in Jesus, ‘‘even as 
others which have no hope.” Assigning 
reasons for this counsel, he says: ‘‘ For 
this we say unto you by the word of the 
Lord, that we [Christians then living] 
which are alive and remain unto the com- 
ing of the Lord shall not prevent [precede] 
them which are asleep. For the Lord 
himself shall descend from Heaven with 
a shout, with the voice of the archangel, 
and with the trump of God; and the dead 
in Christ shall rise first. Then we [Chris- 
tians then living] which are alive and re- 
main, shall be caught up together with 
them [the risen dead] in the clouds,to meet 
the Lord in the air; and so shall we ever 
be with the Lord.” The apostle here first 
speaks of ‘‘ the coming of the Lord,” and 
then speaks of that coming as his descent 
from Heaven.- He will descend from 
Heaven to earth; and when he does so, 
‘¢the dead in Christ shall rise first.” The 
apostle’s statement, as to Christians living 
at the time of this coming, is that they 
will be caught up together with the risen 
dead in the clouds, that with them they 
will meet the Lord in the air, and that 
both classes will have a permanent resi- 
dence with the Lord. The dead will suf- 
fer no loss by having died before this 
coming. ‘*‘ Wherefore,” he adds, ‘‘com- 
fort one another with these words.” Do 
not sorrow over the dead, as those do who 
have no hope. The living may think of 
their sainted kindred dead, as sleeping in 
Jesus, and upon divine authority know 
that ahe will finally break their slumber. 
When the Lord comes they will meet him 





in the air, and with the saints then living, 
will be caught up in the clouds, and ever 
be with the Lord. The Bible has on this 
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subject a cheering revelation for weeping 
hearts. 

In his Second Epistle to thissame church, 
the apostle says: ‘‘It isa righteous thing 
with God to recompense tribulation to 
them that trouble you, and, to you who 
are troubled, rest with us, when the Lord 
Jesus shall be revealed from Heaven with 
his mighty angels, in flaming fire taking 
vengeance on them that know not God, 
and that obey not the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ when he shall come 
to be glorified in his saints, and to be ad- 
mired in all them that believe.” This 
revelation of the Lord Jesus from Heaven 
is identical with his second coming to 
raise the dead and judge the world. He 
willin this way be revealed from Heaven. 

“For our conversation [citizenship],” 
says the same apostle in his Epistle to the 
Philippians, ‘‘is in Heaven, from whence 
also we look forthe Saviour,the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who shall change our vile body, 
that it may be fashioned like unto his 
glorious body according to the working 
whereby he is able even to subdue all 
things unto himself.” Christ, as Paul 
thought of him, when he penned these 
words, was in Heaven; and from that 
world, as his language clearly implies, he 
expected that he would come again to 
this world. When he comes, he will 
change our‘‘vile body,” and fashion it ‘‘like 
unto his glorious body.” Our vile body 
thus changed, and made like unto the 
*ylorious body” of Christ in Heaven, is 
the resurrection-body, or the ‘‘spiritual 
body,” of which Paul speaks in his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and with which 
Christians will be invested as dwellers 
with Christ in the Heavenly world, and 
that too whether they have died and been 
raised from the dead, or are the living 
when Christ comes, If the latter, they 
will ‘‘be changed in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trump.” 
The apostle connects these glorious and 
heart-cheering facts with Christ's return 
to our world. This return was a very 
prominent idea in his mind, and also with 
Christians of that age. 

To the Colossians the apostle said: 
**When Christ, who is our life, shall ap 
pear, then shall ye also appear with him 
in glory.” This statement supposes three 
things: 1. That Christ is our life. 2. That 
this Christ will appear again. 3. That, 
when he does appear, his people shall also 
appear with him in glory. This appear- 
ance of Christ, as other Scriptures abun- 
dantly teach, is at the end of the world, 
when he will come to raise the dead, and 
judge mankind according to the deeds 
done in the body. 

Peter, in his Second Epistle, tells us 
that ** in the last days” scoffers shall come, 
‘** walking after their own lusts, and say- 
ing, Where is the promise of his coming ? 
For since the fathers fell asleep, all things 
continue as they were from the beginning 
of the creation.”’ These scoffers, accord- 
ing to this statement, would doubt or 
deny the second coming of Christ, and 
treat the promise of such a coming as a 
failure. Reasoning from the continuance 
of the ordinary laws of Nature as seen in 
the facts of the past, they would infer that 
there would be no such comin@in the 
future. 

A part of the answer which Peter gives 
to this scofting question, isin these words: 
** But, beloved, be not ignorant of this 
one thing, that one day is with the Lord 
as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day. The Lord is not slack con- 
cerning his promise [of Christ’s coming] 
as some men count slackness; but is long- 
suffering to us-ward, not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance. But the day of the Lord 
{the time of Christ’s coming] will come as 
a thief in the night, in the which the 
heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat; the earth also, and the 
works that are therein, shall be burnt up.” 
Peter, in the preceding context, spoke of 
this day as ‘the day of judgment and 
perdition of ungodly men.” Though long 
delayed, still it would come “as a thief 
in the night”; and then would comesthe 
end of this world. The race would then 
pause, and generations cease to succeed 
each other, The elements would then 





melt with fervent heat, and the earth and 
all the works therein be burnt up. Such 
is the answer of Peter to the question, 
‘* Where is the promise of his coming?” 

These Scriptures, to which many others 
of similar import might be added, estab- 
lish the fact that Jesus of Nazareth, ‘‘ the 
Christ, the Son of God,” though now in 
Heaven where he has been ever since his 
ascension thither, will again come to this 
world. This fact, as thus shown, does not 
stand alone by itself, without connection 
with other facts. Christ will come, not 
to preach his Gospel to men, not to set up 
a temporal kingdom on earth, but to raise 
the dead, to invest those who died in him 
with spiritual bodies, like unto his ‘‘glori- 
ous body,” to change the living ‘‘in a mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye,” to 
terminate the career of men on earth, to 
‘judge the world in righteousness,” to 
receive his people unto himself that where 
he is there they may be also, and even 
destroy the great globe itself by the fires 
of the last day. These are the events 
which the Bible associates with the return 
or second coming of Christ to this world. 
Then will be fulfilled the language of 
Paul to the Corinthians: ‘‘ For we must 
all appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ, that every one may receive the 
things done in his body, according to that 
he hath done, whether it be good or bad.” 
Then Christ will ‘‘come in his glory, and 
all the holy angels with him.” Then will 
he ‘‘sit upon the throne of his glory.” 
Then will all nations be gathered be- 
fore him. Then will he ‘separate them 
one from another as a shepherd divideth 
his sheep from the goats.” Then will he 
‘set the sheep on his right hand, but the 
goats on the left.” Then will he pro- 
nounce judgment upon the righteous and 
the wicked. There will then be no scoff- 
ers to ask: ‘* Where is the promise of his 
coming ?” 

The question—often asked and never 
yet correctly answered—as to when these 
great events will occur, is among the 
‘*secret things” that belong:to the Lord 
our God. The Bible does not answer this 
question, and furnishes no data by which 
mancan answer it. The apostlesdid not 
attempt to answer it. They looked upon 
the facts themselves as of such stupen- 
dous magnitude and overwhelming im- 
portance, that they acted, and taught 
others to act, as if ‘* the day of the Lord” 
might burst upon them at any time. 
They gave to this “day” the practical 
significance of an impending reality. 
Whether ‘‘ the day of the Lord” comes in 
our lifetime, or centuries after we are 
dead, isa matter of far less consequence 
to us than our own spiritual preparation 
for the scenes of that day. If we have 
this preparation the Messianic King, when 
he comes, will say to us: ‘‘Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world.” If we are without the prep- 
aration, he willthen saytous: ‘ Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels,” 

What every man in this world needs to 
do, and should seek to do with the su- 
premest zeal of his heart, is to make his 
peace with God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Doing this he will be safe, no mat- 
ter when he dies, or what happens. God's 
power will then be eternally on his side. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE BOON OF NATURE. 


BY PROF, WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 


In former times, when the efforts of man 
to lift himself by his boot-straps were ex- 
pended, not upon social enterprises, but 
upon enterprises in physics and the art of 
medicine, the reigning idols of desire were 
the philosopher’s stone, the panacea, the 
fountain of youth, ete. The distinctive 
mark of this boastful century of ours is 
likely to be in history that it was the one 
in which the old delusions and self-decep- 
tions of humanity, driven at last from 
the domain of physics by the advance of 
science, retreated to the domain of social 
phenomena and there intrenched them- 
selves for another attempt tore-attain do- 
minion. Accordingly we hear now about 
the ‘‘Banquet of Life,” the ‘‘Boon of Na- 
ture,” the ‘‘Patrimony of the Disinher- 





ited,” and other fine phrases of the same 
class, all of which take for granted the 
question of most serious import in the 
whole range of interest to which they 
apply—viz., whether there really are any 
such things ? 

The question whether man comes into 
this world provided by Nature with an 
outfit ofsome kind; whether he finds any en- 
dowment awaiting him; whether he is 
started on the struggle for existence with 
some chances predetermined in his favor 
by Nature; whether be enters into a natur 
ral estate; whether Nature fits him out with 
any natural rights; whether he comes into 
the world as a man goes toa banquet, which 
somebody has prepared for him, and to 
which he goes not by invitation, but of 
right; whether Nature’s attitude to him is 
at all that of a boon-giver; whether he is 
born to happiness and has a right to com- 
plain, if he does not havea good time, 
without regard to his behavior—or whether 
man has never found in Nature anything 
but a hard-fisted step-mother, who would 
yield only what was extorted from her; 
whether he has not had to conquer every 
good thing which he possesses; whether 
all rights and liberty are not a product of 
civilization, are questions which must be 
answered by an appeal to history. With 
the means now at our disposal there can 
be no doubt as to the answer. We can 
tind nosentiment whatever in Nature; 
that all comes from man. We can 
find no disposition at all in Nature to 
conform her operations to man’s stand- 
ards, so as to do what is pleasant or ad- 
vantageous to man rather than anything 
else. Before the tribunal of Nature a 
man has no more right to life than a rat- 
tle-snake; he has no more right to liberty 
than any wild beast; his right to the pur- 
suit of happiness is nothing but a license 
to maintain the struggle for existence, if 
he can find within himself the powers 
with which to do it. In civilized society 
the right to live turns into the guarantee 
that he shall not be murdered by his fel- 
low-men, a right which isa creation of 
law, order and civilization, and is guaran- 
teed by nothing less than the stability of 
the social order as it has been. inherited 
and now is. Liberty is an enlargement of 
earthly chances for the individual against 
Nature, which has been won by genera- 
tions of toil and suffering, and which de- 
pends upon civilization,as it is the product 
of it; the right to the pursuit of happiness 
is nothing but the right to live one’s life 
out in one’s own way. Instead of lying 
back at the origin of society it lies yet a 
great way in the future, when the pres- 
ent disposition of every one to tell his 
neighbors how they ought to live shall 
have been overcome. Probably the primi- 
tive savage was happy according to his 
standards. If even it were true that 
primitive men had and enjoyed some boon 
of Nature, how can it be imagined that a 
civilized society could get happiness for 
its members according to the standards 
of civilized society, while re-establishing 
any of the facts and conditions of primi- 
tive savage life? If we had to go back 
to the origin of civilization to get the 
boon,‘how much Would the boon be worth ? 

In truth there is no boon, and never 
was. Nothing could well be more con- 
tradictory to the facts as they appear than 
the notion of such a thing. 

It is said, of course, that the earth is 
the boon, that is to say, the ‘‘ land.” The 
notion which has been caught up is that 
the land is a gift of Nature to all and that 
some have monopolized it. How many 
were the “all” to whom it was given? 
How many are the ‘‘some” who have 
monopolized it? Plainly what is meant 
and ought to be said is, that the land was 
given to many and has been monopolized 
by afew. This is the very opposite of the 
truth. The earth was given to a few, and 
civilization has made it available to a 
large number. Monopoly is in Nature, 
and liberty, or relaxation of monopoly, is 
one of the triumphs of civilization. The 
‘‘land” in this connéction is a very delu- 
sive expression. Every man who stands 
on the earth’s surface excludes every one 
else from so much of it as he covers. 
Every one who eats a loaf of bread appro- 
priates to himself for the time-being the 
exclusive use and enjoyment of so many 





square feet of the earth’s. surface as were 
required to raise the wheat. Every one 
who burns wood to warm himself, or 
uses the fiber of cotton or wool to clothe 
himself, appropriates in monopoly a part 
of the land so far as the land is of utili- 
ty or interest to man. Perhaps the most 
fundamental fact which.makes this world 
a world of toil and self-denial is that two 
men cannot eat the same loaf of bread. 
This pitiless and hopeless monopoly is, in 
the last analysis, the reason for capital 
and rent, for property and rights, for law 
and the state, for poverty and inequality. 

There are many reasons why it woyld 
appear more correct to say that Nature 
gave man to the earth than that she gave 
the earth to man. If we try toform a 
notion of the condition of the man who 
first received the boon in its fresh origi- 
nality, before any body had stolen or ap- 
propriated it, we find that it was given to 
him in just the same sense in which it was 
given to the other animals, only that they 
had priority and were already in full pus- 


session. Man was far superior to them in . 


organization, and he displaced them; but 
the nearer we get back to the pure boon, 
the more we find man like the other ani- 
mals in his mode of existence, his grade 
of comfort, his standard of happiness, his 
relation to the *‘ land,” and his subjection 
to Nature. If now, we build houses sev- 
eral stories high,so that several men can, 
in effect, stand on the same square feet of 
the earth’s surface, or if we make the same 
number of square feet bear two loaves of 
bread instead of one, we break the monop- 
oly of Nature, but we do it by capital 
and the arts of civilization. Whatever 
we have, therefore, which is worth hav- 
ing is not a boon of Nature, but a con- 
quest of civilization from Nature. 

If we look at any part of the earth’s 
surface in a state of Nature as it is when 
given to man, instead of finding that it 
fills any notion of gift or boon, we find 
that it offers a task of appalling magni- 
tude. Itis covered with trees, or stones, 
or swamps; or hostile animals of various 
kinds occupy it; or malaria stands guard 
over it. Between the ‘‘ boon” and any 
use by man stands a series of obstacles to 
be overcome, dangerous and _ toilsome 
work to be done. It is a chance for the 
man to maintain the struggle for exist- 
ence if he is strong enough to conquer 
obstacles. If not, then he may lie down 
and die of despair on the face of the 
boon and not a breeze, or a leaflet, or a 
sunbeam will vary its due course to help 
or pity him. This is the only attitude in 
which we find Nature when we come face 
to face with her in her original attitude 
toward mankind. It is only when we 
come to meet her, armed with knowledge, 
science and capital, that we force back 
her limitations and win some wider and 
easier chances of existence for ourselves. 

Robinson Crusoe enjoyed the boon of 
Nature. He climbed to the top of his 
island and looked about, ‘‘ monarch of all 
he surveyed,” not a human soul to divide 
or dispute it with him. He sank down in de- 
spair, thinking himself the most miserable 
of living creatures, just because he had 
the boon all to himself and because the 
maintenance of his existence was such a 
crushing task. How many men in the 
United States to-day could maintain their 
existence each on asquare mile of land, in 
its natural condition, in the temperate 
zone, if they were cut off from society 
and civilization? 

Only the rudest and strongest men are 
now capable of breaking up land in a 
state of nature, and beginning the reduc- 
tion of it to human use, even when they 
have the resources of the arts and capital, 
and are supported and reinforced all the 
time by a strong civilized society behind 
them. There are millions of acres of the 
** boon” now open to any one who will go 
to them, and none go but those who are 
at the same time physically the strongest 
and socially the worst off of living men. 
The existing land-owners of the United 
States are represented to be holding un- 
justly exclusive possession of what Nature 
had given to us all. Inthe sixteenth cen- 
tury the whole territory now in this Union 
stood free and open, entirely unappropri- 
ated by white men. Every one of the 
numerous attempts that were made to 
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establish settlements of white men here 
failed. Instead of finding Nature hold- 
ing out a boon which they had only to 
take, they found her waiting for them 
with famine, cold and disease. The set- 
tlement at Jamestown barely maintained 
itself against the hardships and toil of its 
situation. The Plymouth settlement 
would not have survived its first winter 
if the Indians, instead of being hostile, 
had not given aid. No settlement was es- 
tablished until it was supported by capital 
and maintained through a period of strug- 
gles and first conquest. over Nature, by 
reinforcements from a secured and es- 
tablished civilization in the old world. 

There is no boon in Nature. All the 
blessings we enjoy are the fruits of labor, 
toil, self-denial and study. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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ENGLISH NOTES 


BY JAMES PAYN. 








Ir has been lately stated that the lowest 
type of man under the conditions of any 
civilization whatever, is the Irish maimer 
of dumb animals; but he has a formidable 
rival in the professional frequenter of the 
race-course. Of all the hideous incidents 
of the late catastrophe at Doncaster, there 
is nothing to the thoughtful mind more 
shocking than the following: ‘‘ One gen- 
tlemen, well dressed, with race glass in 
hand, got out of a damaged carriage, gave 
a hasty glance around, wiped his face 
with his handkerchief, and walked straight 
away to theraces.” This was a turfite, a 
member of the basest and most selfish class 
in England. The race ring has very nearly 
reached the level of the old prize-fighting 
ring, below which mankind has never 
descended. What is more deplorable, the 
example it has set, is being followed by 
the devotees of what still retains the name 
of “sport,” of allkinds. Athletics, which 
at one time were supposed to have some 
sort of moral teaching in them, are now 
not only tainted with knavery of all sorts, 
but havea brutalizing effect. The riot at 
Lillie Bridge is only aspecimen on a large 
scale of what has long been a feature of 
all professional exhibitions of muscular 
proficiency. Even cycling, we are told, 
has now got into the hands of the book- 
makers; and whenever gate money is 
taken there is always cheating. This is 
not so surprising, however, as the exist- 
istence of the brutality which goes hand- 
in-hand with it. The Welsher 1s explica- 
ble enough, but why should he go hand- 
in-hand with the Rough. If there is one 
calling which evokes the admiration of 
Englishmen more than another it is that 
of the firemen; yet the cowardly black- 
guards at Lillie Bridge stoned not only 
the police (of whom there were about one 
to a thousand of them), but even the mem- 
bers of ‘‘ the Brigade.” It is thin veneer 
indeed which hides the savage in these 
ruffians; though fortunately they have 
not the pluck of the savage; and as for 
the ‘‘ wholesome influences ” of atheletics, 
exercise, fresh air, and all the rest of it, 
upon these gentry, they might just as 
well be the croupiers of a fraudulent rou- 
lette table. 

After writing on such a subject to turn 
to that of the sailor, Hunt, who behaved 
so nobly in the Exeter catastrophe is like 
exchanging the odors of a drain for the 
smell of the sea. To read the modest ac- 
count of his own doings is to experience 
a glow of satisfaction in being the fellow- 
man of sucha hero. What the nature of 
them must have been may be guessed 
from the fact of Captain Shaw, an expert 
indeed in such matters, breaking in upon 
the recital of them to express his generous 
admiration, and to point out to the coro- 
ner the difficulties the young fellow had 
surmounted. ‘‘Exeter will remember 
what you have done for it, for long,” re- 
plied that functionary, a remark very fit- 
ting to the occasion. ‘‘I shall remember 
the day myself, sir, for some time,” was 
the seaman’s still more striking rejoinder. 
We are all, we are told, of the same flesh 
and blood, but it is difficult to imagine 
the owner of the race glasses who left his 
fellow-passengers wounded and dying be- 
hind him, to seek the course, being of the 
same breed as that British sailor. 

It is difficult to speak of small virtues 








in view of such an act; but it is pleasant to 
think how honest the community at large 
is, notwithstanding great temptations 
to the contrary. This was brought home 
to my mind last night by the behavior of 
an immense crowd (of which I found my- 
self one of the virtuotis units) in the pres- 
ence of a magnificent fruit show. I never 
beheld such peaches and nectarines in my 
life; the mouth watered and the eyes 
dilated at the sight of them; they were 
quite unguarded, and yet not one of them 
was touched. I don’t wish to make un- 
pleasant reflections upon our common 
Mother; but considering that she could 
not keep her hands off a mere apple—one 
doesn’t even know whether it was ripe—I 
think that self-denial is certainly more 
practiced nowadays. What might really 
have suggested an innocent appropriation 
was, that these exquisite fruits were tick- 
eted ‘‘not for sale”; the alternative seemed 
almost plain, that they were placed there 
for gratuitous acceptance. Some magis- 
trates very properly object to articles 
for sale being exposed upon the pavement, 
as affording too much temptation to the 
passer-by; but what attraction has aset of 
fire-irons, or a collection of crockery, or 
even a pair of boots (very unlikely to fit 
one) to offer compared with a dish of 
peaches on a level with the human hand? 
I do sincerely trust that a proper record 
is kept of these little acts of forbearance, 
which, insignificant in themselves, reveal 
a noble and self-denying nature. 

An individual has been making appli- 
cation to various hospitals in Paris, to be 
present while their inmates are in articulo 
mortis, upon what precise ground it does 
not appear, but he puts forward some 
vague excuse about the demands of ‘‘his 
art.”” When a man talks about ‘‘his art,” 
as most of us have cause to know, he 
always becomes wearisome and egotistic, 
and in some cases morbid. It is morbidity 
that is probably at the bottom of this per- 
son’s strange passion for death-bed scenes. 
It is one that is not uncommon with vul- 
gar natures, which regard them—at best 
—in the light of a cheap melodrama; but 
more often, it is to be feared, as a ghastly 
and exciting ordeal from which, for the 
present, they themselves are exempt. It 
is very true that they toomust some day 
also die, but ‘‘at present,” as Charles 
Lamb says, ‘‘they have the advantage of 
them.” In some few cases, there may be 
a desire to familiarize the mind with the 
details of that last scene in which we must 
ourselves play a part,and thereby rob it 
of its terrors; a sentiment which, no doubt, 
underlay the custom of which there have 
been many instances of making our cof- 
fins with our own hands, and lying in 
them, while still enjoying life and strength. 
The only example we can call to mind of 
any manof parts, who has manifested 
this ghoul-like taste is George Selwyn. 
It was his master passion to behold the 
dead. When his friend Lord Holland 
was at his last, he sent word to call on 
him on the morrow. “If Iam alive,” he 
writes, ‘‘I shall be pleased to see you; and 
if I am dead, you will be pleased to see 
me.” It is fairto add with reference to 
the person who is at present occupying 
himself in these studies from still-life that 
in cases where the patients are poor he 
never fails to leave considerable sums for 
the relief of their families. 

Every one remembers poor Leech’s 
‘*fancy portrait of the lady who likes 
the music of street organs,” a vulgar and 
elderly Ophelia, with straw in her hair. 
One of the newly discovered cries to be 
used against ‘‘the classes” is their an- 
tipathy to this hideous noise late at night. 
‘*To the poor, and especially to their 
children,” we are informed, the hurdy- 
gurdy is asolace and delight. I remem- 
ber to have been told by a certain rector 
in East London, who knew more about 
the poor than most people, that there is 
no class that is so great a sufferer from 
this cause. The hurdy-gurdy comes up 
some narrow court, in which there are 
always some poor children suffering from 
fever and drives them frantic, for where 
there is no policeman there is no possibil- 
ity of rescue. When this pestilence 
walketh at noonday, itis bad enough, 
but how any man can be found fool 
enough to advocate it at night, is amaz- 





ing. He must know (or perhaps care) 
very little about children or sickness in 
the household. Some one writes from 
Kilburn to complain of its brass bands 
which begin at ten o’clock; of course. if he 
wrote from Grosvenor Square, we should 
say “ Serve him right”; but as Kilburn is 
not inhabited by ‘‘the classes,” I think 
we might incline our ear to him. It is 
all very well to sneer at ‘‘the Sick and the 
Sensitive”; but the scribe who does so 
should remember that even poor people 
require sleep. 

The man for whom the nervous lady 
had been looking all her life—the burg- 
lar under her bed—has again been dis- 
covered apparently by nota very nerv- 
ous lady (save ina muscular sense) for she 
instantly caught hold of him, dragged 
him out and gave him into custody. The 
proper way is not to stoop and look for 
him, but to roll a ball under the 
bed, which, if he is not there, 
comes out on the other side. The best 
story of a discovery of this kind I heard 
told at areligious revival meeting; and I 
have reason to believe it authentic. A 
pious widow, on retiring to her chamber, 
saw apairof blucher boots with some- 
body’s feet in them, protruding from the 
bottom of the bed. There was no neces- 
sity for further examination,nor,of course, 
to roll the ball; she knew he was there, 
and also that he was taller than he sup- 
posed himself to be. She was alone, and 
far from earthly help. She at once knelt 
down as usual, and said her prayers aloud 
but with rather an unusual rider, or ap- 
pendix. After praying for all the wicked, 
she added, ‘‘ and especially for this mis- 
erable sinner who is under my bed, with 
his thoughts fixed on robbery and mur- 
der.” The man was so taken aback by 
this personal illusion—much worse than 
being “‘ named” in the House of Com- 
mons—that he crawled out, a penitent, 


and under the widow’s guidance became a- 


preacher, 

‘The latest novelty,” we are informed by 
a writer on the fashions, ‘‘ in the decora- 
tion of the dinner-table, is to have groups 
of miniature animals of every kind placed 
here and there among the flowers.” He 
goes on to say what is not very compli- 
mentary to the diners, that this forms a 
useful topic to those who find it difficult 
to originate subjects. If this be so, pro- 
fessional diners out had better pay a visit 
to the Zoological Gardens in the morn- 
ing, to get up facts for their conversation. 

One great advantage of this system in do- 
mestic circles would be its cheapness; eve- 
ry house with children in it has a Noah’s 
ark, and nothing would be easier than 
to borrow the contents of it from Tommy 
and Bobby, wrapped in unconscious slum- 
ber above stairs, to ornament the table. If 
the cow’s color has been sucked away, or 
a pin been substituted for the hind leg of 
the elephant, it will be no matter; these 
defects will afford more topics upon the 
greediness or ingenuity of the young. 
What is really significant in this ‘‘ new 
departure ”’ is the light it throws upon the 
dullness and tedium of dinner-parties; for 
what must the cofversational powers of a 
‘‘party” be that find a stimulus in it? 

Some imaginations, on the other hand, 
require very little to firethem. A young 
gentleman of seventeen has got into 
trouble for collecting shavings in his em- 
ployer’s house, saturating them with gal- 
lons of oil and turpentine, and discharg- 
ing a revolver into them, presumably 
with an eye to a conflagration. He also 
expressed a wish (which though often felt 
we have most of us prudence to conceal) 
to shoot his employer. Of course it will 
be said: ‘‘ This must have been due to 
liquor.” I once knew an old colonel who 
shook in every limb, and always observed 
to strangers, who could not but be at- 
tracted by the circumstance: ‘‘It is not 
drink as you think.” And similarly our 
young friend was so farinnocent. In- 
deed his counsel stated that his client was 
a total abstainer, and could only account 
for the young gentleman’s conduct by his 
being ‘‘ much excited by reading roman- 
ces.” I wonder whose romances! In the 
whole range of fiction I can remember 
no example the following of which could 
induce the most docile reader to behave 
in so remarkable a way. But every one 





delights to gird at the poor novelist. The 
last suggestion that has been kindly 
made to him by the greatest circulation 
in the world is that he should make use of 
the genius with which Heaven has en- 
dowed him “to counteract the flood of 
pernicious literature” by writing penny 
stories. Penny stories are sold to the 
trade for a half-penny, the profit on each 
is not the fraction of a farthing. The lead- 
er writer who was put_upon this practical 
scheme of benevolence is not, I suppose, 
paid for his. long sermon on a similar 
scale. Why should novelists and novel- 
ists only, be subject to these gratuitous 
and absurd impertinences? 

‘The Home of Rest for Horses,” in Vic- 
toria Buildings, has, I am glad to see, 
lately received a bequest. Upward of 
fifty animals, we are told, have lately 
been admitted there, and obtained the re- 
cuperation of which they stood so much in 
need. They are, of course, the property 
of the poor, for whom their mainstays are 
thus preserved to them; and it is a good 
work, no doudt, from the human point of _ 
view. The horse, however, may well 
look at it from another standpoint. To 
have one’s failing strength restored in 
old age, merely to be set to. work again 
from which “ easeful death” would other- 
wise have released us, is not much to be 
thankfulfor. Fancy being put into an 
almshouse for six months, and after being 
‘** recuperated” set to our old employ- 
ment of breaking stones! 

As I passed ina railway carriage out of 
a London station the other day, I caught 
sight of an advertisement in large type 
on the walls that haunted me on my jour- 
ney, and for long afterward. It was un- 
happily only the first few lines which the 
increasing speed of the train permitted me 
to read, and in vain I strove to fill up the 
rest from what went before it. ‘ The 
youngest, handsomest, most intelligent, 
and most highly educated”—so farI had 
got, and no farther, though I almost lost 
my hat in craning out of the window for 
more. Who could it be that was thus no- 
tifying his surpassing superiority to the 
public ? He must have a good opinion of 
himself indeed. For the moment it struck 
me that it must be “Randolph.” But 
from the nature of the poster, which was 
a permanent one, it could have nothing 
to do with him. Not oneof my country 
friends could help me with the problem, 
though they were smart enough with sug- 
gestions. Some said, ‘“‘Of course it’s 
Gladstone”; but even admitting that he 
has all the other virtues, the G. O. M. 
could scarcely be termed ‘‘the youngest.” 
I got in such a state of mind about it at 
Jast that I came back earlier to town than 
Ihad intended. As the train steamed 
into the terminus, the offers of the por- 
ters were neglected; my baggage seemed 
of no sort of consequence; I had only 
eyes for the advertisement. Now Ishould 
know who was ‘‘the youngest, hand- 
somest, most intelligent, most highly cul- 
tivated”; and after all it was only a Per- 
forming Horse. 1 don’t think advertisers 
have any right to make fools of people in 
this way. 

A bank-note of any kind is a novelty to 
many persons, and especially to those like 
myself who cultivate literature upon a 
little oatmeal; but the one that lies before 
me just now, has a genuine claim to 
rarity. Itis a Russian 100 rouble note, 
oblong, and about twice the size of our 
own paper currency. It’s peculiarity is 
that it bears interest at the rate of five 
percent. At the back of it are the dates 
at which the interest is due, so that its 
present value can be calculated at a 
glance. This is quite a novelty in finance, 
The ‘ pull” which the Russian Govern- 
ment expect, I am told, is that the notice 
it bears of the interest ceasing in five 
years will be in many cases disregarded; 
and that its owners will continue to 
hoard it till long after the time it has 
ceased to fructify. 

Sidney Cooper, the great painter of 
‘*Landscapes with cattle” is dead. A 
charming though monotonous artist. “His 
chief fault, we are told by the critics, 
(though it was rather his misfortune), was 
that he was so easily imitated. Genuine 
Sidney Coopers are of great value, but 
there are so many and such excellent imi- 
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tations of his style that sales are not 
effected. In Art merit is of no conse- 
quence in comparison with a name; and 
a picture as good as Sidney Cooper’s but 
not one of his is valueless. If a man 
wrote as well as Thackeray, so well that 
you could not tell him from Thackeray, 
he would get his price in the market, I 
fancy, even though he was not Thack- 
eray. Nothing amuses me more than the 
efforts of professional critics to bring Lit- 
erature down to the same level as Art in 
these matters, and their complete and 
total failure. There is something of dull- 
ness in the ** Higher Culture,” Iam thank- 
ful to say, which makes its apostles unat- 
tractive. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
<dilieaiadagliaihiniae 
A LAYMAN’S VIEWS ON THE 
“NEW DEPARTURE.’ 


BY THE HON. A. C, BARSTOW. 








THE term *‘ new departure” as gener- 
ally applied to the present theological posi- 
tion of Andover Seminary is very signifi- 
cant. 

The term in itself isa compact statement 
of the public judgment, as to the radical 
change in the doctrinal basis of that insti- 
tution as now represented, 

The term ‘ departure,” describes ** the 
act of departing”; ‘‘a going away”; ‘‘a 
deviation or abandonment, as of a rule of 
duty, or of a plan or purpose.” <A “ new 
departure,” is of course a departure re- 
cently made. Used with reference to An- 
dover Seminary this term describes just 
such achange as the Trustees and Profess- 
ors, acting as they dounder a trust had 
no right to make, under the terms and con- 
ditions of that trust. It is one, therefore, 
which cannot stand. Unless ** justice is 
fallen in the streets,” it must be condemned 
by our courts when they come to inter- 
pret the terms of thistrust; and it has al- 
ready been condemned at the bar of en- 
lightened conscience, where the higher 
law is supreme. 

These Trustees and Professors know the 
doctrinal basis on which the founders of 
Andover stood during their lives, and 
that their purpose was to anchor and 
firmly secure this institution and its en- 
dowments, to that doctrinal basis. Of 
course, as individuals, they may depart 
from this basis if they will, but not as 
Professors or Trustees in this Seminary; 
because the terms of the trust admit of no 
‘‘departure.” Leaving the basis of doc- 
trine to which the Seminary was pledged, 
as honest men they should have left their 
offices, as one of their number, Professor 
Thayer, did, I once had a pastor who 
came to doubt the equality of the Father 
and the Son; and before that doubt had 
fully ripened into glisbelief, as an honest 
man, without prompting, he resigned his 
pastorate. He had been called, chosen 
and installed as an orthodox, Trinitarian 
pastor, and his consience would not allow 
him to hold the position any longer than 
he could be faithful to the whole body of 
truth expressed and implied in his call and 
settlement. If willing to indoctrinate 
others in his doubts, *‘ speculations,” or 
disbeliefs, he would not do it while re- 
ceiving pay for inculcating his old faith. 
How different the conduct of these Pro- 
fessors. While, as required, they renew 
their subscriptions to the old faith from 
year to year, they seem todo it with so 
many mental reservations, as to change 
the obligation to defend it, into a liberty 
to undermine, if not to overthrow it; and 
all this at the expense of the income from 
endowment funds. 

This unhappy state of things must not 
be regarded as accidental, or as resulting 
from a natural *‘ conjunction of fortuitous 
circumstances.” That would be too 
charitable a view to take of the matter. 
What the world regards as accidents, are 
often the result of plans, laid and wrought 
out in secret, through one or many in- 
struments. Napoleon, who once said ‘‘I 
make circumstances,” has had many am- 
bitious imitators, who have failed to imi- 
tate him in a frank avowal. Itis safe, I 
think, to look at the anomalous position 
which Andover Seminary occupies to-day, 
as the result of plans laid by a master 
mind many years since. Possibly with 
ambition to be a leader of thought. or the 





founder of a school in what is called 
‘progressive orthodoxy,” he starts ‘‘the- 
ories” and ‘‘speculations,” which need the 
“dogma” of ‘‘second probation,” or 
‘eternal probation” to complete a system; 
and without authority of Scripture adopts 
it, as necessary to justify God in his plan 
of saving men. In a quiet way, his per- 
sistent will pursues this plan, with a 
sleepless and tireless energy, worthy of a 
better cause. Look back through a de- 
cade of years, and see that tireless mind 
bending the wills of trustees and profes- 
sors, to accept—*‘ secretly for fear of the 
Jews’’—these views which he as secretly 
holds; or undermining and displacing 
those whom he could not bend, that he 
might fill their places with men who were 
ready to adopt his views, though they 
never had been ready to avow or preach 
them in public. 

When ‘‘the fullness of time had come,” 
when but a single man in the Board of 
Trustees, and hardly one among the Pro- 
fessors was left to oppose him, the new 
‘* hypothesis,” or ** speculation,” or ‘‘ dog- 
ma” came to birth, and came so quietly, 
that it was thought by many to be still- 
born—a birth and death conjoined. 

As tirst announced, it was not a ‘‘ doc- 
trine”! It involved no change of creed! 
It wasa * hypothesis” naturally evolved 
or developed by ‘‘ modern thought,” which 
could do no harm to any, but might prove 
a comfort to some who were beyond the 
light of the Gospel, or living within it, 
had so long blinded their eyes to it, that 
their darkness was as greatand as pitia- 
ble, as though they had always lived be- 
yond it. 

God’s messengers may “comfort His 
people” and ‘‘speak comfortably to 
Jerusalem”; but where in the Scriptures 
do they find authority for speaking words 
of comfort to those who ‘‘ did not like to 
retain Godin their knowledge,” or who, 
when they knew God, glorified him not as 
God ?” 

Is it true that in the secret conferences 
over the policy of announcing this ‘‘ new 
departure,” it was advocated by some on 
the ground that it would open a path from 
Cambridge and Boston to Andover, which 
would prove attractive to students from 
Harvard and Tufts Colleges, and easy for 
them to travel? Is it true that God’s 
truth was to be thus diluted, so as to 
make it entirely palatable, or at 
least less offensive’ to unevangelical 
men? Is this not ‘turning the 
truth of God into a_ lie? Was 
not the great Apostle to the Gentiles 
thinking of justsuch men, when he wrote 
‘*to the saints and faithful brethren in 
Christ which are at Colosse”: ‘‘ Beware 
lest any man spoil you through philoso- 
phy and vain deceit, after the tradition of 
men, after the rudiments of the world, and 
not after Christ!” 

Is there not now, as there was in the 
days of Paul, a ‘‘ vain and deceitful phi- 
losophy,” prejudicial to true religion, that 
sets up viceand curious speculations 
about things above us, which God has not 
chosen to reveal; and which, therefore, 
are of no use to any, but’ greatly injuri- 
ous to many? 

Ministers in these Schools of the 
Prophets, who sit, as did the scribes and 
Pharisees, ‘‘in Moses’ seat,” to expound 
the law, are exposed to peculiar tempta- 
tions. They are so much withdrawn from 
the practical work of the ministry; so 
much engaged in an effort to reduce The- 
ology to an exact system or science, and 
in teaching the same, that they are in 
danger of neglecting other and weightier 
matters. Their efforts to make every part 
of their system agree and harmonize with 
every other, may tempt them to borrow 
now and then from their own fancy, or 
their ‘‘inner consciousness,” what they 
do not find in the Bible, thus imitating 
the Jewish Rabbis, who, going beyond 
the law, tithed ‘‘ mint and annis and cum- 
min,” while they ‘‘ omitted the weightier 
matters of thelaw, judgment, mercy and 
faith.” 

The Gospel, as the Master taught it, is 
very simple. It was addressed to the heart 
more than to the head. It was a matter 
of faith more-than of speculative belief, 
or of the wisdom of the schools. When 
Christ sought men to spread it, ‘‘ not 





many wise, not many mighty, not many 
noble were called.” He called unlearned 
fishermen from their nets, and sent them 
forth with full commission. It may be 
said that he promised to “‘ give them a 
mouth and wisdom”; but his promise to 
all now—** He that doeth my will shall 
know of the doctrine” —is hardly less. 

But let me not be understood as object- 
ing to schools or to systems of theology. 
If founded on the Bible, and the Bible 
only, I favor them. When they leave 
that foundation or commence to drift 
from it, my favor wanes. ‘‘ Having the 
form of Godliness,” I would have those 
who lead them careful that they -do not 
lose or ‘‘deny the power thereof.” I 
would have them graduate class after 
class of men, and the larger the better, 


who are “‘ not ashamed of the Gospel of: 


Christ”—men of such deep and earnest 
convictions, that they have no time, and 
no place in. their minds or hearts for 
doubts respecting truths plainly revealed; 
or for fine-spun theories or speculations 
concerning those ‘‘ secret things which 
belong to God”—men, who, if they go to 
the heathen, will carry the same Gospel 
which Paul preached with such success 
“from Jerusalem all round to Illyri- 
cum,” and then could say with him, ‘‘So 
much as in me is, I am ready to preach 
the Gospel at Rome also!” 

Had Paul been called to the Presidency 
of a School of the Prophets, weshould ex- 
pect to learn in the record that he taught 
‘* that which he had received of the Lord” 
neither more nor less: without amplifica- 
tion or limitation; without gloss or mys- 
tification; and without entering the field 
of things unrevealed, to theorize or specu- 
late upon matters where even he could 
only ‘‘ darken counsel by words without 
knowledge.” Neither the Universalist 
theory of eternal probation or salvation 
for all; nor the new ‘‘dogma” at Andover, 
of a ‘* second probation for some; nor Dr. 
Lyman Abbott’s newer dogma of one pro- 
bation for all; but of uncertain length— 
unlimited by time, or possibly by the cy- 
cles of eternity—would have been allowed 
place or thought against the declaration 
of Scripture, that ‘‘ after death is the 
judgment”; and that ‘‘the wicked shall 
go away intoeverlasting punishment.” 

Indeed, in his Epistles to Timothy, ‘this 
own son in the faith,” we learn how anx- 
ious Paul was that he should “ avoid fool- 
ish questions that do gender strifes”; and 
that he should ‘ hold fast the form of 
sound words which thou hast heard of 
me,” assured that ‘‘ all Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness; that the 
man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.” 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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THOSE REJECTED APPLICANTS. 
THE REAL HINDRANCE. 
BY AN HONORARY MEMBER. 














THAT most pathetic picture, which Dr. 
McKenzie drew at Springfield, of the 
heart-ache and agony endured by those 
rejected applicants for mission service 
under the American Board, touched and 
moved me deeply. As I listened to the 
iteration and reiteration of their agony 
and sufferings, they seemed to me to re- 
peat in their experience that of the man 
who went down from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho and fell among thieves, who stripped 
him and left him half-dead. Upon the 
other side of them, also, the callous- 
hearted priest and Levite passed, and 1 
felt impelled to essay the réle of the good 
Samaritan and go down to their help, and 
endeavor, if possible, to relieve their 
agony and sufferings. I found one of 
them, and as I looked upon his agonized 
face I sought at once to pour into his 
gaping wounds the oil of consolation. 

** My dear friend,” I said, “* you wished 
to enter the foreign field and were not 
called to it by the powers that be. Yet 
be not thus overwhelmed in agony. There 
are multitudes who have desired to be 
called to some particular church in the 
home field, and they have presented them- 
selves before the church and people, and 
have done their best to convince them 





that they were specially adapted to do 
them good; but after, in some cases, weeks 
of trial, they have not been called. Other 
and still other fields they have sought, 
and been again and again rejected; but 
they have not been thrown into agony by 
even these repeated rejections. Why 
then, my friend, allow yourself thus to 
suffer? Is there no other place where you 
can serve God and seek to save men, 
except under appointment by the 
American Board?’ I was at once 
made aware by severe  contortions 
of agony that this,oil of consolation only 
irritated the deep and bleeding wound, 
and I speedily essayed to administer the 
wine of a different treatment. ‘Tell me, 
my friend, just the hindrance which 
caused your rejection and thus blighted 
and blasted all your hopes.” 

.After much hesitation and urging, he 
drew from his bosum a small and sadly 
dilapidated German doll, and said: ‘‘This 
is the sole hindrance.” 

In amazed incredulity I asked him to 
explain. He said: ‘‘ The American Board 
declare, and I admit, that so great is the 
tendency of the heathen to idolatry that 
it would never be wise or safe to let them 
see this German doll or to know or sus- 
pect that I possess it. Iknow it would 
greatly hinder my work if it did not also 
cause divisions and greater disaster; but 
I promised that no one should ever see it 
or know that I possessed it.” 

‘* But suppose,” I said, *‘ that you should 
draw it from your pocket by mistake or 
your children should discover and disclose 
it?” 

** Well,” he said, ‘it would be a dan- 
gerous thing; but I mean to take care that 
it shall never so happen.” 

‘*Is this German doll very valuable, or 
do you love or prize it very highly that 
you so desire to take it with you?” I 
asked. 

‘**Oh no,” he replied, ‘ it is really worth- 
less and I do not care for it at all.” 

‘* Why, then, do you keep it?’ I still 
queried. 

‘Well, I love to look at it now and 
then, and sometimes to play with it,” was 
his answer. 

‘* But you love the heathen, you really 
desire to go and seek to save them?’ I 
added. 

“Oh yes!” he cried, with intense 
earnestness; ‘‘if I had a hundred lives 
they would be in a hundred places. 
I would live a hundred times for their 
sakes. I am in an agony of desire; my 
heart is breaking for the longing it has to 
go.” 

‘* Well, all that keeps you back,” I said, 
‘is your desire to keep and carry this 
German doll ?” 

‘* Yes,” he answered. 

‘* Why not, then, throw aside what you 
admit is a dangerous and worthless thing 
and go?” I asked. 

Isaw the agony deepen on his face, as 
he cried: ‘‘ What! cast my German doll 
away? Oh no; a thousand times, no! I 
cannot go without it.” 

‘*But the heathen are perishing in 
darkness and sin,” I urged. 

‘** T know it,” he replied; ‘‘ but I cannot 
give up my German doll even to save the 
heathen.” . 

‘* But do you not hear the wail of their 
misery sounding above the surges of the 
sea?” I still urged. 

‘*Qh yes,” he groaned; but what is 
that compared to the agony I should feel 
in the surrender of my German doll ?” 
‘*Oh no; unless I can take this, my su- 
preme, yet worthless treasure with me, 
I cannot go.” 

I urged and entreated and pleaded and 
prayed, by all the perils of the heathen, 
by the love of Christ, by the sympathy he 
claimed to feel, and by the agony he suf- 
fered because he was not allowed to go, 
but neither “ oil nor wine ” could help or 
heal kis wounds, and I had to surrender 
the part of the Samaritan, and join the 
priest and Levite, and pass by on the other 
side. 


-* 
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Mrs. GEN. T. R. R. Coss, of Atlanta, 
Ga., has the original draft of the Confeder- 
ate Constitution as itcame from the com- 
mittee who drafted it. It is said that Pho- 
tographer Sarony, of this city, owns the 
Constitution as finally adopted by the Con- 
federate Congress. 
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A WORD ABOUT OUR GARDENS. 
IIL. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 





THAT love for the pattern-bed manner of 
gardening which, as I have tried to show. is 
both inartistic and extravagant, is, unfortu- 
nately, but one expression of the low status 
of our taste with regard to the management 
of natural forms in general. We have hardly 
begun co realize that the proper disposition 
of surfaces of land and water and of grow- 
ing plants, whether large or small, is as 
truly a matter of art as their proper repre- 
sentation upon canvas. 

When a problem is so vast and compli- 
cated that we cannot possibly manage it 
ourselves we call in a landscape gardener to 
deal with it—as in the laying out of great 
public parks and sometimes of country- 
places. But even then we hardly acknow]l- 
edge his right to be called an artist; we are 
too apt to think him a mere mixture of the 
surveyor, the engineer and the horticultur- 
ist, concerned chiefly with questions of prac 
tical import. We want him to drain 
swamps and remove obstacles and build 
convenient drives and walks, and plant trees 
for shade, to make the site commodious, 
neat and bealthful. We acknowledge, too, 
that he must beautify it, but we think he 
can accomplish this merely by making his 
trees grow well, and by giving us an abun- 
dance of flower-beds. Wedo not see that he 
must beautify it as a whvle—that beauty 
and usefulness must be inseparably imter- 
mingled, that the problem is one for art to 
deal with and, therefore, must be treated 
according to some well-defined, comprehen- 
sive scheme, some general idea. We do not 
see that intelligent recognition should be 
given to the great basic laws which always 
govern art, no matter what may be the di- 
rection it takes or the materials it uses, the 
laws which prescribe variety in unity, the 
suboraination of particulars to generals, 
and the securing of harmonious effects of 
line and composition, and of light-and 
shade and color. Sometimes when we see a 
beautiful bit of made scenery in which these 
laws have been respected, we think, How un 
artist would like to paint it! But do we 
often think that, therefore, the man who 
created it must, also, in the truest sense 
have been an artist ? 

Failing to recognize that his work is ar- 
tistic work, we fail to respect it and pre- 
serve it. No one would think of adding de- 
tails to a painted landscape t? suit one’s own 
particular taste in the matter of details. 
And no one would deliberately let a beauti- 
ful picture goto ruin for lack of common 
care. But we thus mutilate and thus 
neglect the landscape-gardener’s work witb- 
out a twinge of conscience. No work re- 
quires such constant and intelligent care. 
For when a painted landscape is finished it 
is done and will not change, while when a 
planted landscape is finished it is only be- 
gun and will inevitably change from year to 
year. Therefore, if we ask an artist to make 
it for us we should allow him to preserve it 
for us, or at least should see that his inten- 
tions are faithfully carried out. But in- 
stead of this. both in our public parks and 
in our private places, we rurely take care of 
the artist’s arrangements and we rarely re- 
frain from spoiling them with rearrange- 
ments of ourowa. We allow the trees he 
has planted young and small and therefore 
thickly, to remain unthinned and grow into 
tangled thickets or tall groves of naked 
poles with a tuft of foliage atop; and if any 
perish among the plants which he intended 
to remain we: seldom think of replacing 
them as they were. And even before the 
damages of neglect have had time to show 
themselves we effect still greater damage 
by overt acts of interference. We spoil his 
vista by planting some obtrusive tree for 
the sake of its individual charm, or we 
open a vista where he knew that a mass of 
shadow was better in place. Wecut ‘‘con- 
venient paths’’ (which we could quite as 
conveniently do without) through his broad, 
quiet lawns; and always and of course we 
spot about our ribbon-beds and masses of 
geraniums with a taste exactly compar- 
able to that which, given a room beauti- 
fully and harmoniously decorated by an 
artist, would pin up chromos from the 

Christmas Graphic that it might look more 
“lively.” : 

In those thousand-fold more numerous 
cases where we ask no artist to help us but 
work our own wills on our own land, how 
often do we recognize the claims of art even 
in so far as to make up our minds distinctly 
with regard to the general effect we wish to 
produce ? We want to make our place pretty 
and so we choose a quantity of things which 





individually we think pretty, and spot them 
about as chance may direct. If we were 
more sensible we should ask ourselves first, 
What is it we want as a whole? And then 
we should try to get it by using the most 
suitable materials, and rejecting all which 
are not snitable, however charming we may 
thiuk them individually. So many things 
quite as charming would offer themselves as 
entirely appropriate that we should feel, in 
the end, that the sacrifice had not been very 
great. And, being properly assorted and 
arranged, mutually helpful, harmoniously 
contrasting, they would give us a far great- 
er and especially afar more lasting pleasure 
than if each thing had been planted for its 
own sake only. 

When a place is extensive we may, of 
course, make room for general effects of 
many kind and somewhere find a spot 
where pretty much everything we admire 
can be appropriately planted. But when it 
is small we must, I say, make our choice of 
one effect and keep to this. If we wanta 
lawn let us make it as broad and simple and 
Jawn-like as possible—not cut it up with un- 
necessary paths, kill its grass and decrease 
its size with too many trees, or ruinits unity 
with chromo-spots of color. A flower, it 
should be remembered, may be a beautiful 
piece of color when seen near at hand but is 
simply a blot, adab of color seen at a dis- 
tance. Set out ona lawn you will seeitata 
distance a thousand times more often than 
near at hand; and the bigger you make the 
spot hy multiplying units, the worse will be 
its effect. 

If, on the other hand, you love flowers 
more than anything else, make your grounds 
a flower-garden frankly and simply. Make 
the beds the main thing, and keep other 
things accessory and subordinate. Or, if 
you want a shrubbery, make that. But do 
not try to have everything—a lawn, asbrub- 
bery, a flower-garden and a miniature forest 
within the compass of youracre. Whatever 
your scheme, you can always find a place in 
it for enough flowers to please all but the 
most passionate floriculturist. And you 
will find plenty of places where the spots 
and dabs of color* they make will not be 
ugly, disturbing blots, but delightful ac- 
centsandenlivenments. You can have quan- 
tities of early flowering bulbs by planting 
them notin massed beds which they will 
leave bare through all the later months, or 
from which they must be removed (at no lit- 
tleexpense) to make room for something 
else, but on the edges of your shrubbery, or 
near your trees, or sprinkled amid your grass 
where it is not closely shorn. Here they 
can be left to themselves year after year. 
and here, too, each will be individually, 
yet modestly effective, and infinitely more 
beautiful than crowded into a formal mass 
with many others. If you like red gerani 
ums do not think that, therefore, the more 
you have of them the better, and do 
not plant tnem in huge clumps by them- 
selves, or, stil] worse, intermixed with flar- 
ing pink ones. It isnot really a very good 
plant, for its red isa little hard and not very 
harmoniously contrasted with the yellow- 
ish green of its leaves. Yet afew daysago 
I saw two or three which seemed to me as 
lovely as bits of floral flame—growing on 
the edge of the grass with their scarlet heads 
relieved against the soft gray of a moss- 
grown rock. Again, a dahlia, although it 
has a fine, and often a beautitully colored 
flower, is an ugly plant grown in great com- 
pact masses. Buta row of them alonga 
stone wall, the formal lines of which har- 
monize with their own formality, may be 
strikingly beautiful. And so with the holly- 
hock or the sunflower. Find the right place 
for them and give up theidea that you can- 
not have too many of them, and you may re- 
joice day by day that you havea few. 

But I had no idea of running into a horti- 
cultural lecture. All I wanted to do was 
just to suggest that the management of 
plants in any possible way is a matter of art; 
that whenever we can we ought to have an 
artist to help us with it; and that when we 
cannot do this we ought at least to think 
what we are about while we are working 
and to use the same taste we employ on the 
inside of our homes—not lay it aside and 
fall back upon an undiscriminating “ love 
of Nature.” If we really loved Nature’s 
products as much as we say, we should study 
them more carefully and realize when they 
are well displayed, when contorted, mis- 
managed and abused. We should think in 
the beginning of the general effect our work 
will have when it is done; and then we 
should think of each detail and see that it is 
intrinsically beautiful and plays its part in 
assisting the general effect. We should not 
plant a white birch tree or a purple beech 
apy more than a red geranium, sim- 
ply because we like it individually 
irrespective of any thought of its 
surroundings. We should not plant so 





many things that none can be well seen. 
We should not sentimentally exclaim 
against the sacrifice of a “nice tree” if ten 
other nice trees or one other nicer tree are 
being ruined by its presence. We should 
care lovingly, I repeat, for each detail, and 
still more lovingly for the effect of all to- 
getber. And we should always look ahead 
a few years instead of thinking of the pres- 
ent moment only. Nothing can be really 
completed at the moment in landscape 
gardening, and nothing good can casually 
result from years of unpremeditating labor. 

I think it is very certain that if we ap- 
proached our grounds and gardens, no mat- 
ter how small they may be, in this artistic 
spirit we should enjoy them infinitely more 
than we do to-day, as well as make them 
infinitely better. When we think of a plant 
not merely as beautiful in itself, but as a 
factor in a beautiful larger whole, must it 
not be doubly interesting ? And when we 
are creating beauty for to-day, with an eye 
to a greater beauty tor the coming years, 
must not our work be trebly satisfactory ? 
Even the tiniest front-yard, even the small- 
est window-garden, will give us twenty 
times more pleasure if we think not merely 
how many flowers we can grow init, but 
how prettily we can mass and compose and 
harmonize and display them. 

New YORE CITy. 








Sanitary 


CHOLERA AT THE PORT OF NEW 
YORK. 


IT is reasonable that there should be some 
anxiety of the public mind whenever cases 
of Cholera areat New York Quarantine. It 
has been a singular good fortune or the re- 
sult of good management that with the 
Cholera prevailing so much in Southern 
Europe for three years past this should be 
our first serious invasion. 

For the extent to which it has prevailed 
abroad has hardly been estimated by the 
general public. From its deadly course at 
Marseilles it has continued to appear at lo- 
calities here and there. Since we are hav- 
ing so many Italian immigrants and are in 
communication with so many Kuropean 
ports itis all the more surprising that we 
have not had more frequent cases. Nor are 
we to borrow false security from the fact 
that the winter is near at hand, Cholera- 
does not, lice yellow fever, disappear with 
the occurrence of frost. The records of our 
serious invasion of 1873 trace the chief cen- 
ter to arrivals in December. The last epi- 
demic in Paris broke out in November. It 
is not even true that the danger is only in 
the storing of the contagion until the com- 
ing spring. Our greatest security is in that 
incessant and exact vigilance which guards 
every approach to our shores, and which 
subjects persons and baggage to“he most 
exact methods of disinfection. While the 
long detention of well passengers is not nec- 
essary aiter their own danger uf attack is 
probably past, the most exact methods of 
personal cleansing must be applied to them 
and their effects. In the case of a ship that 
came into the harbor of Liverpool three 
years since, after due time the passengers 
were allowed to land but were kept still un- 
der strick surveillance for atime. It was 
well that it was so since one developed dis- 
tinct symptoms. But asthe case was im- 
mediately in hand as well as the building in 
which it occurred, no subsequent cases fol- 
lowed. There is no other security against 
this or other like epidemics but eternal 
vigilance in all the exactness of administra, 
tive detail. Nor does this mean only or 
chiefly as to quarantine. It is to be borne in 
mind that the health administration of 
England attaches the least importance to 
this and concentrates its attentionon the 
general sanitation of districts and the 


prompt insolation of individual cases, 
and on attention to the localities 
in which they occur. The _ soil 


and the surroundings are the chief sources 
ofdanger. Then the person and effects are 
the centers of communication. It is not 
worth while to spend ail of our fore+s in de- 
termining whether the persons or things 
are the more dangerous or in what sense the 
disease is communicable. While the sani- 
tary authorities need to know the proper 
discriminations, yet persons and things and 
localities are all concerned and all are alike 
dangerous until there is prompt and sys- 
tematic dealing with each. There is no 
disease in which a delay of a few hours is 
fraught witb more serious possibilities. It 
is much, as it is in dealing with a fire. Dur- 
ing the epidemicin Marseilles the writer 
was in England. It was assuring to find 
how little dread there was of an epidemic 
there, on the part of health officials, where 
the health boards were in good working 
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order. Many a health officer forfeited his 
vacation only that he might keep himself and 
his assistants on guard. It was in this that 
the confidence rested. The local board is 
recreant in its duty that does not know to- 
day what it would do with its first case. All 
the details as far as possible should be set- 
tled so that each subordinate will know 
what to do. It is not probable that this 
country will escape the occurrence of indi- 
vidual cases. But it will escape the occur- 
rence of any wide-spread epidemic or of any 
extended local epidemic if a previous plan 
is settled upon and,as need be, carried out 
with precision. It includes the arbitrary 
oversight of all that relates to the first case 
and all persons and thiags brought in con- 
tact with it. Itis far more aifficult to deal 
with the lend precaution than it is witha 
marine arrival. The seaboard quarantine 
has everything compactly in charge and can 
locate both the cases and ship and effects. 

Itis the difficulty of lana quarantine that 
some person or thing can so eusily escape 
this oversight. The West has 1teaiized this 
more than the East, and does not as to mm- 
migrants trust only to the seaport protec-. 
tion. It provides in many of the states in- 
spection on the arrival of all immigtant 
trains and follows the destiny of each group 
of travelers. Experience more and more 
shows that it isa commercial and economi- 
cal, not less than a humune policy to have 
ali that relates to the communicable diseases 
under the most systematic guard. While 
we have every coutidence in the efficiency of 
the New York Quarantine, we believe that 
all health boards should be forecasting as 
to the possible advent oi cholera into their 
own localities aud should be able to give it 
such reception as will prevent its transfer 
to any other locality, or its coutinuance. 
The most fearful record, as toit, is in those 
places where bad water, filth aud warm, 
moist air laden with the products of 
decay have given it viculence and persist- 
ency of location, just as sume plants are so 
hard to eradicate when they have rooted 
and borne fruit in the fields est adapted to 
their culture. 








Biblical Research. 


AT what age did Solomon ascend the 
throne? This question was started by Dr. 
Nestle, in Stade’s Zeitschrift fur A. T. 
Wissenschaft in 1882. He noted that mod- 
ern writers, in the absence of definite infor- 
mation, generally guessed at twenty or 
thereabouts as his aye at thir time. Nestle 
says then that be was surprised to find that 
the *‘ Apostolic Constitutions” claim that 
Solomon ascended the throne at the age of 
twelve years, an age which is also given by 
Jewish authors, such as Rashi; Josephus, 
on the other hand, speaks of fourteen years. 
This article was reproduced in a translation 
by Rabbi Felsenthal, in the Hebrew Stu- 
dent (the predecessor of the O. T. Student) 
in 1882. In the following year, Dr. Kauf- 
mann, in the same Zeitschrift, drew atten- 
tion to the fact, that the first mention of 
the age as twelve years is to be found in the 
old chronological work, the Seder Olam, 
trom which it passed into the Jewish writ- 
ings of the Middle Ages. In the Theol. Stu- 
dien aus Wiirtemberg, for 1886, p. 160 sq., 
Dr. Nestle again brings up the subject, 
drawing attention to this that at least one 
of the leading MSS. of the Septuagint, 
namely the Alexandritus, together with 
some ancient versions, already cou.tains this 
statement in I Kings, ii, 2, where the werds 
trav dédexa are found, Lucien Gautier, pro- 
fessor in the Free Church Theological Sem- 
inary at Lausanne, has published some fur- 
ther confirmation of this in the Revue de 
Théologie et de Philosuphie, for November, 
1886, and has issued his article also as a spe- 
cial sheet. He has found in the Exercita- 
tiones Biblice, of the fine rabbinical and bib- 
lical scholar, Jobn Morin, published in 
Paris, 1660, the statement that Solomon was 
eleven years old when his son Rehoboam 
was born. This agrees with thestatement of 
the LXX, for Rehoboamevas forty-one years 
old at the death of his father (I Kings xiv, 
21), and the latter had reigned forty years 
(I Kings xi, 42). Morin mentions as the 
source of his information the Church tather 
Jerome, the translator of the Vulgate. He 
takes it f-om a letter, marked 132, of Je- 
rome who adds: * Etsi quidem in historiis 
aliter haberent Septuaginta Interpretes, 
aliter hebraica veritas, confugere potera- 
mus ad solita presidia, cta cem lingue 
tenere vernacule; nunc verocum et ipsum 
authenticum, et ceeteri Interpretes part 
auctoritate consentiant, nonin Scriptura 
sed in sensu est difficultas.’”” Jerome then 
found in his Hebrew text the words ‘‘twelve 
years,’ as he did also in the Septuagint, is 








the conclusion reached from this quotation 
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of Jerome, by Gautier. For it must be re- 
membered that Jerome wrote these words 
in reference to the difficulty presented by 
the statement that Solomon was a father 
already at the age of eleven years. In the 
letter quoted, he goes at great length to 
show how such a thing could be possible. 
Had his Hebrew text not contained this 
statement as to Solomon’s age, he, in har- 
mony with his position quoted, would 
doubtless have appealed to the silence of 
this text over against the statement of the 
Septuagint, rather than have entered 
upon a discussion of the problem itself. In 
none of the Vulgate editions, however, as 
far as these: could be consulted, does the 
statement concerning Solomon’s age appear 
in I Kings, ii, 12. But no critical edition of 
the Vulgate has ever been published; and 
the statement, which we havearight to 
expect in this passage, may yet be found in 
some of the uncollated manuscripts. 


....President W. F. Warren, of Boston, 
writes us: 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—At the time of the publication of 
“Paradise Found,” no Egyptologist by profession 
had ever located the Paradise of the ancient 
Egyptians at the North Pole. Itis therefore a 
fact well worth attention, when in a new study 
of the “Book of the Dead,’’a study published 
but a few weeks since, Maspero announces his 
belief that “le Jardin d’Ialou.” the Egyptian 
Paradise, was conceived to be at the absolutely 
northernmost extremity of the world. See Re- 
vup de l' Histoire des Religions. Paris, 1887, p. 275. 
The announcement is the more remarkable from 
the fact that this most distinguished of living 
French Egyptologists still holds to the old idea 
that the Egyptians conceived of the earth asa 
flat disk, and, as a consequence, has to confess 
that to him their mythical geography and cos- 
, Mography are only “un tissu de contradictions.” 
Respectfully yours, WILLIAM F. WARREN. 





Science. 


Mr. H. E. M. JAMEs, the recent traveler 
in Manchuria, gives the population of that 
country as twenty-two millions. Twelve of 
these inhabit Lian-tung or Féng-tien, the 
province adjoining Chibli, and thus com- 
paratively near to Pekin. For centuries 
Féng-tien was subject to Korea, but has 
since the eighth century, except during one 
brief interval, been incorporated with China. 
The other provinces, Kirin and Tsitsihar, did 
not come under the contiol of the Govern- 
ment of Pekin until 1644, at which date the 
Manchus conquered China. Nurh-ho-chih, 
a Manchu chief, had a few decades previous 
to this date conquered all the Manchu 
tribes outside of China, and made himself 
master also of the Chinese province of Féng- 
tien. In 1643 a brigand chief took Pekin, 
and the last of the Ming dynasty (native) 
committed suicide. The Chinese commander 
on the Manchurian frontier invited the 
Manchus to avenge his lord, and in 1644 the 
present dynasty was proclaimed in the per- 
son at Nurh-ho-chih’s grandson, a boy of 
six. As Manchuria has always been the 
recruiting ground for the Imperial army, it 
has been kept in a state of depletion, but 
during recent years Chinese cultivators 
have flocked into it tosuch an extent that 
there are twenty Chinese for one Manchu. 
Kirin has probably eight millions of people, 
Tsitsihar two. Two teachers of the Man- 
chu language were actually imported from 
Pekin to Kirin a few years go, so thoroughly 
has the Manchu language died out in its own 
land. Mr. James tells that when the Man- 
chus conquered China they ordered the men 
to shave their foreheads, plait their back 
hair into pig-tails, and wear narrow sleeves, 
and the women to leave off cramping 
their daughter’s feet. The men submit- 
ted, but the ladies indignantly refused. 
Manchu women do not cramp their feet. 
Opium is largely raised in Manchuria, 
and the taste for Indian opium is rapidly 
disappearing in favor of that of home 
growth. The crops of Manchuria are 
the same as those of Northern China, 
including beans of various kinds, the 
oil from which is the staple export of the 
country, and the hsiau-mi or small mil- 
let. There is great «mineral wealth, but 
mining is contrary to the law. Pines, 
walnuts, oak and elm attain great size, 
and timber is largely exported to China. 
The flora of Manchuria is that of North- 
eastern Asia, and, therefore, not unlike 
that of Northern Europe and the Brit- 
ish Islands. Vhe predominant orders are 
Composite, Rosacew, Liliacew, Ranuncu- 
lacee, and Leguminoser. Yet the tiger, once 
believed te be exclusively a tropical animal, 
is at home among this north-temperate veg- 
etation. The arsenal at Kirin (Manchuria) is 
filled with foreign machinery, German and 
English, all erected and managed by Chi- 
nese, without any foreign assistance. One 





of the Chinese foremen has invented an im- 
proved machine gun, which can fire eighty 
shots per minute, and is so portable that 
two men can easily carry it and its tripod. 


....Egypt has long been known as a 
country for onions. The Israelites in their 
journey toward Canaan murmured at the 
loss of the onions, the cucumbers and the 
flesh-pots of Egypt. The people, like most 
of these ancient nations, have only just 
found out how great are their natural ad- 
vantages. Not a dozen years ago exporting 
onions by the Egyptians was not thought 
of. We note that during two months re- 
cently, no less than 14,000 tons were re- 
ceived in Liverpool from Egypt. 





Personalities. 


Dr. J. A. S. GRANT BEY, who isthe senior 
medical officer in the Egyptian service, has 
just ‘sailed for Cairo after a brief visit to 
this country! as a delegate from Egypt to 
the International Medical Congress at 
Washington, where he read papers on Chol- 
era and the Quarentine. During) his near- 
ly twenty-five years’ service in Egypt, Dr. 
Grant has proved himself the wise adviser 
of the American missionaries and the hos- 
pitable friend of numerous American trav- 
elers, through whom he has become better 
known in America than any other English- 
man there. Dr. Grant is greatly interested 
in Egyptian antiquities, and has given 
small but valuable collections to several of 
our American museums. By his marriage 
he has become allied with America, in 
which country he takes a great interest. 
He has, during his few weeks’ stay in 
America, delivered: lectures on Egypt, 
ancient and modern,at Harvard College, be- 
fore the Albany Medical College and at 
other places. 





....Not only is Mrs. Cleveland in excel- 
lent health after her recent long journey- 
ings, but a member of her household that 
is exceedingly precious to her is in uncom- 
mon physical salubrity—the beautiful cow, 
‘*Grace R. Gross,’ presented to the first 
lady in America by Mr. George W. Childs. 
Mrs. Cleveland has privately declared her 
intention of milking this favorite some 
bright October morning, though probably 
not so early as the traditional five o’clock. 
If she does indulge in this little pastoral 
adventure, an artist ought to be on hand to 
make as pretty a picture as possible, and 
certainly one with little idealizing. 


....They are circulating the ungallant 
anecdote of General Sheridan that during 
the visit of the President and his ever-popu- 
lar wife in Philadelphia the general shyly 
refused to ride in the coach which Mrs. 
Cleveland was to drive—and did drive with 
such noticeable skill. The general was 
fearful of “the driving of any woman in 
creation,’’ according to one tale-bearer pres- 
ent, and vowed “‘ he would not risk his neck 
even with Mrs. Cleveland.”’ 


.... President Arthur, who had very sensi- 
tive hands, and especially suffered with that 
peculiar pain in the ends of the fingers that 
is known to many people, always opposed 
the custom of the unlimited Presidential 
hand-shaking at rural receptions. He gene- 
rally lost the use of his hand after even 
somewhat sparsely attended occasions of 
the sort. The St. Louis reception is said to 
have subjected Mr. Cleveland to the squeez- 
ing of nearly 13,000 welcoming palms! 


....The Hon. Frederick Douglass lately 
told a friend that he found the American 
tourists surprisiugly polite to him and his 
wife, and received many civilities that struek 
him as odd—* considering,” he added dryly, 
“that if I met most of the compatriots in 
question on Pennsylvania Avenue, they 
would not touch me with a pair of tongs.’’ 
But perhaps Mr. Douglass is a trifle severe. 


.... The King of Holland, who was lately 
given up by every one of his court physicians, 
has mortified them much by _ regain- 
ing what seems his perfect health. He 
is able to drive a high drag daily, and is in 
the Scheveningen boulevard almost every 
fine afternoon, accompanied by the Queen, 
who is exceedingly fond of such outings with 
him, 


....Professor A. Graham Bell’s wife, is 
considered an adept in ‘“lip-language.” 
She is perfectly deaf; but has so developed 


her observation that she participates in all 
the ordinary conversation with her family 
and friends as readily as those un whom so 
covere an affliction and inconvenience is not 
aid. 


....Itissaid that the Misses Drexel, of 
Philadelphia, made, a long time ago, a mu- 
tual agreement as tothe amount of their 
private charities, which are set at as large 


an aggregate as $100,000 every year by some 
of their acquaintances, 





* Pebbles. 


THE first frost is twice blessed. It brings 
down the chestnuts and the mosquito.— 
Puck. 


....There isa king in Africa who has no 
tongue. He is at once the king and the 
kingdumb.—E«achange. 





....A stringed instrument should always 
achord, and the player of aread instrument 
should never loose his place. 


.... Sniffer, when he has a cold in his 
head, calls his ulster ‘“ Billy,” because he 
finds it ‘‘ such a good goat.”’ 


...“‘Oh, Mr. Story! Ise fixed your book 
dat you gave sister. She said it was dry 
reading; so Ise put it in de baf-tub.”’ 


....Signorina Teresina Tua is on a star- 
ring tuain thiscountry. She plays the vi- 
olin, but is, we trust, no amatua.—Boston 
Beacon. 


....Itis sad to see family relics sold at 
aution, but the most painful thing under 
the hammer is generally your thumb nail 
—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


....A poet sent to an editor a contribu- 
tion entitled, ‘‘Why do I live?”? The editor 
answered, ‘“ Because you sent your con- 
tribution by mail instead of bringing it.”— 
Northern Eagle. 


....She (sentimently inclined): ‘‘ What is 
your favorite flower, Mr. Pitt?” He (com- 
mercially inclined): ‘‘Well, we handle vari- 
ous brands, but there is the biggest margin 
in red winter No 2.—Epoch. 


....When an Irishman went into a Chi- 
nese laundry and told the Mongolian in 
charge to hurry up his washing, because he 
hadn’t a clean shirt bosom to his back, that 
was a bull in a China shop, wasn’t it?— 
Texas Siftings. 


...'* Why, Miss Clarwa, are you weading 
another of Tolstoi’s novels? Weally, you 
are so devoted to this new litewature that I 
shall have to call you ‘ Wussia.’” “ All 
right, Mr. Featherly; you call me ‘ Russia’ 
and I'll call you ‘ Half-calf’!’”’ 


....(Young Mr. Sissy has declared his 
passion and was feverishly awaiting his 
fate.) ‘Mr. Sissy,’’ she said, and the name 
as she spake it, fell upon his ear like music 
in the night, ‘‘ Have you said anything to 
your mother about this?”’—Harper’s Ba- 
zar. 


....Countryman: “Fi’ pounds too much 
for him? He’s a won’erful good sportin’ 
daug, sir! Why he come toa dead p’int in 
the street,sir,elose ag’in a ol’ gen’leman,the 
other day—fust o’ September it was, sir— 
and the gen’leman told me arterwards as his 
name were ‘Partridge !’’’ Customer: ‘“‘You 
don’t say so!” Bargain struck !—Punch. 


....“‘My dear, can you change a ten for 
me ?”’ asked the wife of a penurious husband 
when company was present. ‘Yes,’ he an- 
swered with a wild, dazed look, not under- 
standing how his wife was possessed of so 
much money. ‘Will you have it in small 
bills ?” “I meant a10-cent piece,” she said 
meekly. Tableau.—Detroit Free Press. 


....Caller (to Mrs. Wabash of Chicago): 
‘‘Were you at the dinner-party given by Mrs. 
Breezy last week?” Mrs. Wahash:“‘Yes.”’ Call- 
er: “It was a success, of course? Her dinners 
always are.’’ Mrs. Wabash: “‘Ye-es. Every- 
thing was very nice, but there were only 
nine kinds of pie. Mrs. Breezy explained 
that the baker had disappointed her.’’—The 
Sun. 


i .... Teacher : “Now, Johnnie, suppose your 
father has an income of five thousand dol- 
lars a year from his business. He spends 
two thousand for your mamma’s clothes; 
fifty dollars for his own clothing, and one 
thousand dollars in miscellaneous expenses. 
How much will he have at the end of the 
year?” Johnnie (after mature delibera- 
tion): ‘‘’ Leven thousand dollars.’”’ Teacher: 
** Eleven thousand dollars! You don’t seem 
to know your arithmetic.” Johnnie: 
““Well, I know pop. He’s a nalderman, he 
is !’’—Life. 


re It isevident that the New Theology 
has not reached Texas yet. A colored min- 
jster in San Angelo, in preaching on the fu- 
ture state recently s aid: ‘‘Men at death 
will’mediately go to Hebben or Hell. Some 
make more dan two places, Purgatory, a 
side room, a restin’-place, a kitchin’ or a 
parlor. But, brethren, dere am only two 
places, Hebben and torment. And dis- 
torment will be eberlastin’. It will goonand 
on and on, until de sun shall cease his blaz- 
in’, de moon refuseto shine, and der stars 


drop out of deir sockets; still it will con- 
tinue longer and longer and longer; in fac’ 
I can’t jis tell how much longer, for it am 
altogedder too eberlastin’.”’ 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


cna, S. C., Plymouth, called to McDon- 

ough, 4 

DOUGLASS, S.J., Sloansville, called to Ber 
lin, N. Y. 

GREEN, E. W., Cherry Creek, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

HUGHES, J. H., Yarmouth, N. B., accepts 
call to Franklyn Park, Mass. 

ROCKWELL, JAMES CHESTER, ord, in 
Whiteville, N. C. 


me L. J., Victory, called to Meridian- 





SMITH, SAMUEL P., accepts call to White- 

hall, N. Y. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 

ABBOTT, LYMAN, supplies at Plymouth 
ch., Brooklyn, N. al * 

BADERTSCHER, GorTsFRIED, ord. pastor 
German ch., Warrenville, N. J. 

BARRETT, SAMUEL A., Hartford Semina- 
ry called to Newport, Vt. 

BENFORD, GEorGE, Fremont, Mich., re- 
signs. 

BENFORD, GerorGE, Fremont, accepts call 
to White Cloud, Mich. 

BLAKESLEE, ERastvus, Second ch, Fair 
Haven Conn., resigns. 

BLAKESLEF, ALLEN D., Wayzata and 
Groveland, Minn., accepts call to Hay- 
ward, Wis. 

BOARDMAN, C. N.,supplies at Fontanelle 
and Pleasant Grove, Ia. 

BORDEN, EDMUND W. (Pres.), of Britton, 
Mich., accepts call to Sylvania, O 

BRADLEY, GrorcE S., Fontanelle, Ia., ac- 
cepts call to Hudson, Mich. 

CALHOUN, NEWELL M., First ch., Milford, 
Conn., resigns. 

COMSTOCK, DAvip CLOosE, died recently 
in New York City, aged 80. 

CRUZAN, JOHN A., aceepts call to Third 
ch., San Francisco, Cal. 

DEWEY, Harry P. ord. pastor South ch., 
Concord, N. H. 

EDDY, ZAcuHARY, will supply Pres. ch., 
Ann Harbor, Mich, 

EVANS, SAMUEL E., Hanover, accepts call 
to Duxbury, Mass., for one year. 

FAY, Roun B., No. Pownal, accepts eall 
to Pawlet, Vt. 

FLETCHER, Rurvus W., accepts call to 
Spearfish, Dak. 

GOODHUE, HEnry A., inst. in West West- 
minster, Vt. 

HAMILTON, CHARLEs S. (Meth.), accepts 
call to Orient, Ia. 

HATCH, FRANKLIX §., accepts call to Mon- 
son, Mass. 

JONES, W. O., Chicago Seminary, accepts 
call to Thurman and Carmel, O. 

McNAMARA, J, E., ord. pastor Pilgrim 
ch,, Sioux City, Ia. 

METCALF, ARTHUR, ord. pastor Maple 
City, Mich. 

REED, GLOVER C., Wadsworth, accepts 
call to No. Fairfield, O. 

ROOD, Joun §,, ord. pastor Wheatland, 
Mich. 


nueros, J. B., accepts call to Victoria, 


SARGENT, CLARENCE §., inst. in Adams, 
Mass. 

SLAZOR, LERoy V., settles in Lenora and 
Wakeman, Kan. 

SMALLEY, ALBERT L., Pilgrim ch., Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., accepts call to First ch., Ot- 
tumwa, Ia. 

SMITH, EpwIn S., Saugatuck, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Hammond, Ind. 

re, ARTHUR, ord. pastor Princeton, 

is. 


WHITTLESEY, CHARLEs T., ord, pastor 
Carrington, Dak. 

WILDER, SEDGWICK P., ord. pastor Janes- 
ville, Wis. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

ADAIR, J. A., removes from Union City 
to Portland, Ind. 

ALLISON, 8. L., removes from spava, IIL, 
to Holton, Kan. 

CRESWELL, R. J., removes from St. Paul 
to Minneapolis, Minn. 

FRASER, CuHAs. M., removes from Manor, 
Penn., to Forest, O. 

HILLIS, W. H., accepts call to Lyons, 
Kan. 

HOLLANDER, Joun H., Harrisburg, Ark., 
died recently. 

JOHNSON, GEO., removes from Western 
to Red Lake Falls, Minn, 

MARSHALL, A. B., removes from New 
Lisbon to East Liverpool, O. 

MEANS, HEnry F., inst in Old Fairfield 
and Union churches,. Penn. 

MILNER, D. C., removes from Atchison 
to Manhattan, Kan. 

MILLS, B., D.D., removes from Princeton, 
Ia., to Meade City, Kan. 

PUTNAM, D. P., D.D., removes from 
Sprinfield, Mo., to Logansport, Ind. 
RAY, Epwarp C., Hyde Park, IIl., accepts 
call to First church, Topeka, Kansas. 
ROBINSON, W. H., removes from Santiago, 

to Quillota, Chili, South America. 

STEVENSON, Ross, D.D., Washington, 
Pa., called to Salina, Kan. 

STRONG, Epwarp K., Beaver Dam, Wis., 
accepts call to First church, Blooming- 
ton, Ill 

WILDER, RoyaLG., editor Missionary Re- 
view, died recently, aged 71. 

YERGER, H. S., removes from Murfrees- 
boro, ‘Tenn., to Pensacola, Fla. 
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Music. 


TERESINA TUA—HEINRICH BOE- 
TEL. 


THE first appearance in this city of Miss 
Tua attracted a very large and impression- 
able audience to Chickering Hall on Mon- 
day evening of last week. Her succeed- 
ing performances have been almost as nu- 
merously attended. This was natural to ex- 
pect. Without reference to the recent pro- 
vokingly clap-trap and empirical way of ad- 
vertising the American public of this artist’s 
long list of foreign successes and her per- 
sonal charms and much else besides, the 
fact has remained that Miss Tua has been 
for years a star-violinist of a good deal of 
luster 1n Great Britain and Europe, where 
she has made many decidedly refulgeut 
tours, and received much complimentary no- 
tice from the musical press and musical 
people. Unfortunately for Miss Tua’s gen- 
uine artistic success here, the standards of 
violin-playing, which she represents, are 
those which at least New York musicians, 
and musical audiences of the best type, have 
largely outgrown. A remarkably graceful, 
dark-eyed woman, looking, perhaps, two 
or three and thirty, with a mingling of co- 
quetry, aplomb, absolute self-possession, 
sheer personal magnetism and personal 
beauty, and aperfect tact in establishing 
sympathetic relationship between herself 
and her hearers, she charms their hearts but 
cannot win sound critical judgment. All 
with Miss Tua is for effect, virtuosity,grace, 
trick,the electric delivery,a brilliantly execu- 
ted passage here or there, witchery and trick. 
ery andashimmerof sentimentality that is of- 
ten apt to burlesque real musical feeling. This 
latter quality was best illustrated by Miss 
Tua’s work in the Bruch Concerto, a great 
deal of which masterpiece among modern 
classics for the violin she brought down 
almost to the level of an Italian serenata. 
Only now and then was there discernible 
any approach to depth and serious intellect- 
ual conception of the composition. The An- 
dante was significant for this to some degree, 
a few phrases being sonorous, well-rounded, 
and really expressive. Remembering what 
such a work isin the hands of Wilhelmjor 
Joachim one did not know whether to be 
amused or vexed. Furthermore Miss Tua, 
in spite of much technical facility, iseven a 
willfully careless (or still imperfectly 
trained) executant of rapid passages. She 
slurs running phrases, plays discords in- 
stead of chords, and ‘rushes headlong 
through a dozen measures, without regard 
to perfect accuracy in any one, until a high, 
round note at the last is supposed to make 
us amends and to deserve such bursts of ap- 
plause as came from the uneducated (and a 
highly offensive clique) last Monday night. 
Much of Miss Tua’s dubious intonation is 
due to the old failing of her not tuning her 
violin correctly, in the first place. Remenyi 
was another player similarly faulty. Violin- 
ists of his and Miss Tua’s order are notably 
given tothiserror. It must not be thought 
that Miss Tua is altogether commonplace or 
meretricious. She has, undoubtedly, great 
natural talents, has studied certain de- 
tails of her art assiduously, though few 
of them thoroughly, and she does some 
things exceedingly well. Her bowing is 
really superb; and every one knows how 
much of the battle a fine bowing stands for 
in all fiddling. Her decided, “ style,’ to use 
the word as slangy French, and boldness, 
is sometimes quite irresistible, and with 
less discriminating audiences than a few of 
our most musica] cities can offer, she is sure 
of finding immense favor and extravagant 
praise from the public. Her extreme clever- 
ness, grace, amusing technical makeshifts, 
sentimentality, and her own fascinating 
and rather mysterious personality, all make 


her a sort of Paganini in petticoats; 
and one- is not altogether surprised 
that more European critics have not 


thoroughly sifted the abundant chaff from 
the wheat in ,her dashing assumption 
of the role of a veritable Geigenfee indeed. 
Miss Tua will be heard several times in New 
York, Brooklyn, Boston and elsewhere this 
winter during her long concert-tour begun 
in the metropolis. 

The second occ :rrence of interest in the 
work was another debut, Mr. Heinrich 
Boetel’s, as Manrico in the well-worn 
“Troubadour” at the Thalia. Mr. Boetel 
is a young tenor who has been stirring up 
considerable complimentary fracas in Ger- 
many, whence he comes, and standing forth 
asa second Wachtel in the estimation of 
many musicans and managers. Mr. Boetel 
has a remarkably robust, resonant tenor, 
with particularly ringing high notes includ- 
ing that necessary grace, or evil, as one 
chooses to consider it, ‘the high C.” It is 
in quantity more than choiceness of quality 








that the tenor distinguishes himself. He is 
broad-chested, lusty, unsparing of his 
breath, and he dominates the orchestra with 
the clarion tones of a trumpeter, in such 
incidents as the “Di Quella Pira,” that 
honored five-barred gate to all debutants in 
Verdi’s opera. Mr. Boetel’s training is 
good, but he has not had enough, nor 
learned the art of mezzo-voce and cantabile 
singing, to give variety to the more heroic 
usefulness of his voice. It is afine one, 
without doubt,and by the vigor and clearness 
ofitin forte passages, he issureof great 
popularity with certain kinds of audiences. 
With more schooling, however, Mr. Boetel 
we are convinced can enjoy a distinguished 
and artistic career. There is every mate- 
rial in himself for it. We trust he wil\ give 
himself and the public the benefit of future 
study. Mrs. Theresa Herbert-Foerster was 
the evening’s Leonora, and a fair one; but 
Mr. Amberg’s orchestra and chorus called for 
every attention except that of the audience. 








School and College. 


THE education of the children of Lon- 
don, of the elementary class, is provided by 
a double system of elementary schools. 
There are, first, the 397 schools maintained 
by the School Board at the cost of the rate- 
payers, which offer accommodation for 397,- 
117 children; and, secondly, there is the non- 
Board system of schools, offering accommo- 
dation for 260,270 children in 662 schools, 
which, uncontrolled by the School Board 
and unaided by the rates, is under the in- 
dependent management of persons inter- 
ested in education and mainly connected 
with religious societies. Each system works 
under the same Parliamentary code of regu- 
lations, and the work of each is impartially 
assessed by the Education Department, and 
impartially assisted by the Government 
grant. So far as Parliament and the Execu- 
tive Government are concerned, each system 
is treated alike. But, notwithstanding this 
equitable treatment, says the President of 
the London Board, there is one marked 
difference between the two systems. The 
first, relying upon local rates, is in a state 
of continual expansion; the second, sup- 
ported by voluntary subscriptions, is in a 
state of decadence and decay. He says that 
in the last ten years, while the school 
accommodation in London Board schools has 
increased by 125 per cent., the accommoda- 
tion in non-Board schools has decreased by 
eight percent. He believes that the non- 
Board system will gradually break down 
entirely, if some method of help is not de- 
vised. If this were to happen now the taxes 
levied for Board schools would have to be 
doubled, and an outlay of capital of $25,- 
000,000 would have to be made. The total 
number of children of the elementary 
school class, and of the ages of from three 
to thirteen years, scheduled by the School 
Board visitors at Easter, 1887, was 761,826. 
Besides these were 34,081 children over thir- 
teen years of age who had been unable to 
pass the standard of exemption, and were, 
therefore, under the obligation to attend 
school. This gives a total of 795,907 chil- 
dren. 


....Atthe opening of each year at Cor- 
nell Uniyersity, it is the custom for its 
Christian Association to take a census of 
the denominational peculiarities of new 
students, so far as they are willing to make 
them known. The result of the canvass the 
present year is an interesting one. Of the 
new students entering the Uniyersity, 378 
responded to the inquiries made. Of these 
184 are members of one denomination or an- 
other. Of the various denominations, the 
Presbyterian leads with 47, the Methodist 
follows with 39, the Episcopal with 29, the 
Congregational with 22, the Baptist with 16, 
the Roman Catholic with 15, while seven 
other denominations have numbers ranging 
from 1‘+o6. Ofthose who are not commu- 
nicants, 41 are in the habit of attending the 
Presbyterian Church, 39 the Methodist, 25 
the Congregational, 18 the Episcopal, 16 the 
Baptist,4 the Roman Catholic, and 10 the 
Unitarian. The Christian Association 
building, the gift of Mr. A. S. Barnes of 
New York, is under contract to be finished 
before the beginning of the next college 
year. The ground has been broken, and the 
work will be pushed as far as possible be- 
fore winter sets in, 


.... The eighth annual convention of the 
Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance is to be 
held October 27th-30th, in Alexandria, Va., 
in connection with the theological seminary 
there. Nearly all the theological semi- 
naries in the country are united in this move- 
ment. Drs. Arthur T. Pierson, Wm. Eliot 
Griffis, F. M. Ellis, and J. E. Grammar will 
deliver addresses. 





News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


GEN. ROGER A. Pryor, John Randolph 
Tucker, and Gen. B. F. Butler appeared be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States 
last week Friday on behalf of the Chicago 
Anarchists. General Pryor based his appli- 
cation for a stay in proceeding on the fol- 
lowing points: 

“That the law of Illinois in permitting the ac- 
ceptance of jurors who have formed or expressed 
an opinion conflicts with that clause of the Sixth 
Amendment to the Constitution, which provides 
that in all criminal prosecutions the accused 
person shall enjoy the right to aspeedy and pub- 
lic trial by an impartial jury. 

“That in allowing an unrestrained cross-ex- 
amination, the prisoners were compelled to tes- 
tify against themselves, in violation of the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution, which declares 
that no person shall be compelled to bea witness 
against himself. 

“ "hat because of the methods and irregulari- 

ties of the trial the prisoners are deprived of life, 
liberty, etc., ‘ without due process of law,’ in vi- 
olation of the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution.” 
Chief-Justice Waite said to General Pryor 
that the only question for the Supreme 
Court to consider is the validity of the Illi- 
nois statute prescribing qualifications for 
jurors. The case was to be argued before 
the Court to-day. 


.... The annual report of Gen. A. W. Gree- 
ly, Chief Signal Officer, begins by inviting 
attention to the antiquated character of the 
military signaling system, and says that 
the field-telegraph train of the Signal Corps 
is practically the same now as that used 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. Touch- 
ing weather forecasts, General Greely says 
that the increase in the length of hours in 
the tri-daily indications has, naturally, 
resulted in a reduced percentage of verifica- 
tion, the diminution amounting to 7 per 
cent.; but it is believed that this may be 
compensated by increased skill and prac- 
tice. The general percentages of successful 
indications during the year have been: For 
weather, 74.5; wind, 69.1; temperature, 74.4 
—a general average of 73.9. This result is 
not satisfactory to the Chief Signal Officer, 
but the reasons for it are that officers have 
necessarily been assigned to indications 
work who have never before performed 
duty of that character, the relief of old offi- 
cers detailed from the line of the army hav- 
ing been forced upon the Chief Signal Offi- 
cer by legislative action. 


.... When theconstitutionality of the pro. 
hibiticn laws was argued before the United 
States Supreme Court, Senator Vest and 
Joseph H. Choate represented the Kansas 
brewers, but nothing more than a printed 
statement was submitted on behalf of the 
Prohibitionists. Whose fault this was does 
not yet appear, but a rehearing was askcd 
for last week in order that Attorney-General 
Bradford, of Kansas, may appear. The 
Court said that Mr. Bradford would be 
permitted to file affidavits showing why he 
had not appeared when the case was called, 
and if the affidavits showed that he had not 
been guilty of negligence, the Court would 
consider the matter. The Prohibitionists 
haye now sent Samuel W. Packard, a prom- 
inent member of the Chicago bar, to Wash- 
ington to represent their interests, 


....Surgeon-General Hamilton has re- 
ceived a telegram from Deputy-Collector 
Spencer at Tampa, Fla., saying that there 
were eight new cases of yellow fever last 
Friday and two deaths. He says that the 
hospital has been finished and that the 
nurses from Savannah have arrived. Alto- 
gether there have been 150 cases and 25 
deaths reported. A telegram was also re- 
ceived from Dr. Ames, Secretary of the 
Board of Health of Putnam county, Fla., in 
which Palatka is situated, saying that there 
has been no yellow fever in that county 
since the death of the refugee from Tampa 
at Interlachen on the 13th. 


....B. F. Jones, chairman of the National 
Republican Committee, has issued a call to 
the committee to meet Thursday, December 
8th, at the Arlington House in Washington 
to fix the date and place of the next na- 
tional convention. Speaking of the proba- 
ble place of holding the next convention, 
Mr. Jones said that applications would 
probably be received from New York, Sara- 
toga, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and in fact all the larger cities of the 
country. Chicago’s claims were good be- 
cause of the central location and good ac- 
commodation. 


....-The Democrats of the city of New 
York, inspite of the influence brought to 
bear upon them to nominate De Lancy 
Nicoll for District Attorney in order that 
he might continue to have charge 


of the prosecution of the “boodle” 
aldermen, nominated last week Col. 
John R. Fellows. A. R. Lawrence and 
Morgan J. O’Brien were nominated for 
Supreme Court Judges, and District Attor- 
ney Martine for Judge of General Sessions. 


....-T'wo persons were killed and ten in- 
jured by a railroad collision near Greenville, 
S. C., last Thursday, a freight train not be- 
ing side-tracked as it should have been to 
let a passenger train pass. Twenty-six per- 
sonswere injured on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
road near Charleston, W. Va., the same day, 
three cars leaving the track because ofa de- 
fective switch. 

....On Saturday last the statue of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, by St. Gaudens, was unveiled 
at Lincoln Park, Chicago. Little “Abe’’ 
Lincoln, son of ex-Secretary Lincoln, pulled 
the rope that unveiled the statue of his 
grandfather. An oration was delivered by 
Leonard Sweet. 


....The President and Mrs. Cleveland 
have returned to Washington from their 
Western and Southern trip. 





FOREIGN. 


....Last week was a week of speech- 
making in England. Mr. Gladstone deliv- 
ered a series of speeches at Nottingham be- 
fore the Congress of the Liberal Federation. 
He said that he would bodily sweep away 
the law of entail. He strongly condemned 
the revival of protection. He urged the ex- 
tension of local government in the direction 
of decentralization, but said that these, to- 
gether with the questions of liquor traffic 
and disestablishment of the Church in 
Scotland and Wales, could not be touched 
until a sound adjustment had been effected 
in regard to Ireland. With regard to Ire- 
land he said he wanted a statutory parlia- 
ment in Dublin, subject to imperial con- 
trol. The whole system of government in 
Ireland required to be thoroughly reformed, 
root and branch.. A radical change was 
wanted, and such a change an enfran- 
chised nation alone could accomplish. He 
expressed himselfas perfectly confident that 
if a general election were held immediately, 
it would result in the return of a Parlia-’ 
nent resolved to do justice to Ireland. Mr. 
Gladstone also spoke at Derby. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill made speeches at Seaham 
and at Sunderland. In the speech he de- 
nounced as immoral Mr, Gladstone’s proffer 
to make the aisestablishment of the Church 
in Wales a plank of the Libera) platform in 
return for support of the Irish scheme. 


....Advices from Candahar state that 50 
Candahari sidars, who are suspected of be- 
ing partisans of Ayoub Khan, the pretender 
to the throne of Afghanistan, were arrested 
and sent under an escort to Cabul. When 
near Murkur, one of the prisoners made his 
escape from the guards. The garrisons at 
Farah, Lash Jowain and Bamian have been 
reinforced. Natives of Afghanistan have 
been forbidden to leave Candahar or Gha- 
minee in the direction of Herat, the Hazara 
district or Farah. 

.... It is believed at Ottawa, Ont., that the 
reported rupture between Secretary Bayard 
and Attorney-General Garland over the 
Behring sea seizures, and che former’s tacit 
admission that the Conadian sealers were 
wrongfully seized, will enable the Dominion 
government to obtain compensation for 
their owners without difficulty. 


...-The 200,000 Russian reserves called 
out at the beginning of October, after a 
three-weeks’ drill, have been sent to their 
homes. The conditionof the man and the 
spirit and discipline throughout the empire 
are reported to be excellent. The shooting 
of the troops surpassed all expectations. 

....Severe snow-storms are reported to 
have occurred last week throughout Italy, 
which greatly injured crops and animals. 
The storm was accompanied by a hurri- 
cane, and anumber of houses were unroofed 
at Pisa. Several persons were drowned in 
Lake Como. 

....The Socialists and unemployed work- 
ingmen of London organized themselves 
into a mob several times last week, meeting 
in Hyde Park and Trafalgar Square, and on 
Sunday even invading Westminster Abbey. 
A number of arrests were made at each 
meeting. 


....lt is officially announced that the 
Niger districts in West Africa, including 
the coast line between Lagos and the west- 
ern bank of the Rio del Rey and the Niger 
Company’s land, are under British protec- 
tion. 

.... After the order of General Boulanger’s 
arrest was made public thousands of mis- 
sivesfrom all parts of France were sent to 





him expressing sympathy. 
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THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF SIN. 


CONSCIOUSNESS is the soul’s direct, im- 
mediate, intuitive and irresistible self- 
knowledge. No man can hold any dis- 
pute with his own consciousness, or doubt 
or controvert what it affirms, What we 
thus know we know absolutely and with 
a certainty greater than which is not 
supposable. 

The consciousness of sin implies a sin- 
ner who stands at the bar of his own mor- 
al nature in the character of a prosecutor, 
and, as he stands there, is self-charged and 
self-indicted. He is his own accuser and 
his own judge, and brings in a verdict of 
guilty against himself. And, in the mat- 
ter concerning which he accuses and con- 
demns himself, he admits no possible ex- 
cuse for what he has done or omitted to 
do. Itis unqualified accusation and un- 
qualified condemnation. He looks upon 
himself as wholly in the wrong. He has 
no apology to offer in the validity of 
which he believes fora moment. That 
others have done the same thing does not 
mitigate his sin, nor alter its character in 
the slighest degree. That he was tempted 
to'sin does not silence his own accusation 
aguinst himself, and does not modify his 
judgment, since he knows that he ought 
to have resisted the temptation, and is 
blameworthy for not doing so. That he 
deserves to be punished for his sins is just 
as evident to him as the fact that he has 
sinned. The fear of punishment accom- 
panies his sense of personal guilt, and 
prophesies evil against him. Noone need 


to tell him that he is wretched and un- 
happy: he feels all this, He stands a 
self-accused and a self-condemned culprit 





at the barof his own conscience, and sees 
himself as such. He isso intimately his 
own companion that he cannot escape the 
sight. 

This is not an overdrawn picture of the 
experience of men when the distinct con- 
sciousness of sin becomes a fact in their 
souls. This consciousness attests its 
truth. Millions have had this experience, 
and all men have in them the elements 
out of which it may arise. Human char- 
acter, as actually developed in this world, 
taken in connection with the human fac- 
ulties, lays the foundation for this experi- 
ence; and when the thoughts of the soul 
are deeply stirred with the great questions 
that relate to God and man, and with the 
sad and awful delinquencies that mark hu- 
man conduct, then the experience comes 
with uniformity and certainty. It is not 
the peculiarity of any special class of sin- 
ners. It belongs to them all when the 
requisite conditions are present. 

There is, moreover, a psychological im- 
possibility that any one who has the con- 
sciousness of sin, should forgive himself, 
and by this process obtain relief. ‘There 
is no court of self-pardon in the human 
soul, and no throne of grace established 
there. There is a judgment-seat there, 
and conscience sits thereon; yet self-par- 
don and self-grace are not known to con- 
science. It condemns and punishes, but 
never remits its own penalty. No man’s 
conscience ever extended a decree of 
clemency to himself, or ever first con- 
demned him and then pardoned him. 
Every man’s conscience, when dealing 
with himself, is one of rigid justice, and 
that only. It then administers the law of 
rewards and punishments, and does not 
administer the law of pardon or grace, 
and does not even suggest the possibility 
of any such law. Let a man say to his 
own conscience that he is sorry for the 
sins of the past, and his censcience will 
not for this reason cease to condemn him 
on account of these sins. Let him say 
that he will do better in the future, and 
try to do so; and this will not cancel or 
withdraw the condemnation of conscience 
in respect to past sins. That record 
stands. The simple truth is that there is 
a natural impossibility that a sinner 
should achieve his own forgiveness. He 
is an offender, and cannot exercise the 
pardoning power in his own behalf or in 
his own favor. 

We thus see, alike from the very nature 
of law and the constitution of the human 
mind, that the relief of forgiveness to sin- 
ners must come from some source with- 
out themselves. Man being a sinner 
against God, and being conscious of the 
fact, being condemned by himself and 
condemned by the law of God, it neces- 
sarily results that there is absolutely no 
help for him in himself. He is pressed 
with a want which he cannot meet, is the 
subject of a discomfort which he cannot 
soothe, and exposed to a peril which he 
cannot avert. God must come to his re- 
lief, or there is no relief for him. When 
he shall hear the sunset gun of life, and 
leave this worll, if retaining the con- 
sciousness of sin, nothing but the black- 
ness of despair will be before him, unless 
he finds helpinGod. Hiscondition, with- 
out this help, is one whose awfulness no 
language can adequately describe. It is 
freighted with the elements of Hell. 

Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the God whospeaks to 
sinners in the Bible, the God who sent his 
Son to be the Saviour of the world, that no 
one in Christian lands need, except by his 
own fault, to live or die in this condition. 
The Gospel of Christ is a gracious plan to 
effect a permanent reconcilation between 
the just and holy God and sinful man, 
and places them in the relation of eternal 
harmony with each other. This is the 
fundamental idea of that ‘‘ great salva- 
tion ” wrought out by Christ in behalf of 
sinners. Although it does not necessarily 
save any soul, since it may be rejected, in 
which eventit will not save at all; yet it 
makes pardon and salvation possible to all 
and always real to the believer. ‘‘ Christ 
died for our sins according to the Scrip- 
tures.” In him “we have redemption 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of 
sins.” ‘* Who is he that condemneth? It 
is Christ that died, yea rather, that is 





risen afain, who is even at the right hand 
of God, who also maketh intercession for 
us.” God in Christ is a sin-pardoning 
God, our friend and our helper, doing for 
us what we cannotdo for ourselves. Hear 
that ye men and women self-accused, self- 
condemned, and smitten with the wees 
and fears of conscious guilt. Go, preach 
that, ye ministers of Christ. Proclaim 
the glad tidings far and wide. Sound 
them in every ear. Carry them to all 
lands. This sinning and suffering race, 
absolutely helpless for its own relief, 
wants just what God through Christ 
offers to it. There is no philanthropy 
equal to the one that preaches him, and 
no gratuity equal to that of the Gospel. 
peas as 





THE DESTINY OF THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. 


THE most interesting feature of the 
English Church Congress this year was 
the sermon, which was preached by the 
Bishop of Durham. The present occu- 
pant of that see is one of the few men 
in the Anglican Episcopate whose own 
proper name is more distinguished than 
his Episcopal title, however ancient and 
honored that may be. The Bishop of Dur- 
ham is nobody in particular, but Joseph 
Barber Lightfoot, D.D., is known wher- 
ever Christianity is known, as an accom- 
plished biblical scholar, whose deliberate 
utterances concerning any question of 
scriptural teaching or apostolic practice 
are apt to be received with great respect. 
He has a judicial temper, a fair mind, 
and a habit of candor which the con- 
straints of the Episcopal office have not, 
we trust, seriously impaired. 

Dr. Lightfoot’s sermon before the 
Church Congress, was founded on the 
text: ‘*‘ He shall set up an ensign for the 
nations”—Isaiah xi, 12—and his subject 
was the Destiny of the English Church. 
It is a great subject, and it was fitting that 
Bishop Lightfoot, of all men in the English 
Episcopate, should discuss it. He is not a 
partisan of any of the schools—High, Low, 
Broad, or Catholic—but a friend, as we in- 
terpret him, to what is best in all, a moder- 
ate, modest, model churchman. As such, 
he sees that the Church of the future can- 
not be what the partisans of any school 
hope to make it, if it is to fulfill its des- 
tiny, which all schools agree in holding 
must be a great destiny. 

Bishop Lightfoot first calls attention to 
the wonderful expansion of England. 
Her sovereign ‘‘reigns over one-fifth of 
the human race,” her influence extends 
far beyond the “limits of English and 
American dominions,” her language is 
heard everywhere, and her watchword is 
‘* Humani nihil alienum.” <As the State 
expands so doesthe Church. ‘This year 
is the centenary of the first colonial bish- 
opric.” Next year another Lambeth Con- 
ference will be held, and in it will be rep- 
resentatives of nearly two hundred sees— 
sees of ‘‘ established, unestablished, and 
disestablished Churches,” all embraced in 
the Anglican Communion. The meaning 
of all this is that ‘*Catholicity has beea 
restored to the English Church ina sur- 
prising way. Catholic, indeed, she was 
potentially before in her doctrines and 
polity; but now she is Catholic in fact, 
Catholic in her interests and sympathies, 
Catholic in her responsibilities and du- 
ties.” Bishop Lightfoot is careful to show 
that when he uses the word “Catholic” 
it does not suggest the Roman prefix. The 
Roman Church, by the doctrine of Papal 
Infallibility, has made ‘‘ union under her 
banner an impossibility.” But no insuper- 
able objection lies in the way to closer re- 
lations with the ancient Churches of the 
East, and with religious communities at 
home. The English Church, lying between 
Rome on the one hand and the ** Reformed 
Churches of other countries,” on the other 
hand, is ready to become ‘‘a mediator’ 
whenever the ‘‘occasion for mediation may 
arise.” 

What, then, as the ‘‘most hopeful center 
for the unity of Christendom, if such uni- 
ty has any place” in God’s counsels, 
should be the policy of the English Church? 
This is the important question of the 
whole sermon, and wecannot do better 
than quote Dr. Lightfoot’s answer in full: 


** We shall not certainly relax our efforts 





for the evangelization of the masses at home. 
We shall feel that any weakness at the heart 
must impede the circulation and endanger 
the whole mechanism of the body. 

“ We shall not forget that we have special 
duties toward other Christian communities 
living side by side with us. We shall culti- 
vate friendly relations where no principle is 
sacrificed. We shall avoid irritating lan- 
guage, for we shall remember with shame 
how largely their defection has been due to 
our fault. We shall be prompt to amend 
defects in our organization, and to establish 
effective tribunals of discipline. We shall 
approach the settlement of these questions 
in the spirit of concession, knowing that this 
spirit of concession—this er:eixeca—is Christ’s 
own attribute. 

* Above all we shall beware of exalting 
methods into principles. 

** We shall redouble our efforts to evangel- 
ize the heathen world. We shall recognize 
the duty of the Church as a Thurch to take 
a direct part in missionary work, while yet 
we shall respect the volantary agencies 
which have borne the burden and heat of the 
day. 

“We shall not lay the yoke ofa rigid uni- 
formity on the necks of our converts. We 
shall lay down for ourselves as an aim, not 
the multiplication of English churches on a 
fore‘gn soil, but the creation of native 
churches. We shall allow great latitude of 
development in non-essentials, such as the 
form of worship. We shall not impose our 
Articles or even our Prayer-book as a neces- 
sity on native peoples. We shall act through- 
out. in the faith that they too, like the races 
converted to Christ in the ages past, have 
some treasure of their own, some special 
gift or endowment, to contribute to the 
House of God. 

“We shall draw closer our intercourse 
with the enfeebled Churches of the East, not 
too carefully scanning their faults, whether 
in doctrine or in practice, but striving by 
education and by sympathy to raise them 
to a higher level. 

“'fhus will the Catholicity of our Church 
be at length realized—a true inspiration to 
ourselves and an untold blessing to man- 
kind.” 

These are not illiberal propositions, es- 
pecially these relating to native Churches 
in mission fields. In these the Bishop is 
much more liberal than the High and 
Catholic schools of his Church. The 
ground he takes is that of the Church 
Missionary Society. The sentences relat- 
ing to Dissenting bodies at home seem to 
be rather cautious. It all depends upon 
the signification to be given to the word 
“principle.” We take it that what some 
churchmen regard as principles, Bishop 
Lightfoot would classify as methods, for 
he warns against the exaltation of meth- 
ods into principles; and he holds that the 
settlement of all these questions should 
be approached in the ‘‘spirit of conces- 
sion.” This is the key to the whole ques- 
tion of unity. With this, and this alone, 
the way to negotiation can be opened. 
Without it all talk of unity is idle talk. 

What Bishop Lightfoot says about the 
position and expansion of the English 
Church is said very impressively, and 
view it from what stand-point we may, it 
is an impressive fact. But there are 
equally impressive facts in the history of 
the Presbyterian, Methodist and Baptist 
communions. They too have expanded 
enormously, they too are planted every- 
where. They, with the English Church, 
using the English tongue, form the most 
aggressive, enterprising and successful 
division of the Christianity of the world. 
It is they who are conquering islands and 
countriesand continents for Christ. Is 
not their destiny one—one, momentous, 
magnificent? 

> 


PULPIT EXCHANGE. 





much on this subject, we venture a few 
more suggestions relative to pulpit ex- 
change. Hitherto such fraternal cour- 
tesies have never been arranged with any 
special reference to the advancement of 
the cause of Christ, but rather in respect 
to personal convenience and kindly feel- 
ing or close fellowship between the ex- 
changing pastors. Itseems to us that a 
system of pulpit exchange might be ar- 
ranged (without putting it into hard and 
fast lines or making it obligatory) that 
would be of vast benefit to the pastors, to 
the churches, and to the cause of Christ in 
general. 
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First. We suggest that an exchange be 

arranged between pastors of the same city, 
town or neighborhood, covering more 
than a single Sunday, that is at least for 
half the day in several consecutive Sun- 
days, say for the period of a month. To 
illustrate: Let Brothers A and B make an 
exchange for the evening services for a 
month in succession. It is growing more 
and more to be true that the evening serv- 
ices are small and languid in both city 
and country. In many of the large towns 
and country parishes the evening service 
is given up entirely, and a prayer-meet- 
ing substituted. Now, suppose two pas- 
tors should arrange an exchange for a 
month covering the evening services of 
their respective churches. We _ be- 
lieve the result would be that both 
churches would have large evening con- 
gregations. The congregations of either 
church would be glad to come out to 
hear their guest, for such he would 
be. They are both good preachers, and 
both are practically strangers to the con- 
gregations with whom the exchange is 
made, though they exercise their ministry 
in the same town or city. Drs. A, B, and 
C are ministersin any given city. They 
each have splendid congregations in the 
morning,and each preach to abeggarly array 
of empty pews at night. Not because their 
sermons are not good, but because the 
hAbit of their congregation grows more 
and more in the direction of staying at 
homein the evening. They love their 
pastor and enjoy his sermons, but as they 
hear him every Sunday in the morning 
at his best, they do not count it out of 
place or a loss not to hear him in the 
evening. This is a depressing circum- 
stance in the ministry of the aforesaid pas- 
tors. They know they are going to meet 
a mere handful of people at night, and so 
it is not in human nature that they should 
make such careful and earnest prepara- 
tion as for their morning service. But, 
suppose now, for a month, they are ex- 
pected to stand in another pulpit and be- 
fore another congregation. They prepare 
to do their very best, and the congregation 
to whom they are to minister have an 
equal feeling of interest. They say: ‘‘This 
is a rare opportunity. We have long de- 
sired to hear Dr. A, or B, or C, as the case 
may be, but could not do so without leav- 
ing our own church, and so have not heard 
him. Now he is coming to us for a month, 
on Sunday evenings. He will bring his 
best sermons of course, and we will hear 
him at his best, not once or twice, but 
four or five times.” Let the system go on, 
and the next month another pastor comes 
in for the evening service, and so on, if 
not through the whole year, at Jeast 
through a good part of it. 

We have nodoubt that such a system 
of exchanges would fill every empty 
church on Sunday evenings in every city 
‘and town in the country, where it may 
‘be carried out. Besides giving afresh and 
invigorating exchange of work to the 
‘pastors, it would greatly lighten the heavy 
work of making every week two new ser- 
mons. It would give them more time to 
make their morning sermon all that it 
might and ought to be without detracting 
from the efficiency and power of the ser- 
‘mon they propose preaching in their 
‘brothers’s pulpit. Tnus benefit would 
accrue all around, 

Second. We suggest a period of ex- 
change for a month or more between pas- 
tors residing in cities and towns distant 
from each other. We have hinted at 
this in a former article. Let us be a little 
more particular. Suppose Dr. Storrs and 
Dr. Noble should arrange an exchange of 
pulpits for a month; would not both 
Chicago and Brooklyn be the better for 
that exchange? The Pilgrim church in 
Brooklyn and the Union Park church in 
Chicago would be crowded to the doors to 
hear these two distinguished and splendid 
preachers. It would be a season of re- 
freshing all around. It would especially 
do both these brethren good. It would, 
in fact, be a kind of vacation experience, 
and open up to them opportunities of 
studying the phases of life and Church 
work in the East and West which they 

could get in no other way. 

Suppose this plan were generally adopt- 


woula be all over the land; what a dis- 
tribution of the best gifts there would be; 
what a new bond of fellowship would 
spring up between distant churches. But 
these exchanges ought not to be confined 
to the most distinguished ministers and 
the most prominent churches. As we 
have before said, throughout our larger 
towns and smaller cities and even in our 
villages there are ministers whose gifts 
and culture are as rare and brilliant as 
any that are to be found in the cities; but 
their opportunities are limited by their 
circumstances. They work on and preach 
on from youth till death and are scarcely 
known, whereas could they be brought 
out by such a system of’ exchanges their 
sphere of vision would be enlarged, their 
gifts and talents would become known 
to the churches, so that when there comes 
need forthem the churches would know 
where to find them. 

On the other hand, what a rare treat 
and blessing it would be to the people of 
God in the smaller places and the by-ways 
of the Church to have the presence and 
gifts of some of the foremost men in the 
land fora month. It would work a re- 
ligious revolution and revival the land 
over,and enlarge and strengthen the practi- 
cal fellowship of the churches immensely. 

Third. Such a system of lengthened and 
more frequent exchange would work in- 
calculable good in another direction. It 
would bring out again some of the best 
sermons which God has given it to his 
servants to prepare. What master ser- 
mons there are lying away yellowing on 
the paper on which they are written, 
which have never been preached but once, 
but which ought to be preached a hun- 
dred times to a hundred different audi- 
ences. This is impossible whena minis- 
ter is compelled to stick to one congrega- 
tion year in and year out. He cannot be 
repeating even his best sermons to his 
own congregation. Yet every minister 
writes or prepares two or three ser- 
mons during every year that ought to 
be preached over the whole land. This 
system of lengthened exchange at home 
and abroad would make this possible in 
a degree. 

Who are the pastors who will begin this 
good work of consecutive Sunday evening 
exchange at home and extended ex- 
changes with their brethren from abroad 
We are confident that such a plan car- 
ried out in consecration would redound 
to the glory of God by greatly quickening 
the churches and resting, refreshing and 
stimulating the ministers. 





<Q 


THE CASE OF THE ANARCHISTS AT 
WASHINGTON. 





WE are not able, at this writing, to state 
the result of the application to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, for a 
writ of error to bring the case of the Chi- 
cago Anarchists before that court for re- 
view. But it does not seem at all proba- 
ble that the writ will be granted, nor that 
the judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois would be reversed, even if it Were 
granted. Chief-Justice Waite, when the 
case was before the court last Friday, 
made the following significant remark: 

“The only question here is whether or not 
the statute referred to is a valld statute or 
not. If the court erred in its administra- 
tion, that is a question for the state.” 

The statute of Illinois, of which the 
Chief Justice thus spoke, provides as fol- 
‘lows: 

“That, in the trial of any criminai case, 
the fact that a person called as a juror has 
formed an opinion or impression based upon 
rumor or upon newspaper statements,about 
the truth of which he has expressed no 
opinion, shall not disqualify him to serve as 
a juror in such case, if he shall upon oath 
state that he believes he can fairly and im- 
partially render a verdict therein, in accord- 
ance with the law and the evidence, and 
the court shall be satisfied of the truth of 
such statement.”’ 

The question, and, as Chief-Justice 
Waite said, ‘“‘the only question,” before 
the Supreme Court, is whether this ‘‘is a 
valid statute or not,” under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The only 


clause of the Constitution that in any way 
touches this point, is the one which de- 





ed What a stirring up of interest there 


person of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law.” That the Anar- 
chists were tried, according to ‘‘due proc- 
ess of law,” as defined by the Illinois 
statute, has been declared to be a fact by 
the Supreme Court of that state; and this 
ends the question unless the statute itself 
1s in conflict with the above clause of the 
Federal Constitution. That, and that 
only, is the question for the Supreme 
Court of the United States to settle. It 
applies only to the twelfth juror, since 
the other jurors were accepted by the 
defense. This juror, when examined un- 
der oath, said that he had an impression 
about the case derived from rumors and 
newspaper reports, but that he believed 
that he could lay aside such impression 
altogether and try the case solely accord- 
ing to law and evidence; and the trial 
court, being satisfied of the truth of the 
statement, held that he was a comp&tent 
juror under the law of Illinois, and the 
Supreme Court of the State has sustained 
the ruling. We donot see how the Su- 
preme Court of the United States can 
hold that these Anarchists were tried 
‘* without due process of law,” and, as we 
presume, will not. 





DE LANCEY NICOLL FOR DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY. 


WE said last week that if the Democrats 
of this city should fail to nominate De 
Lancey Nicoll for District Attorney, the 
citizens ought to assemble without refer- 
ence to party and nominate him by ac- 
clamation and then proceed to elect him 
by an overwhelming majority. The Dem- 
ocrats have refused to nominate him,and, 
at the demand of the boodlers and the 
friends of boodlers, have put forward a 
man who is declared to have no fitness for 
the office. 

The conditions and circumstances that 
center about this election are of no ordi- 
nary import. We have reached a crisis 
in municipal affairs. For years corrup- 
tion has reigned supreme within our city. 
The interests of the city have been sold by 
depraved office-holders, and have been 
bought by knavish speculators. The con- 
science of the public administration had 
become so dulled that it could not, if it had 
tried, distinguish between right and 
wrong; nor could it measure the endur- 
ance of a public that helplessly acknow!l- 
edged that boodle was king. Even when 
the Broadway Franchise disclosures were 
made, there seemed to be a disdainful 
sense of power among the bribe-givers and 
bribe-takers, as if, come what might, 
their positions were impregnable and 
their fortunes secure. To a certain ex- 
tent the public shared in this belief 
that the boodlers could not be dethroned. 
Not one man in five would have believed 
three years ago that to-day Jacob Sharp 
would be in jail, convicted and sentenced, 
and that of the boodle aldermen some 
would be in Sing Sing, some in Canada as 
voluntary exiles from justice, and some 
awaiting their trial under heavy bonds of 
bail. 

That this is the actual state of affairs, is 
in largest part due to the services of De 
Lancey Nicollas Assistant District Attor- 
ney. Heit is who has worked unremiut- 
tingly and persistently to bring the bood- 
lers to justice. Now when his duties are 
but half accomplished, when there are 
nine trials to come, and when the release 
of Jacob Sharp is to be secured if money 
and influence can do it, Mr. Nicoll is to be 
superseded by Colonel Fellows,because the 
boodlers and the friends of boodlers de- 
mand it! The Democratic politicians of 
this city, who secured the nomination of 
Col. Fellows, have no sympathy with 
the prosecution of the boodlers; it isa 
stab at themselves and a reflection upon 
their own means of livelihood. What 
would become of them if every man who 
vot@s the way the money blows, or who 
gives or takes presents for official service, 
is to be sent to Sing Sing? They knew 
well enough; and they cast De Lancey 
Nicoll aside. 

It now remains to be seen what the Re- 
publicans will do. There are many Re- 
publicans in this city who are no better 
than bad Democrats; but there is a far 


as clear as it appears to us and nominate, 
or confirm the nomination of Mr. Nicoll, 
if he is put forward by the Independent 
Democrats, not because he is a Demo- 
crat, but in spite of that and because 
he has shown himself to be a worthy cit- 
izen and officer, and is the one man upon 
whom our trust is stayed in this matter 
that is now of uppermost importance. If 
the Republicans favor this nomination 
they will have the support of all Inde- 
pendents, and of the best Democrats. 
Mr. Nicoll’s name was strongly urged by 
the Young Men’s Democratic Club and 
other such organizations; and they will 
undoubtedly vote for him, if put in the 
field. The nomination is urged by the 
best of our city papers, without regard to 
party. The World and the Tribune make 
the same plea and offer the same argu- 
ments; if the lion and the lamb have not 
lain down together, they have proved 
that they can rise up together. It appears 
that all good elements are to unite; for 
all are assured that if Mr. Nicoll is nom- 
inated and elected, it will be upon the 
basis of his workin the boodle trials, and 
that his acceptance of office will be equi- 
valent to a pledge to persist in the work 
he has undertaken. 





A LAYMAN’S VIEWS, A GERMAN 
DOLL AND A LITTLE STORY. 
Most “ Bible Christians,” we think will 
heartily indorse—as we do—the “‘ views ’ 
of Hon. A. C. Barstow, as expressed in 
a well-written article printed elsewhere in 
our columns, entitled “A Layman’s 
Views on the New Departure.” Mr. Bar- 
stow states his case fairly and clearly, 
and we believe that nine-tenths of our 
readers will agree with him. He is known 
to be a practical business man, whose 
views, when expressed, have great influ- 
ence with all good people. 

Another article, written by an ‘“ Hon- 
orary Member” of the American Board, 
entitled ‘‘Those Rejected Applicants,” 
appears also in this issue. If we are not 
greatly mistaken this article, too,will in- 
terest most of our readers, The “ highly 
illustrated ” “‘ German Doll Story,” which 
—as will be seen—isa special feature of 
the article, shows the exact position of 
the Andover and New Haven speculators, 
who insist on the liberty of sending their 
German Doll * hypothesis,” or ‘ dog- 
ma,” to China, Japan, and elsewhere, with 
every missionary who can be persuaded, 
by them, to carry such dangerous freight 
into foreign fields. They know very well 
that this new toy is not wanted for actual 
use, and never has been anywhere in this 
country, and hence, seeing no outlet for 
their wares in our home market, they want 
the American Board to take the “ harm- 
less” and useless creature off their pater- 
nal hands, and transport it to the heathen 
ready for use there as occasion may re- 
quire. 

Indeed, the ‘‘ speculators” strangely in- 
sist—to the surprise of almost everybody 
—that the American Board shall take the 
risks of loss or damage on all such specu- 
lative shipments to the heathen, and pay 
the insurance and freight bills beside. 
Whoever heard of anything so unreason- 
able ? 

They must know that such exports— 
even to the heathen—would, if known, 
be considered ‘extra hazardous,” and 
hence the “speculators” slyly hint that, 
in asking the Board to act as their agents 
in this risky business, it should see that 
every such ‘‘venture” is smuggled very 
quietly into heathen ports and kept there 
—for a time at least—under lock and key, 
and never shown to anybody except in 
some great emergency. 

The lordly and threatening talk of these 
speculaturs—by the way—reminds us of a 
little story. 

Once upon a time a certain slave-mas- 
ter said to his black Jim: 

‘*“Why don’t you eat that clam soup, 
Jim ?” 

**’Cause I don’t like it, massa.” 

** No matter; I tell you to eat it,” 

*“*T can’t do it, massa, cause it makes 
me sick. It smells bad, too, massa. It’s 
not good.” 

‘* Now, Jim” (raising his hickory cane) 








lares that no state shall ‘‘ deprive any 





larger class who know a duty when they 
see it. We hope they will see their duty 


“if you don’t say that clam soup’s good, 
I'll smash your head.” 
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““It—its—goo—good, massa, but I—I 
don’t like it, an—and (starting for the 
door) I clare I won’t eat it.” 2 

Morul.—Itis not wise or safe to force men 
—Christian men—to swallow, whole, any 
‘*mere hypothesis,” or even a ‘‘ dogma.” 
It is not best, either, to insist on a diet for 
the heathen which is almost universally 
rejected as dangerous at home. Let the 
poor heathen—-in their ‘‘blindness”—under- 
stand plainly, wesay, that they shall be 
treated as well as—other folks. To at- 
tempt, by force or any undue influence, 
of any sort, to make a Chinaman or an 
African do what we will not do ourselves, 
is simply—barbarous. That's the English 
of it. 


in 


Editorial Notes. 


readers will have noticed our re- 





OUR 
arrangement of departments, whereby the 
editorial columns precede ‘ Religious In- 
’ instead of fol- 

The change 


telligence”’ and ‘‘Literature, 
lowing them as heretofore. 
was made several weeks ago, when the 
make-up of the paper was more or less dis- 
turbed by the extra pages we were devoting 
to the reports of the American Board meet- 
ings, and it was not so apparent, perhaps, 
asitisnow. Our sole object in instituting 
the change was to transfer from the center 
of the paper the advertisements that follow 
the department of ‘‘Literature,’’ and thus 
the reading-matter uninterrupted, 
first half of the 


We feel sure that our readers will 


have 
at least throughout the 
paper. 
regard the new arrangement as a step in 
the right direction. 

WE take pleasure in announcing that we 
shall publish in our Thanksgiving number a 
series of poems by‘‘Carmen Sylva,’’the reign- 
ing Queen of Ramania. The series,under the 
general title of ‘‘Handwerkerlieder,”’ con- 
sists of seventeen songs, each one being the 
song of some laborer, such as carpenter, 
gilder, painter, clock-maker, upholsterer, 
potter, etc. The poems are written in Ger- 
man, the Queen’s native language; but they 
will be accompanied by a translation in Eng- 
Her 
Majesty’s secretary is interesting, not only 


lish verse. The following note from 


as showing that an American periodical is 
the first to have the honor of publishing a 
contribution from the Queen-poet, but also 
as contrasting the lot of the author under 


a monarchy, whose Queen bestows even 


money upon him, with the lot of the author 
in a republic, which refuses to give him even 
that which is by right his own, by withhold- 
ing an International Copyright. 


CASTEL PELESCH, August 21st, 1887. 

Secretariat de S. M. La Reine de Roumanie. 
Eprror or TH& INDEPENDENT: 

Sir:—In answer to your honored of the 16th 
past, Her Majesty the Queen. breaking for onve 
her rule of never giving any of her productions 
to a periodical, charges me to send you the sec- 
ond series of “ Handwerkerlieder,” the. first of 
which was published in Carmen Sylva’s * Mon 
Repos.” The inclosed seventeen songs being of 
quite recent date,have not yet appeared in print, 
and Her Majesty leaves it to your choice to 
publish them all or to make a selection of those 
most adapted to the American public. In case 
the peculiar and essentially German character 
of the poems should render a satisfactory trans- 
lation in verse difficult, Her Majesty thinks it 
would suffice to give simply the German origi- 
nal, adding to it a good translation in prose. As 
to the offered honorarium, Her Majesty is 
pleased to accept it as a contribution to the 
sums produced by the sale of her other works, 
which form a special fund for needy authors; 
you will please to send the money to me. I 
beg also you will give me immediate notice on 
receipt of the manuscript, and I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
ROBERT SCHEFFER, 
Private Secretary to Her Majesty, 
the Queen of Ritmania. 

WHETHER Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John in writing the four Gospels, and there- 
in giving an account of the earthly history 
of Christ, and Lukein writing the Book or 
Acts, and giving an account of the preach- 
ing of the Apostles and the planting of the 
Christian Church, were, or were not so ab- 
solutely and plenarily inspired as to be pro- 
tected against any possibility of error orin- 
accuracy of statement, there can be no just 
doubt that the history given of Christ and 
of the apostolic preaching is substantially 
according to the facts as they occurred, and 





not a mere fabrication or invention to deceive 
the world. These writers, on either suppo- 
sition, are entitled to this degree of credit. 
And this is sufficient as a basis on which to 
rest our faith, to seek salvation through 
Christ, to lead Christian lives, and through 
Christ to cherish the hope of Heaven. We 
do not need to establish the absolutely ple- 
nary inspiration of these writers, such as 
precludes the possibility of any mistake, as 
the necessary condition of determining 
whether we will be Christians or not. If 
we give to them that credibility which we 
usually attach to well-attested history, 
then, in view of the contents of this particu- 
lar history, and their relation to us and to 
our spiritual wants, the wise course for us 
to pursue is to accept Christ as our teacher 
and Saviour, to believe him in what he is 
reported to have said,ahd the Apostles in 
what they are reported to have said, to obey 
him as a teacher and trust him as a Saviour. 
There is no other possible course in respect 
to which we have so many reasons for pur- 
suing it, and so few reasons for not pursu- 
ing it. Put the four Gospels and the Book 
of Acts on a plane of common history, with- 
outinspiration in its most absolute form, 
then, in respect to the great problem of sal- 
vation, they furnish to man his best light; 
and surely every one is bound to follow his 
best light. We place them on a much higher 
plane, and regard them to all practical in- 
tents and purposes as a part of the Word of 
God, written under the direction and 
superintendence of the Holy Ghost; yet, if 
they were simple history without this di- 
rection, we should deem it wise to accept 
them as substantially true, and believe in 
and on the Lord Jesus Christ, who is thus 
brought to our knowledge. 

THE journals have given the details of the 
sudden death of the Hon. E. B. Wash- 
burne at his son’s house in Chicago, on Sat- 
urday last. With him passes away another 
of the now small company who formed the 
Republican party and framed and dictated 
its policy for more than twenty-five years. 
Mr. Washburne was in physical mental and 
moral constitution a typical son of New 
England. He had the bold, sturdy strength, 
the conscientiousness, the long look ahead, 
which belong to that race. He was one 
more illustration of that genius for states- 
manship which is one of the inherent gifts 
of the New England stock. His Congres- 
sional activity began in 1852 as a Clay and 
afterward a Scott Whig supported by Free- 
soilers, whose votes gave him his election. 
He held his place in that body for more than 
sixteen years, and during the War was the 
senior member of the House. In 1869 he 
was placed by General Grant at the head of 
the Cabinet, which included the unfortu- 
nate and, as it proved, illegal nomination of 
the late Alexander T. Stewart. After huld- 
ing the office one month Mr Washburne re- 
tired on the plea of ill-health and was ap- 
pointed to the office of Minister to France, 
which by the outbreak of the Franco-Ger- 
man war became a more onerous post than 
the one vacated at home. In this new sta- 
tion he again vindicated the striking ability 
which the representatives of his nation have 
as a whole shown in the conduct of diplo- 
matic affairs. His protection of the un- 
happy German residents at Paris, without 
offending the excessive sensibility of the 
French, was an achievement which won for 
him the admiration of Europe and the grat- 
itude of Germany. The latest finished work 
from his hand is the series of personal recol- 
lections of this fiery time, published in 
Seribner’s Magazine, and which now lie 
freshly on our table in two handsome octa- 
vos just from the press. He belonged to a 
distinguished family of brothers, two of 
whom were at one time in Congress with 
him. One of his brothers has died recently 
at Morristown, New Jersey. 

Two monuments to greatness were dedi- 
cated last week—the one a memorial foun- 
tain to Shakespeare at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and the other a statue of Lincoln, at Lincoln 
Park, Chicago. The fountain at Stratford 
has a special interest for Americans, in that 
it is the gift of an American, Mr. G. W. 
Childs, of Philadelphia, and is the token of 
American veneration for the poet. The 
fountain and the ceremonies in connection 
with its dedication establish, if that were 
necessary, the claim that the inheritance of 
Shakespeare’s glory belongs to us ng less 
than to England. In fact, it can scarcely be 
doubted, that ever since Washington Irving 
opened to all English-speaking peoples the 
path that leads to the shrine of Shakespeare, 
the Americans have been the most zealous 
in their worship. The fountain is a beauti- 
ful symbol of all that we—England and 
America—cherish in respect to the poet; it 
inspired Oliver Wendell Holmes to write a 
poem, which was read on the occasion by 





Henry Irving, perhaps the greatest living 
a of Shakespeare, and it called 
forth letters from Lowell and Whittier, and 
speeches from Minister Phelps and others. 
With this fountain and with Longfellow’s 
bust in Westminster Abbey and with every 
such exhibition of the feeling of common 
possession and common veneration of those 
great in literature, the bonds of national 
brotherhood will be strengthened. Of the 
statue in Lincoln Park, it is only necessary 
to say that it is something of which the city 
of Chicago may well be proud. What the 
statue is from an artistic point of view, Mrs. 
van Rensselaer has already described in these 
columns. Our readers will recall her un- 
stinted praise. From a patriotic point of 
view,it seems only right that Chicago should 
appropriate a part of the glory that belongs 
to the whole State of Illinois as the home of 
Lincoln, and we do not know how she could 
have shown in a better way what her share 
in the glory is than by raising to the na- 
tional hero the statue designed by Mr. St. 
Gaudens. 





THE organ of the Saloon, The American 
Bar, of this city, says of the coming elec- 
tions in this state: 

“At last the issue is made up. The Demo- 
cratic Party, true to its landmarks, true to its 
traditions as the faithful guardian of the liber- 
ty of the people, has spoken out manfully, and 
in plain unadorned language, in language which 
cannot be misunderstood.” 

It opens an editorial with these words, and 
closes it with the following appeal: 

“Let every voter come out in defense of his 
liberty, in defense of the liberty of the people; 
and this can only be done by supporting the 
Democratic Party—the party of the people.” 
Voters who are in sympathy with this cry 
of ‘‘ personal liberty ’ can help the Saloon, 
first, by voting for Democratic candidates 
committed to the Saloon; second, by sup- 
porting Republican candidates, wherever 
there are such, favorabie tothe Saloon; third, 
by helping the Third Party ticket wherever 
there is danger of a Republican being 
elected who is against the Saloon. The 
Democratic Party, as a party, is the partyof 
the Saloon. The Republican Party, as a 
party, is the party of temperance. The 
Third Party, as a party, never elects a tem- 
perance candidate, but often defeats such 
candidates. It will, probably, do much mis- 
chief in this way in the rural districts of this 
state; but bolters from Republican Saloon 
nominations in the cities, may save their 
conscience and do their party real service by 
voting for Third Party candidates. Our 
advice to every voteris, Don’t vote for a 
saloon candidate, and don’t vote so as to 
help such candidates indirectly. 


THERE is a general impression that a very 
important constitutional question has been 
allowed to go by default in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It will be re- 
membered that Judge Brewer, of the 
United States District Court, decided, last 
year, ona case made up by the brewers of 
Kansas, that the Prohibitory legislation of 
that state was in conflict with the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States in that it virtually confis- 
cated the property of brewers and distillers 
without compensation. An appeal was 
taken from this decision to the United 
State Supreme Court, and argument was 
heard on it week before last. The brewers 
were represented by Senator Vest, of Mis- 
souri, and Mr. Choate, of this city, who are 
said to have presented strong arguments 
against the constitutionality of the Kansas 
legisiation. Strange to say no one was pres- 
ent to represent the State of Kansas, in 
whose behalf the appeal was taken, and to 
reply to the arguments of the other side. It 
was the duty of Attorney-General Bradford, 
of Kansas, to conduct the state’s case, and 
why he chose not to be present, but con- 
tented himself with merely sending a print- 
ed brief, the public is not certainly inform- 
ed. An early explanation from Mr. Brad- 
ford is desirable—the earlier the better, for 
he is resting now under grave suspicion. 
The statement is made, by one of the law 
firms representing the brewers, that Mr. 
Bradford did not know that eminent 
counsel were to argue the case, and 
did not, therefore, think it neces- 
sary to attend court personally. But this 
explanation assumes that the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Kansas is a simpleton, and that 
would be a serious reflection on the people 
of Kansas. We attempt no explanation of 
this most singular default. The case in- 
volved a new point and one of great im- 
portance, not only to the State of Kansas 
but to all “other states which have or are 
likely to have prohibitory legislation. It 
should have been argued with great care 
and thoroughness in order that the prohib- 
itory side should be as fully before the court 





as that of the brewers. What the decision 
will be no one knows, but there are grave 
apprehensions that it will be what it might 
not have been if the case had not been al- 
lowed to go virtually by default. 





It is reported that Sharp’s lawyers, in the 
event that the Court of Appeals of this state 
decides against them, intend, if possible, to 
get his case before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, mainly on the ground of the 
admission of his testimony before the Senate 
Committee on his trial. What they allege 
is that the admission of this testimony by 
Judge Barrett is contrary to the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which says: 

“No person shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself.” 
The General Term of the Supreme Court of 
this city, in deciding the case on appeal, 
very elaborately considered the question 
whether the admission of Sharp’s testimony 
before the Senate Committee did in fact 
compel him to be a witness against himself, 
and unanimously answered the question in 
the negative. The probability is, if the 
Court of Appeals of this state should give 
the same answer, that the Supreme Court of 
the United States would do the same, in the 
event that the case came before that court. 
We do not, however, see how Sharp’s law- 
yers can, under this clause of the Constitu- 
tion, get the case before this court at all. It 
is to be remembered that the Constitution of 
the United States is the fundamental law of 
the General Government, and that where it 
establishes limitations upon governmental 


power, and does not declare’ such 
limitations to be applicable to state 
governments, the clear and _ obvious 


presumption is that they were intended to 
be applicable only to the General Govern- 
ment, leaving the respective states to estab- 
lish such limitations as they might see fit. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has laid down this general principle in con- 
struing the Constitution of the United 
States. The Fifth Amendment does not 
contain a syllable indicating that it has any 
application to the state governments; and if 
so, then the Supreme Court of the United 
States can have nothing to do with Sharp’s 
case under this amendment, since he was 
tried and convicted by a state court. It ob- 
viously has no jurisdiction of the case. The 
public patience is getting pretty well ex- 
hausted with legal tricks to keep this man 
out of state-prison. 





THERE seems to be some misapprehension 
in some of the Western states and territories, 
as to the precise effect of the Allotment 
Act passed by the last Congress upon 
the question of Indian citizenship. A 
careful reading of the sixth section of the 
act ought to correct any such misappre- 
hension. Two classes of Indians, and these 
only, are made citizens by the provisions of 
this section. The first class embraces all 
Indians born within the territorial limits of 
the United States to whom allotments of 
land have beeu made under the provisions 
of the act, or under any law or treaty of the 
United States. The second class embraces 
all Indians born within the territorial limits 
of the United States, who shall have volun- 
tarily taken up, within these limits, their 
residence separate and apart from any tribe 
of Indians therein, and have adopted the 
habits of civilized life. Such Indians are 
declared by the act to be citizens of the 
United States, and, of course, are citizens 
of the states or territories in which they 
respectively reside, and are declared to be 
entitled to all the privileges and subject to 
all the laws of the state or territory in 
which they reside. The question of Indian 
citizenship in respect to other Indians, not 
embraced in either of these classes, stands 
just where it did before the Allotment Act 
was passed. The act is not a sweeping 
measure, bestowing citizenship upon all the 
Indians of this country, and placing them 
all in common under the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of the states or territories in 
which they have their residence, whether 
allotments have been made to them or not, 
and whether they are members of Indian 
tribes or not. It changes the status of those 
Indians only who are distinctly specified in 
the sixth section of the act. To those not 
specified the act has no reference, so far as 
the question of Indian citizenship is con- 
cerned. It gives no jurisdiction to any 
state or territory over tribal Indians. 





....Our editorial about the Oxford, O., 
people who refused to allow the Negro 
children in the same school with the whites 
has waked up the old Miami University 
reminiscences of The Interior, which re- 
minds us that Oxford is itself Republican 
in a Democratic county. It thinks the hot 
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declaimers who “‘ have no use for the Ne- 
groes’’ are descendants of the old boarding- 
house keepers who used to roast the squir- 
rels for themselves and their families and 
make soup of the heads and feet for the 
students. The Interior, which is support- 
ing The Herald and Presbyter in its useless 
attempt to get the Negroes set off into pres- 
byteries by themselves, is “‘ of the decided 
opinion that the colored presbyters would 
make a decided mistake in not organizing a 
presbytery of their own.” If the white 
people keep telling them that, they will be 
forced todoit. Such propositions should 
always come from the weaker side. 


.... We have received the following note 
from Mr. Thompson: 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

DEAR S1r:—I was glad to read Professor Boy- 
esen’s paper in the current number of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT; but I believe that M. Daudet does 
mention America in his fiction. That precious 
child of the South, T'artarin, in the fragmentary 
letter wrote: “fou damour . lampe a 
chalum - conservesde Chicago,” ete. And 
again the author of ** Tartarin sur les Alpes” de- 
scribes two Americans “‘deux géants roux, tétes 
de pionniers, dures et volontaires,” the elder a fa- 
mous blind Alpinist, etc. “* Les Yankees,’ ob- 
serves Daudet on another page, “n’etaient pas 
communicatifs et ne réspondaient que ‘yes’ et *no’” 
to Tartarin’s voluble talk. Indeed, the French 
writers appear to chaff at the reserve of Ameri- 
cans in the same way that our writers chaff at 
English iciness and glumness of manner toward 
strangers. MAURICE THOMPSON. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


....If thecase of the admission of Utah 
were to come up by itself in Congress next 
winter we would have little fear of the re- 
sult. But it will come up in connec- 
tion with cases of Dakota and other 
territories applying for admission. 
The opportunity for deals will be pre- 
sented, and it will not be strange if Demo- 
crats and Republicans of the mere partisan 
sort shall agree to let in Republican Dako- 
ta if Democratic Utah is admitted. We have 
a most serious apprehension that this will 
bedone, remembering that two of the five 
Utah Commissioners, both Democratic pol- 
iticians, have been won over. 


.... The Evening Post, last Saturday, pub- 
lished the first part of a story called ** High- 
ly Recommended,’’ and announced that it 
would be concluded this coming Saturday. 
As neither the author’s name nor the source 
from which the story was obtained was 
given, we beg to say that theauthoris Mr. 
Herbert E. Clark, of London, England, and 
that the story appeared some weeks ago in 
THE INDEPENDENT and in Belgravia, the 
simultaneous publication in England and 
ia America being arranged by the author. 
We may say, also, that The Tribune saw 
fit to reproduce the story entire in its last 
Sunday’s issue. 


....The Christian Advocate prints a 
letter from one A. I. Church arraigning the 
Sunday-school as a “ gay and glittering ma- 
chine’’ which has ‘“‘fully proved its imbecility 
and uselessness compared with that which 
it supplanted’’; and which deserves, if it 
can do no better work, to be ‘‘ thrown over- 
board like many other pretentious novel- 
ties.”” It has “not instructed’’ the young 
in the Gospel,nor led them to conversion. The 
letter must have been intended for the infidel 
Truthseeker and got by mistake into the 
Advocate mail. Intelligent Christians do 
not write that way. 


.... We cannot but be sorry for the poor 
priest of the [talian mission in Harlem, Fath- 
er Kirner, who was killed, with several work- 
men, by the falling of the walls of the school 
building he was erecting. He was working 
too economically, doing the work of archi- 
tect and builder himself, and allowed to do 
what he did by theinspector of buildings. 
But he was incompetent as an architect, and 
his walls felldown with the fatal result. 
He was one of those men who sacrifice 
themselves, and his ambition was to give 
the poor Italian Catholics a free mass. 


....The Presbyterian Banner says that 
if the proposition for union with the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church, on the basis of 
separate colored presbyteries and synods, 
could not get the approval of the Cincinnati 
Presbytery, it could not carry a single 
presbytery north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. We fail to see how the Southern 
Church can consistently demand separate 
presbyteries, when it already has ‘colored 
members in its churches, and colored 
churches, ministers and elders inits pres- 
byteries. 


----It should be kept in mind that the 
condemned Anarchists of Chicago are not 
about to be hanged merely for an abuse of 
free speech, but for a wanton murder as 
conspirators, and hence, as criminal partici- 
pants im the offense committed by the man 

nat actually threw the fatal bomb 


mong 








the policemen of that city. That they 
were thus participants was abundantly 
shown by the evidence adduced on their 
trial. 


....General E. Whittlesey, Secretary of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners, writes 
us that on inquiry at the Indian Office he 
can find no foundation for the report that a 
Catholic from West Virginia is to be sent 
as agent to the Skokomish Agency to replace 
Agent Eells. We are glad to have this inti- 
mation that the report is not true, but if it 
were true that would not be the way to find 
itout. We knew there was reason enough 
to apprehend it. 


....Two hundred and seventy-eight Mor- 
mon converts arrived last week at this port 
from Europe on their way to Utab, in 
charge of Mormon elders. It is by this sort 
of propagandism and immigration that the 
Mormon leaders have added to their politi- 
cal strength in Utah. An organized system 
of importation has for years been one of 
their chief reliances, and in this respect they 
have shown not a little worldly wisdom. 


.... There has been a curious incident con- 
nected with the Oxford, O., school matter. 
A number of the best people in Oxford, men 
and women, were engaged in mission Sun- 


day-school work among the Negrves of that 
town. After the Negroes had been ejected 
from the public schools by order of the 
School Board, they retaliated by ejecting 
the white teachers from the Sunday-school. 


....Judge Zane, of the District Court of 
Utah, expresses the opinion that that terri- 
tory should not be admitted into the Union 
as a state until there shall be a radical 
change in the sentiments of the Mormons 
with regard to pana. The time, he 
says, has not come for such admission. We 
entirely agree with him in this opinion. 

...-He who denies the reality of things 
visible, tangible, and material, isa fool. 
He who denies the reality of things invisi- 


ble, intangible, spiritual, immaterial, and 
immortal, is a greater fool. The first de- 
nial is harmless, since no one ever acted 
upon the assumption of its truth. The sec- 
ond is fatal to the soul. 


....-Christ’s miracles were a reality, and 
so were the miracles of the apostles wrought 
in hisname. These miracles, especially the 
resurrection and ascension of Christ into 
Heaven, settle the question that the religion 
which he taught is of divine origin and au- 
thority, and hence binding upon the faith 
and practice of men. 


....Man’s wisdom applied to the great 
scheme of existence—what is it? In the 


sense of comprehension, absolutely nothing, 
and in the sense of apprehension, almost 
nothing in comparison with the vast dimen- 
sions of that scheme. The more we know 
the less we shall to ourselves seem to 
know. 








THE NEW THEOLOGY (?) AND THE 
AMERICAN BOARD. 





BY GEORGE F, PENTECOST, D.D. 





It is true that the American Board has by 
a very decided vote declared that it will not 
indorse or countenance the so-called New 
Theology by sending out as its missionaries 
to foreign fields those who hold to a proba- 
tion after death for the unevangelized hea- 
then, living and dead, or who even cherish 
this as a private article of faith; and that it 
will not again, at least if it can help itself, 
suffer the discussion of this question to di- 
vert its meetings from their legitimate end 
—viz., that of informing the churches of 
their operations and awakening and stimu- 
lating their enthusiasm for the foreign 
work. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the 
Board will be able to prevent the question 
coming up again even at its next meeting, 
if some member of the Board favorable to 
the ‘‘ hypothesis’’ chooses to thrust it upon 
their consideration either directly or indi- 
rectly by the introduction of some resolu- 
tion or another, constructed after the man- 
ner of the Trojan horse. 

Certain it is that the churches and the 
Christian public generally have not reached 
the end of this discussion. We all foresee 
and anticipate an extensive future debate 
of this question if not a futwre probation 
for the unevangelized heathen. No right- 
minded Christian shrinks from this discus- 
sion. Indeed, I think the freer and fuller 
the main question and all the collateral 
questions involved in this matter are dis- 
cussed, the better forthe faith and the peace 
of the churches. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the ‘“‘ hy- 
pothesis” pro or con, but to suggest two or 
three reasons why I think the Board is jus- 
tified in taking the stand it did at Des 
Moines, and again, yet more positively, at 
Springfield. More especially because there 
is already a determined effort on the part of 
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almost the entire secular press and the pul- 
pits of Unitarians and Universalists, to 
create the impression that the action of the 
Board was the result of a narrow and big- 
oted, illiberal and reactionary, not to say in- 
tolerant policy. As a matter of fact noth- 
ing isfarther from the truth. The cry of 
bigotry, illiberality and intolerance is a tak- 
ing one with most people, and the danger is 
that many good Christian people who do 
not carefully look into these matters will 
be carried by that cry, altogether apart 
from the facts in the case. In my humble 
judgment the Board could not do otherwise 
than it did without weakly and unfaithful- 
ly surrendering to a conspiracy organized 
to force a speculative hypothesis into the 
doctrinal standard of the Board. It can do 
no harm to look again into the face of two 
or three facts that bear on this matter. 

1. The so-called New Theology is not yet 
a theology. It is at best a theological 
“speculation,” ‘‘an hypothesis,” ‘‘a hope ”’— 
a hope not based on any word of God—but 
upon a human estimate of the character of 
God. The advocates of this “ hypothesis” 
do not as yetclaim for it recognition as 
a doctrine, and yet they clamor that 
a place be given it as a ‘ permis- 
sible speculation’? in the very midst of 
the doctrines of the evangelical churches. 
Here is not an unknown but an utterly un- 
recognized theological ‘‘speculation’’ de- 
manding fellowship and freedom of speech, 
though its whole tendency is to undo and 
subvert the work of the doctrines it seeks rec- 
ognitionfrom. It is not a question whether 
the “speculation” is wrong and the doc- 
trines are right, but whether those who are 
put in trust with the doctrines can be faith- 
ful to their trust if they admit and sanction 
this revolutionary “ hypothesis.’’ For the 
Board to do this would be the same thing 
theologically as it would have been politi- 
cally for Mr. Lincoln to have retained Gov- 
ernor Floyd as Secretary of War, during 
‘the late unpleasantness,’’ because not to 
do so would have been considered narrow 
and illiberal, by the secessionists. This 
“‘hypothesis”’ presents itself at the doc- 
trinal table of the Board as a guest without _ 
a wedding garment. Some have not dis- 
covered this nakedness, others have thought 
we ought not to be too particular, others de- 
nounce the Board as being intolerant. The 
Home Secretary and the Prudential Com- 
mittee have discovered the true character 
of this ‘‘ theological tramp” and have wisely 
decided thatit shall have no place in their 
standard of doctrinal fitness and that no 
one may go forth with their commission 
who does not break fellowship with it. 
There ought to be no mistake as to the 
ground on which this “‘ hypothesis ” stands. 
It is nota “ theology,’’ for it has never suc- 
ceeded in securing recognition in the con- 
fessions of any evangelical church; it is not 
a “‘doctrine”’ for as such it has never been rec 
ognized by any ecclesiastical body authorized 
to declare or judge of the soundness of doc- 
trinal statement; and yet the advocates of this 
‘* hypothesis’ demand forit with earnest 
and angry speech a recognized place and 
standing among the doctrines of the Con- 
gregational faith. They fail to present it 
on the authority of any number of churches 
or even with the indorsement of a single 
church, In lieu of this they make a parade 
of names (some of them very eminent in- 


deed) such as Dorner, Van Oosterzee,Farrar, - 


Alford and ascore of others, who have sig- 
nified their acceptance of the ‘“‘ hypothesis’’ 
either in whole orin part. To these great 
names they modestly add their own. But 
any number of names brought together in 
this way cannot give to an ‘ hypothesis’) 
the character of a theology. The independ- 
ent and advanced thinking of Dorner, Far- 
rar, Van Oosterzee and any number of other 
German and English theologians cannot 
make a theology, even when reinforced by 
the Smyths,Mungers, Hinckses, McKenzies, 
Gordons and Parkers; no,not even when they 
have the advocacy of ‘“‘ orthodox” Dr. Walk- 
er. What has the American Board to do 
with these ‘“‘speculations”? Much less can 
the Board presume to accept them and al- 
low them in the administration of the Gos- 
pel with which they have been put in trust, 
which certainly is not the “new Gospel of 
probation after death,” 

2 The American Board can recognize no 
theology, and certainly no “ hypothesis” 
except that whichis held by the churches 
whose agent and servant it is in its mission- 
ary operations. In other words, the Con- 
gregational churches are the constituency 
back of the Board; and not any individual 
members of Congregational churches, not 
even pastors,as such, and certainly no theo- 
logical professors or any number of advanced 
thinkers. Whenthe more or less distin- 
guished pastors of old historic churches like 
the New Old South of Boston, the Center 
and North churches of New Haven and the 





Center of Hartford, not to say many others 
come before the Board, and not only plead, 
but insist with vehemence and threat that 
this “hypothesis” (which is older than any 
of the churches named, though, with all its 
age, it has never succeeded in getting it- 
self recognized in the faith of any evangeli- 
cal denomination) must be recognized and 
permitted, do these brethren and gentlemen 
presume to speak for their churches? Not 
one of them has presented a memorial 
from the church over which he presides. 
They come in their own individual capacity, 
though they seek to giveextraimportance to 
their petition and demand from the fact that 
they are pastors of certain great churches. 
The Board may well say, speaking in its of- 
ficial capacity as the servant ot the churches: 
“The Old South church we know; the Cen- 
ter and United churches of New Haven we 
know; the Center of Hartford, we know; the 
church in Cambridge we know, but who are 
you? As individual Christian men and 
brethren, we know you, but not as represent- 
ing the churches you preach to in this mat- 
ter, for the reason that your churches have 
neither asked nor authorized you to speak 
for them.’”’ These brethren have yet to 
learn that they are not their churches. And 
the Christian people of the Congregational 
churches must keepin mind the fact that 
the Board can entertain no proposition to 
alter or amend its doctrinal standard except 
on the petition or at the command of the 
churches. 

8. The American Board in refusing to tol- 
erate this “‘ hypothesis” does not assume or 
in any wise intend or wish to suppress free- 
dom of thought, or to interfere with the 
liberty of conscience in all matters of doc- 
trine or practice. It simply declares that it 
has noauthority to admit to its doctrinal 
standards either ‘‘ hypothesis’’ or doctrine 
which does not represent the faith of the 
churches. It does not even assume to de- 
clare what the faith of the churchesis. It 
simply accepts for its guidance in the matter 
of doctrinal examination of candidates the 
faith which Congregational churches are 
agreed upon and which they have voiced in 
their confessions. Morethan that, it says, 
and says truly,‘‘We would violate our trust 
should we presume, even at the instance of 
such eminent and good men as the advo- 
cates of the ‘hypothesis,’ to decide that 
the ‘hypothesis’ is a ‘permissible specula- 
tion,’ especially when it is well known that 
there are quite as many, if not more, indi- 
viduals opposed to it as there are in favor of 
it.” 

4. It is a fair conclusion to say. (1) If 
the brethren whose hearts are so burdened 
for the unevangelized heathen that they 
cannot rest day or night until they are set 
at rest concerning the fate of the millions 
of the already dead and the other millions 
not yet evangelized, let them, if it is 
vital to their peace and conscience, or- 
ganize and send forth missionaries on 
their own account and at their own 
charges, or go themselves. They have 
no more right to ask the American 
Board to spread abroad their “speculations,” 
than they would have right to ask the Pres- 
byterian or Methodist Boards to do it, since 
they speak for themselves and not for the 
Congregational churches. It is a private 
enterprise they must take care of it as best 
they can. The Board has no disposition to 
interfere with their freedom either of 
thought or action in this matter. (2) If they 
still think the American Board is the proper 
channel through which to propagate their 
‘“* hypothesis,” then let them go before the 
churches and ask that they incorporate the 
“ hypothesis’ in their confessions and then 
petition or memorialize the Board to send 
forth missionaries who hold and are anxious 
to teach it. 

Will the Old South of Boston add this 
“hypothesis” to the Westminster Confes- 
sion of faith, which is still the doctrinal 
standard of that historic Church? Suppose 
Brother Gordon calls the church together and 
asks it officially to adopt the “hypothesis.” 
If they willdo thus then may he come be- 
fore the Board with a good grace and a good 
argument, at least to be heard. He says 
truly that the Old South has always been 
and is probably now the largest contributor 
to the funds of the Board. Thatis well; but 
he cannot say that the Old South, which is 
the largest contributor to the funds of the 
Board, is in hearty sympathy with the “hy- 
pothesis”? and desires that the heathen be 
given the benefit of it. Until he can do that 
and bring the official record of the church 
to that effect to the Board and lay it down 
on their table, then let him hold his peace— 
that is before the Board. Likewise wesug- 
gest that Dr. McKenzie, Dr. Newman Smyth 
and Dr. Munger make a like proposition to 
their respective churches, and see what 
answer they will get. 

MONTCLA 5 N. J. 
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Leligions Intelligence. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS. 





THE Eleventh Annual Church Congress of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church assembled 
in Louisville, Ky., on Tuesday, October 20th 
and the three following days. Its sessions 
were beld in the Liederkranz Hall, a room 
capable of holding about 1,200 people. On 
one occasion, when the topic was the proposed 
change in the name of the Church, the 
house was crammed. Generally the audi- 
ence was about 700 to 800. Once—an after- 
noon session—there were scarcely 200 pres- 
ent. Next to the meeting tor discussion of 
the change of name, the meeting for dis- 
cussing the Historic Episcopate and Apos- 
tolical Succession was,I think, the most 
enthusiastic, though possibly equal enthu- 
siasm was excited by the discussion of the 
Higher Education of Women. At that 
discussion about 600 girls, from the various 
Louisville schools, were present; they looked 
very bright and pretty, and entered intelli- 
gently and even eagerly into what was said 
on both sides. One of the speakers, strong- 
ly against the higher education, announced 
that he had an unusually large parish and 
eleven unmarried daughters. Two of his 
fair young hearers were overheard criticis- 
ing his speech. Said one to the other, ‘I 
shouldn’t like to be one of that man’s eleven 
daughters, should you? They must have a 
pretty bad time.’”’ The speaker alluded to 
had been expatiating on the advantages of 
going to daily divine service “in proces- 
sion,’ and paying very frequent visits to 
‘*the blessed sacrament.’’ So artlessly does 
playful youth underestimate its highest 
privileges. 

The proceedings of Congress were opened 
as usual by divine service, a sermon, an ad- 
dress by theBishop (in this case Bishop Dud- 
ley) presiding over the Congress, and a me- 
morial of deceased members by the General 
Secretary (Dr. Wildes). All this was ad 
mirable, but scarcely calls for special notice 
in the limited space at my command. The 
discussions began on Tuesday eveving when 
about 800 people were present, who listened 
to readers and speakers with manifest at- 
tention and interest, and sometimes with 
hearty applause. The topic was ‘The 
Function and Power of the Preacher of to- 
day.’’ The first paper was read by the Rev. 
David H. Greer, D.D., of Providence, R.-L.; 
and very admirably read, forevery word 
was distinctly audible, and the whole de- 
livery thoroughly effective. Each reader is 
allowed twenty-five minutes, each ap- 
pointed speaker twenty, and each volunteer 
speaker ten. Dr. Green began by remark- 
ing that the object of the preacher is to 
bring man into a state of reconciliation 
with God, and to help himin living a 
thoroughly noble and truly human life. 
Does modern society stand in need of any 
help toward the attainment of these ends ? 
And, if so, what sort of preaching must that 
be which will furnish such help? The 
special obstacles which hinder men from 
living truly godly and truly human lives, 
may be divided into two classes, and suffi- 
ciently denoted by the names Secularism 
and Agnosticism. Practically men are ab- 
sorbed by the affairs ofthis world, by the 
pursuit of wealth or of material comforts. 
Their whole heart and energy are devoted 
to making life bere and now thoroughly en- 
joyable. And if this practical materialism 
be not a characteristic exclusively of mod- 
ern life, it has derived from the extraordi- 
nary recent development of our material 
resources a peculiar intensity and breadth. 
The present life is at once ina degree un- 
known before, both exacting and satisfying. 
And this practical materialism is justified 
theoretically by that peculiar philosophy 
for which Mr. Huxley is said to have in- 
vented the name Agnosticism. And Ma- 
terialism and Agnosticism are co-operative 
It might seem that a subtle theory of the 
nature and limits of human knowledge 
would scarcely touch the thoughts and lives 
of ordinary and even uneducated people. But 
it has often been remarked (as by De Tocque- 
ville) that the profoundest speculations 
of thinkers do sooner or later change or 
modity the whole tone of thinking or mode 
of acting of an entire people. And Agnos- 
ticism is ‘‘ in the air,” ip serious treatises, 
in magazine articles, in novels, in newspa- 
pers, in conversation. And its lesson, in- 
cessantly repeated is, “Carpe diem,” 
and when the preacher reminds men 
of God, of a higher life, of immortality, of 
judgment to come, he is answered that he 
is going far beyond his depth. that none of 
his teaching can be verified, and that it 1s 
absurd to sacrifice present and certain en- 
‘oyment for benefits which are at best re- 





mote and probably illusions. Materialism 
and Agnosticism, then, being the spiritual 
evils of ‘‘ to-day,”’ the preacher must devote 
himself especially to them. The Gospel, in- 
deed, in its ultimate facts and its sufficiency 
forthe spiritual needs of man, may be always 
the same; but the way of putting it must 
vary with varying circumstances. Preaching 
must meet the wants of to-day, not of yes- 
terday or to-morrow; it will, therefore, not 
necessarily be like that of Athanasius, or 
even of the English and German Reformers. 
What, then, must be its characteristics and 
methods ? It must be content to pass over 
much which, even though itself true, is for 
the present needs irrelevant. Especially it 
will pass over what is at best of doubtful va- 
lidity. An eminent English advocate when 
asked for the secret of his success, replied: 
“I gain my cases by my admissions.’’ The 
preacher of today may well omit much 
biblical, theological, ecclesiastical discus- 
sion. Especially he will try to make men 
feel the deep need of a higher life, the truly 
human. the eternal life. This is a mere 
sketch; and, indeed, within any space at 
my command, I can only offer my impres- 
sion of what was said and done; and of the 
effect it produced—not at all a verbatim or 
even condensed ‘‘ report’ of speeches. 

The Rev. Dr. Leonard regarded the work 
of the preacher—or rather (for so he seemed 
to construe the topic)—the Christian 
ministry with optimistic cheerfulness. He 
urged that the preacher’s power is in the 
help of the Divine Spirit. And he enumer- 
ated the indications of his success. Thus 
he can find his way easily in society. He has 
an increasing hold of the working-classes. 
He has instituted successful clubs, guilds, 
reading-rooms and the like. He has, by his 
influence, largely secured hospitals, educa- 
tional institutions and so on. The clergy 
can hold their own among literary men. 

Bishop Harris—dear to everybody who at- 
tended the Congress in Detroit—urged the 
peculiar power of oral instruction, face to 
face, man to man, as having many advan- 
tages which “the press’’ can never secure. 

Professor Lawrence (Cambridge, Mass.), 
urged the chief duty of persistently driving 
men to realize the spiritual part of their 
nature. These really are yearning for spir- 
itual guidance, and the man who clearly can 
lead will most undoubtedly be permitted to 
try. Especially in great cities may the 
preacher become a real power. But he must 
be aman of spiritual vitality, not of mere 
ecclesiastical routine. He must be by all 
means a scholar; but even above and be- 
yond bis scholarship he must have knowl- 
edge of men, and tact in dealing with them. 
He must preach a present Christ; and he 
must preach in English. The volunteer 
speakers were good, and heard with more 
than patient attention. Perhaps the signifi- 
cance of this discussion was in the fact that 
it indicated an increased earnestness in the 
Episcopal Church in the direction of good 
preaching. Nothing can be more certain 
than that nothing whatever could compen- 
sate for general pulpit inefficiency. 

The discussion on the Higher Education 
of Woman was very unexpectedly interest- 
ing. The 600 girls gave a sort of romance to 
the proceedings. Boththe papers read were 
emphatically in favor of the ** higher educa- 
tion.”’ The Rev. G. M. Locke (Bristol, R. 1.) 
read an excellent paper, which would have 
been ten times as effective if it had been 
read by Dr. Greer. But the matter was not 
altered by a rather monotonous and ineffect- 
ive delivery. By highereducation he meant 
such as is given to young men in (say) Har- 
vard and Yale. Is this possible? Is it worth 
while? Is co-education desirable? All these 
questions Mr. Locke answered in the aftirm- 
ative, giving very forcrble reasons for his 
opinion. 

He was followed by Mr. Ziegenfuss (of 
Poughkeepsie) on the same side, in a very 
admirable paper, well written and well 
read. He urged—everybody knew what he 
meant—that a girl had a right to learn eve- 
rything knowable. Here followed the Rev. 
G. W. Dumbell, rector of a very large parish, 
and, as he told us, father of eleven unmarried 
daughters. Asa parish priest hearing con- 
fessions he understood only too well, what 
might be included in “everything know- 
able.’’ Of course he knew well enough that 
Mr. Ziegenfuss never meant to advise that 
the eleven girls should hear the confessions 
of loose men; but, all the same, he shrank 
with horror from the base thought of the 
eleven Dumbellide knowing everything 
that he knew himself. This excellent clergy- 
man was shocked, and *‘shrank with horror” 
a good many times before the Congress was 
over. 

Dr. Bates (Cleveland, 0.) spoke admira- 
bly on the side of higher education. Every- 
thing he said at the Congress was well and 
effectively said. He was for raising not 
only the few but the many—securing not 





only lofty mountain peaks but a high table- 
land for all to stand on. 

Father Maturin (called Father because he 
is vowed to celibacy,) came next, and was 
received with tumultuous applause. He 
was picturesque, as usual, with long cloak, 
cassock, and girdle, aiid the peculiar man- 
ner of the Fathers of the 8.S.J.E. He 
found full directions as to the Higher Edu- 
cation of Woman in the first few chapters 
of the Book Genesis. From that book it was 
as clear as anything could be, that Woman’s 
whole life was “in relation to man ’’—which 
seemed to mean, in subordination and sub- 
servience to man. In spite of a good deal of 
extravgance he said many things that great- 
ly need to be said, and said often, It was 
rather amusing to notice his constant argu- 
mentum ad hominem—i.e:, to the girls of 
the period—that if they got very highly 
educated no young man would court them. 
Even a celibate knew well enough that a 
pretty girl cares a great deal more for court- 
ship than for Adam’s rib—but it was sly of 
Father Maturin all the same. Both he and 
Mr. Dumbell seemed to regard women as 
naturally religious. The education they 
needed was such as would enable them to 
allure the mén to piety. What could Greek 
do for them? It could only exhaust the 
time which they ought to be devoting to re- 
ligion, and to increasing their power of ‘‘in- 
tuition”—that is their supposed power of 
arriving at truth without any exercise of 
the reason. The Rev. Dr. Harwood (New 
Haven, Conn.) soon enlightened these excel- 
lent gentlemen as to some of the uses of 
Greek, and greatly shocked them by re- 
affirming the familiar truth that the Book 
Genesis is not a treatise on the Education of 
Woman. The discussion was concluded by 
the Rev. John C. Brooks (of Springfield, 
Mass.), in an admirable speech, in which he 
energetically reprobated the irrational and 
godless divorce of Religion and Knowledge. 
He most certainly carried the feeling of his 
audience along with him. 

On Wednesday evening, and then only, 
the Hall was crammed with people (Bishop 
Dudley said afterward, that a large propor- 
tion were not members of the Episcopal 
Church) eager to hear the discussion on the 
proposal to change the name of the Church. 
Bishop Randolph, one of the appointed 
readers, failed to report himself—there were 
too many of these annoying disappoint- 
ments. Bishop Thompson, also, was unable 
to keep his engagement as one ‘of the 
speakers, and Mr. Kirkus (of Baltimore), 
was putin his place. HereI may remark 
that it was very difficult to ascertain the 
real feeling of the audience by such ordina- 
ry indications as applause. Naturally peo- 
ple of one way of thinking sat together; 
they cheered “‘ their own men” before they 
opened their mouths, and long after they 
had shut them; unfortunately they occa- 
sionally hissed those who were not ‘their 
own men.” This disgraceful insult was 
offered even to so really great a man as Mr- 
Phillips Brooks, of Boston. It ought to be 
regarded always, and on any side, as a vul- 
gar, and indeed, brutal thing for civilized 
human beings to hiss. It occurred very sel- 
dom at the Congress but it did occur. The 
loudest noise was made in honor of Bishop 
Seymour and Father Maturin—in honor of 
the men, because it was produced the mo- 
ment they appeared, and quite independ- 
ently of what they said. The discussion on 
change of name was opened by Dr. Bates 
(of Cleveland, O.), in an admirable paper. It 
was clear and incisive, every word told. 
Should the name be changed’? No! Here 
there was a loud burst of applause. The 
name the Church has now was good in it- 
self; and, anyhow, change just now, and 
secured by the particular party most anx- 
icus to secure it, would be utterly disas- 
trous. The name we have is: Ist, a good in- 
strument of designation [i. ¢., a good deno- 
tative name}; 2d, a good term of designation 
[i,e., a good connotative name}; 3d,a power 
of attraction. Each of these propositions 
he made good; anticipating in the second the 
arguments of those who contend that the 
present name leaves out one, ‘‘Catholicity,” 
and, in the third, the arguments of the Hon. 
L. Bradford Prince. When he had con- 
cluded his paper he was warmly cheered. 
He was followed by Bishop Seymour 
(Springfield, Ill.). Bishop Seymour began 
by solemnly repeating the third of the Ten 
Commandments: ‘ Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain.’’ This 
seemed to take away everybody’s breath— 
asif Protestant Episcopal Church were the 
name of God, and we had all been taking 
liberties with it. The Bishop did not mean 
this. He seems to have meant thut the 
Church ought to have a name with which 
it would be blasphemy totamper. His argu- 
ment was so extraordinary that, though I 
listened to every word of it with the most 
anxious care, and believe that I perfectly 





understood it, I can scarcely expect any- 
body who was not present at the Congress 
to accept my aecount as Strictly accurate. 
The Church, the Bishop said, is Christ’s 
body; the same reverence is due, therefore, 
to the Church as is due to God. The name 
Protestant is negative, indeed a universal 
negative. But God and Christ are ever de- 
scribed in the Holy Scriptures by the most 
positive propositions, “I am whatl am”; 
“Tam light’: “Iam the Good Shepherd,” 
and many others. Indeed, anybody can re- 
member for himself scores of similar passa- 
ges. Shall we then by warrant of Holy 
Scripture, describe God by affirmitig Whht 
he is, and then be guilty of describing his 
holy body, the Church, by affirming what 
she is not? God never protests; it becomes 
not the divine Master. Shall we then give 
to his holy body the very name Protest- 
ant? For there are no limits to the 
meaning of this word Protestant. It in- 
cludes Anarchism and every possible kind 
of disorder and disbelief. The name Protest- 
ant, applied to the Church, resembles the 
name Nazarene, aud other names of coh 
tempt; applied to Jesus Christ. Bishop 
Seymour seemed to think that to speak of 
Jesus as a Nazarene because he did actual- 
ly live in Nazareth was a blasphemous in- 
sult. Again Protestant is a name indica- 
tinga polity; and nopartof the Church 
has everincluded in its very name any sign 
or indication of its polity. He aid not seem 
to remember that word Roman, accepted 
by the largest part of Christendom, is a 
name connoting polity—namely, submis- 
sion to the supreme authority of the See of 
Rome. He seemed to say that nobody wou!d 
desire to change the name of the Church ot 
the cost of a schism: but he indicated very 
unmistakably that, if a schism should arise, 
it would be the fault of those who wanted 
no change, not of the restless innovators 
whoare urging a new name—about which 
they cannot themselves agree—as if it were 
anecessary definition of truth determined 
by an Ecumenical Council. The Bishop 
spoke with that tempestuous energy which 
gives to every statement an emphasis out of 
all proportion to its intrinsic importance, 
As Father Maturin would bring tears to 
your eyes by repeating the word Mesopo- 
tamia, so Bishop Seymour would bring 
“your heart into your mouth” by thunder- 
ing the word peace. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the effect of the Bishop’s speech. There 
was much applause frcm various bands of 
warm admirers; there was on the faces of a 
large number, especially of the clergy, an 
expression of mingled amusement and 
amazement which simply beggars descrip. 
tion. 

The Rev. Phillips Brooks (as a speaker) 
followed Bishop Seymour, and spoke with 
his accustomed refinement, and suppressed 
power. Nothing could be less like a scream 
ora yellthan the well-controlled earnest- 
ness with which he reminded the Congress 
that the Protestant Episcopal Church is not 
the only Church in these United States. He 
warned us that we do indeed need enlarge- 
ment, but shall never obtain it by going 
across the ocean and across many centuries 
for old and new, inappropriate and ineffect- 
ive, methods. We must cast ourselves, 
with all confidence, upon that American 
people with whom we live,and to whom it 
is our duty to minister. What keeps us the 
small and feeble folk we are 1s our haughty 
pretensions of exclusive mission and author- 
ity; and our unbrotherly keeping aloof from 
those good men whom God is most mani- 
festly blessing in their endeavors to re- 
cover men from sin, and to bring them into 
fellowship with God and communion with 
each other. Ofcourse this is the baldest 
summary of Mr. Brooks’s speech and de- 
prived of all the charm of his peculiar style 
and the force of his ever-felt personality. 
He was followed by the Hon. L. Bradford 
Prince (Flushing, L. I.), who spoke strongly 
in favor of achange of name. He affirmed 
that the laity were the real Church,and that 
they were practical. They asked, How can 
we best do the Lord’s work? There was no 
doctrine involved in the question under dis- 
cussion—in which it will beseen, Mr. Prince 
flatly contradicted the Bishop of Spring- 
field. But there are two great enemies of 
the Church in this country: infidelity and 
Rome. Our sectarianism is the fact they 
both employ to ourdisastronsdefeat. While 
we have the name Protestant we are 
only one of many sects. Of course 
this outline was filled up with rhe- 
torical padding. The orator besought 
the Congress to change the name of the 
Church. Rome was gaining new converts, 
infidelity was sapping the faith of multi- 
tudes, souls were perishing by thousands. 
All that is needed to save them’ is—this is 
not exactly the way in which he expressed 
it—a few strokes of the pen. We are what 
we really wre; but we are badly named. A 
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number of emigrants can’t find us out 
when they ask for us. Only a new name— 
who will hesitate about that when the sal- 
vation of millions is at stake ? Nobody who 
did not see and hear him would credit any 
true report of Mr. Prince’s evident earnest- 
ness. Itseems to nearly everybody of av- 
erage understanding simply impossible that 
asane man should really believe what Mr 
Prince believes—viz., that to remove the 
word Protestant from the name of our 
Church would at once endear her to the 
American people. There was applause when 
Mr. Prince sat down; but many even of 
those of his own ‘‘side”’ looked queerly at 
one another, asif it might possibly be a 
useful thing to send Mr. Prince on some 
perilous expedition, where he might be 
slain by the sword of the children of Am- 
mon. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Kir- 
kus, Dr. Nokes, Father Maturin, Mr. Dav- 
enport and Mr. Prentice. If a Church Con- 
gress is any sure test of Church public opin- 
ion it issate to say that only a very small mi- 
nority of churchmen have theslightest desire 
to change the Church’s name; and that the 
only fear of this disastrous innovation 
arises from the fact that the basis of repre- 
sentation in the General Convention gives 
votes to afew small Western dioceses ridicu- 
lously out of proportion either to their 
numbers or their Church work. 

The discussion on the Historic Episcopate 
and Apostolic Succession was very interest- 
ing and significant. It would have been 
scarcely possible by any scheme of election 
to get together a number of speakers who 
would have more faithfully represented the 
public opinion of the Church on this ques- 
tion. There was the extreme radicalism 
represented by Mr. Mackay, of Pittsburgh. 
There was the calm historical estimate of 
episcopacy, as developed early in the Church 
under the guidance and approval of St. 
John; and afterward yet further developed 
by the exaltation of the priesthood as min- 
isters of the Sacrament of the Altar—than 
which noepiscopal function possibly could be 
higher; and yet again by the development of 
the Papacy, which gradually, but at last com- 
pletely, absorbed all the special rights and 
independent jurisdictions of ordinary bish- 
ops and reduced them to the condition of 
mere delegates of the Roman Pontiff. This 
view was represented by Dr. Harwood, Dr. 
Donald, and Dr. Babcock. There was the 
magical ‘‘ hand-on-head”’ theory of Apos- 
tolical Succession, the genuine theory of 
Apostolic Succession as necessary to the 
transfer of supernatural grace and the ad- 
ministration of valid and necessary Sacra- 
ments. This was represented by Dr. Vib- 
bert and Bishop Seymour; and (perhaps in 
a somewhat modified form) by Dr. Riley, of 
Nashotah—who regards the deacons and 
presbyters as mere fractional parts of bish- 
ops; or rather as emanations from theBishop, 
rays of his light; which also, at his discre- 
tion, he could re-absorb. There was abun- 
dant representation of the general muddle 
of Church thought on the subject, which 
confounds the mere fact that there have 
been bishops from the beginning with the 
theory that without bishops therecan be no 
Church, no Sacraments, no Salvation. 

A representative of extreme radicalism, 
Mr. Mackey, read the second paper. He af- 
firmed, what is very likely true, that any 
discussion or serious thought about Apos- 
tolic Succession was occasioned among us 
by the proposal to seek amore intimate and 
external union with other Christian Church- 
es. Of course the real doctrine of Apostolic 
Succession ‘‘blocks the way ’’ofsuch union. 
Mr. Mackey described Aposto!ic Succession 
sufficiently asthe theory that Apostles pos- 
sessed the Holy Ghost, and alone had the 
power of imparting His special gifts to oth- 
ers. These gifts are necessary inthe Church, 
for without them there can be no commis- 
sion to preach, no power to celebrate the 
holy Eucharist. But what exclusive rights 
did even the Apostles possess which were, 
in point of fact, handed on to _ bishops ? 
Not miracles—for our bishops cannot work 
miracies now, and other than apostles could 
work miracles in the early days of the 
Church. Mr. Mackey seemed to deny that 
even ordination was reserved exclusively for 
the Apostles. The laying on of the hands of 
the presbyters seemed to have been quite 
equally needful. Moreover, all the arrange- 
ments of the primitive Church were modifi- 
able to any extent. Mr. Mackey’s formula 
of Church polity consists of the words: “ It 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.” 
Here the Holy Ghost may be considered in 
allChurch government a constant quantity 
and may be—for mere convenience of cal- 
culation—omitted. The variable and equal- 
ly important factor is “and us.” Anything, 


therefore, which the Church agrees 
upon is, by the mere fact of that 
agreement, apostolic and authoritative. 





Dr. Harwood, of New Haven, the reader 
of the first paper and Dr. Donald, of New 
York, were the representatives of a far 
more reasonable view of Seen, 
founded on genuine history. Dr. Harwood’s 
paper was very full of "highly condensed 
matter. He is a genuine scholar, and it 
was unfortunate that the inexorable bell 
of the Assistant Secretary mutilated an ar- 
gument which was constructed with great 
skill and learning. ‘*The historic Episco- 
pacy,”’ that is to say the fact that there has 
been in the Church, at least from the second 
century, beyond all possible dispute, gov- 
ernment by bishops was of course admitted. 
At the same time it was contended that this 
Episcopal government had experienced 
many changes, and was an Institutto eccle- 
siastiva not an Institutio divina. It has 
abundantly justified itself by its extreme 
utility, and is at the present moment the 
most thoroughly suitable to the needs both 
of the individua! Christian and the Chris- 
tian community. But there is nothing 
in it magical or supernatural, or ghoererelz 
necessary to the continuance of the Chure 
or the salvation of any separate soul. Pos- 
sibly thisis the view of ween | which is 
most prevalent in the Episcopal Church: It 
justifies things as they are; it has a firm his- 
torical foundation, and it does not commit 
us to uncharitable, and, indeed, ghastly con- 
clusions from which all but hardened and 
heartless logicians would shrink with hor- 
ror. As Dr. Donald put it: ‘‘ Are you pre- 
pared to accept the consequences of this 
theory; without Bishops no grace of orders, 
without grace of orders  no_ valid 
Sacraments, without valid Sacraments 
no communion without Christ? with- 
out communion with Ckrist no possibility 
of salvation? Are we prepared to hand 
over the whole Protestant world, outside 
our own small Church, to hopeless damna- 
tion? Nobody on the other side had the 
courage to accept this challenge and give a 
straightforward answer to Dr. Donald’s 
questions. Mr. Vibbert (of Chicago), the 
reader of the third paper, Bishop Seymour 
and (with a difference) Dr. Holland (of St. 
Louis), maintained the thorough-going 
theory of Apostolic Succession. 

The difference in Dr. Holland’s presenta- 
tion of the case was this: He affirms the 
necessity but denies the supernatura! magic 
of Episcopacy. Episcopacy is involved in 
the very idea of the divine Kingdom. Bishop 
Seymour spoke with extraordinary energy, 
almost violence—turning to the chairman 
(Bishop Dudley), and making, so to speak, 
a personal example of him, Dr. Babcock 
(of Columbus, O.), did good seryice in 
carefully separating the two parts of the 
subject under discussion, the fact and the 
theory. Probably not a member of the 
Congress denied or even doubted the fact; 
few, if even one, doubted the enormous 
advantage of Episcopacy over any other 
form of Church government, many, but a 
decided minority, regarded Episcopacy as 
necessary to the existence of a true Church; 
possibly a very few may have believed, but 
not one dared to affirm, the necessity of 
Episcopacy to individual salvation. 

The discussion on the basis of represen- 
tation in the General Convention was 
almost a failure. It was at an afternoon 
session, and there were scarcely 250 people 
»yresent. The paper read by Dr. Peters (of 
New York) was very good and carefully 

repared. Mr. Davenport also (of Cairo, 

ll.) spoke well. But the meeting was utter- 
ly flat, and for practical results may be left 
out of the reckoning. 

There was a much better gathering on the 
evening of the same day, the subject for dis- 
cussion being Lay Co-operation in Church 
Work. The first reader and speaker were 
laymen—the reader being Mr. James J. 
Houghteling, of Chicago, the founder and 
chief of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
His paper was written and very well deliv- 
ered, and would have enabled some of our 
Bishops to perceive more clearly the perfect 
beauty of the Canon about Lay-readers. All 
earnest laymen who really want to do work 
for God in his Church, perfectly understand 
that that particular Canon—with its non- 
sensical prohibition of any ‘‘ dress appropri- 
ate to the clergy’’—is a direct intimation 
that the Church does not want lay co-opera- 
tion. If a layman wants to help in Church 
work heought to avoid with the most scru- 
pulous care the office of a lay-reader. There 
is no lack of laymen waiting in the market 
to be hired, but the clergy will not hire 
them. Mr. Houghteling by no means 
‘minced matters.’’ He knows how Canons 
are made, and does not regard them, in any 
way, as “given by inspiration of God.’’ He 
and those who think with him—that is to 


say nearly every layman in_ the 
Church who wants to work — are 
mainly in the right. The Episcopal 


Church discourages them; and in any dio- 
cese whose Bishop insists upon strict cere. 
ance of Rubrics and Canons they are doom- 
ed toinaction. The discussion on Lay co- 
operation in Congress turned out very live- 
ly. Apart from what was thoroughly edify- 
ingat the beginning, Mr. Dumbell, at the 
close of the session, who had again been 
very seriously shocked and driven to the 
necessity of regarding many things with 
horror, took occasion to deliver himself of 
solemn warnings addressed to that young 
and inexperienced Christian, the Rev. Phil- 
lips Brooks, of Boston. 

It was exquisitely funny, because Mr. 
Dumbell seemed so utterly devoid of any 
sense of humor. He warned Mr. Brooks 
that anybody who had begun to feel that he 
was drifting away from a belief in [Mr. 
Dumbe!l’s} doctrine of the Incarnation 
ought to silence himself. What a curious 
irony it would be if Mr. Dumbell should 
become Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, 
and if his eleven unmarried daughters 
should find themselves exposed to the soul- 
destroying fascinations of Boston culture. 

The Congress closed on Friday morning 
with a discussion on the Prayer Meeting, 
which to speak the truth, was very flat. But 
before the discussion the Secretary of Con- 
gress expressed the hearty thanks of all to 
the Bishop of Kentucky who had presided, 
and to whose energetic co-operation the 
success of the sessions was er Se. 
The Bishop responded in a genial and hearty 











address of farewell. But the benefit of the 
Congress is not to be sought only in the dis- 
cussions of various subjects of interest. It 
brings old friends together from afar. The 
exchange of ideas, of old recollections. of 
new a, in private rooms far into 
the night. will not soon be forgotten. Every 
year brings fresh evidence of the real and 

rmanent good which the Congress secures 

or us. 








Missions. 


NOTES OF PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. H. LOOMIS, 


AGENT OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY IN 
JAPAN. 


A MAN of large wealth, living in the city 
of Hiroshima, is the proprietor of a large 
school for boys and another for girls. His 
interest in the education of the young is so 
great that he has given $1,000 annually for 
some time to enable the children of that 
place to enjoy the same advantages that 
could be found in the most favored locali- 
ties. He has not only expressed his own de- 
sire to become a Christian, and sought the 
acquaintance of Christian teachers, but has 
said that he wants these schools to be out and 
out Christian, and even Christian teaching 
to form a part of the regular curriculum. 

Less than three years ago the Liberal 
party in Japan was dissolved, and Mr. 
Itagaki, the former leader, returned to his 
home at Kochi, in the Province of Tosa. 
Upon leaving Tokio he invited the Rev. Dr. 
Verbeck and some other missionaries to 
accompany him to his home and instruct 
his people in the doctrines of Christianity. 
This invitation was accepted, and under 
such auspices the Gospel met with a most 
favorable reception at Kochi from the 
very start. One of the largest churches in 
Japan has grown up in that place, and the 
former vice-president of the Liberal party 
(Mr. Kataoka) is one of the elders and a 
faithful, active helper in the cause. From 
April last until the first of July there were 
eighty-one additions to the church, which 
now numbers more than 300 members, and 
inquirers are multiplying on every hand. 

Mr. Itagakiis not an avowed Christian, 
and hasspent the most of the past three years 
in retirement. But his name is a watch- 
word in Japan, and he is everywhere re- 
garded as one of the ablest and most patri- 
otic men which this country has produced. 
At the time of the Revolution he was one 
of the bravest and most successful leaders 
in the field and afterward became a promi- 
nent member of the Cabinet. In the advo- 
cacy of his views he has risked his ‘life and 
expended his property so that he has be- 
come comparatively poor on account of his 
zeal for the cause which he espoused. 

For some months past the question of 
union of the Presbyterians and Reformed 
with the Congregationalists has been an 
absorbing question. Such a union has been 
the desire and fervent prayer of the native 
Christians from the very first. The advan- 
tages of it have been apparent to all, and it 
simply remained to be seen if such terms 
could be arranged as would be satisfactory 
to the different parties. The chief, and 
about the only, objection has been on the 
part of some of the native brethren and a 
few foreigners in the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed body, who have feared the introduc- 
tion of the Andover theology; and they have 
felt that it was necessary to have some 
statement in the basis of unior which would 
effectually exclude that heresy. But, after 
further consideration, it has been virtually 
conceded that the general orthodoxy of the 
whole body of missionaries and native 
preachers is a sufficient guaranty against 
such errors ever finding a place in the 
United Church. 

Ata meeting of the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed pastors and preachers held at Tokio, 
a few days ago, for the purpose of prayer 
and conference, it was decided to leave the 
whole matter to be adjusted by what may 
seem to be the direct and plain indications 
of Providence. The import ofall this seems 
now to be that the union is virtually ac- 


complished, and three-fourths of all the 
Protestant Christians in Japan (included in 
the work of seven ow egg Ay constitute 
but one Christian body in the future. 

At the late meeting of the Methodist 
Episcopal Conference in Tokio, it was re- 
solved to unite, as far as possible, the work 
of all the Methodist bodies so as to consti- 
tate but one church of that system of doc- 
trine and worship in the future. A plan has 
been arranged, and accepted by the two 
largest missions; but it remains to be seen 
whether it will have the sanction of the 
proper authorities at home. But it is quite 
probable that whatever may be the decision 
abroad there will be union among the na- 
tives, as the Japanese are very independent, 
and when once decided upon any line of ac- 
tion cannot easily be turned aside. An at- 
tempt to carry out any policy which does 
not have their approval would be sure to 
result in failure. 


YorouaMa, September, 15th, 1887. 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 6TH. 


CONFESSING CHRIST.—Martt. x, 32-42, 
Notes.—‘‘ Who shall confess.’’—The Greek 
verb means literally to speak together, hence, 
to hold the same language. The word confess 
from the Latin, is unfortunately apologetic 
in character. To confess seems to put one 
on the defensive. Notso meant here. The 
speaker has the most complete spiritual 
agreement with Christ, with the purposes 
and aims of Christ’s work. To confess then 
is to hold the same language with our Mas 
ter; to be one with him. “Shall deny.”? 
—This denial has the idea in it also of re- 
fusing,disowning and rejecting Christ. 
**T came not to send peace but a sword,”’— 
The angel sang peace, as his mission (Luke 
ii, 14). How account for this then? There 
is a difference between outward and inward 
peace. Sin and holiness are in a perpetual 
conflict. The Gospel is aggressive. So the 
Christian is commanded to fight; but to 
fight the successful fight he must have the 
peace of God in his heart that passes all 
understanding, the peace of full assurance 
that he is right. The sword is the two- 
edged sword of truth (Heb. iv, 12.) “ He 
that doth not take his cross.”—A_ reference 
is made here to the Roman custom, that 
obliged the crucified to carry his own cross. 
We are apt to forget that the cross is the 
symbol for death, and all cross-bearing is 
perseverance even to death. “A proph- 
et’s reward,’’—The reward the prophet 
gives. Many illustrations of this are to be 
found in the Old Testament. ‘A right- 
eous man’s reward.’’—W hich isa holy char- 
acter ‘‘ without blemish and unreprovable.”’ 
Also the satisfaction that comes with the 
sense of spiritual fullness. Comp. Matt. v, 
6. * A cup of cold water.”’—The most 
inexpensive gift imaginable, but none the 
less consecrated when given in the name of 
a disciple and for the sake ot Christ. So 
poverty is no excuse from generosity. Few 
come up to her mentioned in Luke xxi, 2. 

Instruction.—T he true lover glories in the 
object of his Jove. This we see demonstrated 
every day around us, This fact, though it 
is said to be rare, purifies society and makes 
people more large and sympathetic. The 
worthier the object is of affection, the more 
this love approaches the divine. If the love 
is centered in the incomparable Christ, then 
it should rise to an adoration and a glory- 
ing that can hurdly be restrained and ‘must 
be shouted from the very bousetops. If 
thousands are beside themselves with en- 
thusiasm over Gladstone, who is magnifi- 
cent, but withal human, how much greater 
the enthusiasm, and how much deeper it 
should be over one who has done all for all, 
the divine Christ. Nor is it a mere outward, 
passing demonstration that is demanded, 
but the serious, Christ-consistent life that 
testifies of an overwhelming love for the 
Master. 

Christian manliness consists in the quiet, 
unassuming. continual resisting power to 
evil. It is that standing up for Jesus at all 
times which is, perhaps, the hardest part of 
our Christian life. 

True love can never be doubted, but some- 
times the sinner wonders if he does love 
Christ. This is sad ,but not unnatural to the 
inquirer. The test of love to Christ is obe- 
dience to him. This is final: ‘If ye love 
me ye will keep my commandments.” 

Some people stumble over the thirty-fifth 
and next verse in our lesson. Would any 
one get out of politics because it causes 
divisions in families? Christianity is a deep, 
overpowering conviction, and must never 
be sacrificed for any one’s opinion. Of 
course in the household opinions must come 
into the closest conflict. Ifit is so in the 
matter of Christianity, it is better not to 
argue but to live the life and character of 
Him you profess to follow, and do it quietly 
and unostentatiously. Simple unselfishness 
will surely conquer in the long run. 

So we must love Christ supremely, but not 
love our dear ones any the less. True spir- 
itual affinity and love to Christ elevate our 
affections to a higher and purer plane. 

The nearer to earth one is pressed by rea- 
son of the weight of the cross, the nearer to 
Heaven we are by reason of our close imita- 
tion of Christ. 

The self-seeker loses three things: The 
love of God, the respect of men and himself; 
the self-loser gains these three things and 
all the promises besides. 

Kindness to children is taught in the last 
verse. They are growing images of God, 
They must be treated with greater tender- 
ness and respect than we would demand for 
ourselves by reason of their confiding help- 
lessness. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equevatent to their pub- 
ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will quide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice] 





COURT LIFE IN EGYPT.* 


THE author of this interesting book, 
who is also the writer of an equally in- 
teresting work on the ‘‘ The Ancient Cop- 
tic Churches of Egypt,” was, during the 
year 1880, tutor to the sons of the Khé- 
dive. His position gave him special op- 
portunities of becoming well acquainted 
with the manners and ideas of the ruling 
classes in Mohammedan society, and to 
see native life from an interior point of 
His observations and anecdotes, 
more especially his conversations with 
Tewfik Pasha, and with other persons 
of rank and authority, upon the social as 
well as the political condition of Egypt six 
make a valuable ad- 
dition to the knowledge derived from sev- 
eral recent books. 

The personal character of the Khédive, 
about whom little has been known, espe- 
cially in the United States, is here most 
favorably delineated; and if we credit the 
similar testimony of many respectable 
witnesses, without flattery. Mr. Butler 
**Like all who have ever been in 
the personal service of the Khédive, I re- 
tain for hima feeling of loyal devotion, 
and I have no patience with the ignorant 
malice of those in England who slander 
him.” 

The young Prince had a hard time of it 
under his father. On one occasion he 
told Mr. Butler: *‘ People in Europe would 
be astonished if they knew Ismail Pasha’s 
real character and history.” He was 
urged to take the part of President of the 
Council of Ministers, but he strongly ob- 
jected, saying that his father would never 
give him credit for honest work, but 
would eternally suspect him of plots and 
cabals, 


view. 


or seven years ago, 


says: 


The Prince was overruled, and 
the result he had foreseen followed. 

Ismail had Tewfik watched day and 
night; every action and movement were 
reported to him by spies, and the name of 
every visitor chronicled, 

Ismail’s anger was always roused by the 
religious tendencies of Tewfik. Once he 
said to him: ‘‘ By the head of my father, 
I will order you to Khartim if you 
play the Mussulman like that. What 
is the use of it? Your interest lies with 
the Europeans, imitate them; adopt Euro- 
pean ways of living and thinking like me. 
I am not a Mussulman; I am a Christian. 
You will ruin yourself with those fanatic 
ways of yours.” At another time his 
advice was: ‘‘When you come to the 
throne, pretend to be a good Mussulman; 
the nations will like you for it; it is good 
policy.” 

Tewfik lived in daily terror of his life, lest 
he should be poisoned or otherwise mur- 
dered; for the poisoned cup of coffee was 
an Oriental device, with which the great 
men of Egypt were then quite familiar. 

On one occasion he said to Mr. Butler: 
‘*T assure you those were dreadful times 
for me; I can never forget what I suffered 
It was only the strength of a good con- 
science and the resolve to do right that 
kept me up; yet I had no personal fear. 
I did not behave like a coward. And 
when, at last, I came to the throne, I re- 
ceived the news without joy. Sympathy 
with my father’s fall, and the great sense 
of responsibility left no room for rejoicing. 
My father, of course, heaped. reproaches 
upon me, and accused me of having in- 
trigued at last successfully. I then pro- 
duced the letters which the Minister had 
written offering me the army. My father 
read them, was much moved, and kissed 
me, saying: ‘ Forgive me, my son, forgive 
me! The first day of my accession was 
a Friday; so I went in state to the mosque, 
‘What,’ said my father; ‘still deter- 
mined to play the Mussulman? ‘ Yes, 
sire, more than ever.’ ” 

Mr. Butler was in Cairo in February, 
1881, when the first military meeting, led 
by Arabi and two other colonels began to 
shake the Khédive Government, compell- 
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ing his highness to appoint Mahmud 
Pasha Sami, Minister of War, as required 
by the rebels. The Khédive himself con- 
fessed, upon that occasion, that he had 
committed an act of weakness; but he 
could not rely on any support from those 
about him, saying to Mr. Butler: ‘ Yes, 
perhaps it was an act of weakness to par- 
don them. But I do not know. What 
other course was open? The council of 
ministers, with one single exception, were 
for pardon. I called eighteen generals 
and officers, and said to them: ‘Can you 
suppress this meeting and arrest or dis- 
arm or shoot the mutineers? They all 
replied: ‘No, it is impossible. All the 
troops are wild with excitement, and 
those under our orders are Arabs, like the 
mutineers, and would not act against 
them.’ It was not only the native offi- 
cers, but the Europeans, like Stone Pasha 
ani Ploetz Pasha, who said the same 
thing, and counseled moderation. I do 
not understand it.” 

It is evident that, if the Khédive had 
had his own way, he would have made 
short work of the mutiny. At one time 
he thought of dismissing the whole Cabi- 
net and forming a new one to carry out 
his ideas, but he very well knew that 
Europe would have said that he had man- 
aged the whole affair to get rid of Riaz; 
just as his father, two years before, ar- 
ranged the military demonstration which 
enabled him to’ overthrow Nubar Pasha’s 
ministry. In fact, the German consul- 
general said to him: ‘‘If your Highness 
intends to dismiss the Cabinet, I beg to 
submit that my Government formally op- 
poses that measure.” It was not, how- 
ever, until September of that year that a 
more formidable demonstration of the 
same kind obliged him to yield to Arabi 
Pasha the virtual dictatorship of Egypt. 
Its sequel was the bombardment of Alex- 
andria, the capture of Cairo by the Eng- 
lish, the betrayal of Khart(m and the death 
of Gordon—a drama not yet finished; but 
this was after Mr. Butler’s departure. 

Four months had passed since his _arri- 
val, and Mr. Butler began to wonder 
whether he should ever do any work with 
his pupils, when, one fine day the Khé- 
dive sentfgr him and said; ‘The princes 
will begin their lessons to-morrow; they 
are very young, and the heat is great; fif- 
teen minutes a day will be sufficient.” 

So, next morning he was introduced to 
the little princes by. their Circassian com- 
panion, Ali Bey. Of them he says: ‘ Let 
me say at once that more charming chil- 
dren it is impossible to imagine. The eld- 
est, Abbas Bey, was then six years old, 
and Mohammed Ali, the younger, was 
barely five. They were, of course, as fair 
as most Europeans; had bright, pretty 
faces and most winning manners. Abbas 
Bey was remarkable for his sweetness of 
disposition, Mohammed Ali for a roguish- 
ness that soon made me christen him ‘ Lit- 
tle Mischief.’ Both had good abilities, 
andit was a real pleasure to teach them.” 
Through them he had means of knowing 
a good deal that went on in the harems; 
not, indeed, concerning the Khédive's 
strictly decorous and doubtless virtuous 
household, but in others; and he vouches 
for the fact that the influence of the 
women on the children is most deplor- 
able. ‘* They have no reverence for ten- 
der years, and even before little boys and 
girlsthey talk and joke about such things 
as no lady in England would even know. 
The same is true of the men. One bey 
used to think it amusing to instruct 
the poor little princes in immorality. An- 
other used to do his best to make them 
idle by telling them in Turkish before my 
face,‘ If you don’t like to do your lessons, 
remember you are princes and can please 
yourselves.’ He knew that I could not 
understand his language, but the words 
were reported to me. Fortunately the 
princes had truer ideas of their duty. 
One day the younger, Mohammed Ali, 
was rather sulky and refused to work. 
‘ Come, prince,’ I said to him, ‘ it must be 
done.’ Abbas Bey, the elder, at once 
caughtme up, and said: ‘ Prince! he is 
no prince; he is a fellah.’ ‘ Why do you 
say that? Tasked. ‘ Why, because he is 
idle and won’t obey.’ The Khédive laughed 
loud and long on hearing this anecdote.” 
The shameful general immorality of 








Egyptian native society is exemplified by 
many anecdotes in these pages, which 
must we fear be true, for Mr. Butler saw 
and heard things so bad that Latin notes, 
asin the pages of Gibbon, are now and 
then used, whether judiciously or inju- 
diciously, to veil the worst features of a 
corrupt Moslem life in the decent obscur- 
ity of a learned language.” 

The education of Egyptian women and 
children seems to be conducted in a de- 
plorable manner, which the Khédive and 
his one wife, an estimable princess, have 
been trying toamend. A generation ago 
a Turkish lady would have been anathe- 
matized for speaking a word of French or 
English; whereas now many ladies speak 
foreign languages. Yet Mohammed Ali 
the Great, according to a story related of 
him to Mr. Butler by the Khédive, was a 
most zealous reformer. 

Being very anxious to further educa- 
tion, Mohammed Ali tried hard to per- 
suade the nativesto send their children 
to school, enlarged on the advantages, 
mental and worldly, of instruction, and 
promised handsome rewards. All in 
vain; the pashas could not see the use of 
worrying themselvesand spending their 
money on their children. 

Thereupon the Viceroy, persuasion hav- 
ing failed, changed his tactics, ordered all 
children in Cairo to be dragged with irons 
round their necks toschool daily,and there 
literally chained to their lessons—com- 
pulsory education with a vengeance! 

There can be no doubt but that the Khé- 
dive, as an enlightened and _ well-inten- 
tioned ruler, has always been anxious to 
put down the slave trade. Mr. Butler 
says: ‘If there is one conviction planted 
root and fiber in my mind, it is that the 
Khédive in his heart of hearts detests the 
system, The difficulty is that slavery is 
so interwoven not only with the harem 
system, but with the very religion of the 
Moslems, that it could not be withdrawn 
without unraveling the whole social fab- 
ric. The Khedivé himself has never 
bought a single slave, though he had to 
take over some of his father’s when he 
came to the throne. All his so-called 
slaves receive £2a month as wages, be- 
sides food and clothing.” On a certain oc- 
casion, Mr. Butler showed the Khédive a 
recent letter to the Times about the slave- 
trade, and a leader upon it. Both accused 
the Khédive of not having the convention 
for the suppression of the traffic published 
among the natives in Cairo and Upper 
Egypt, and charged him with insincerity. 
The fact was true, but the inference 
wrong. His failure to publish the agree- 
ment was due simply to his dislike of ap- 
pearing toact under European pressure. He 
said: ‘‘At this moment there is not a slave 
to be purchased in Cairo; if you wish to 
buy one, it is impossible. But if I were 
insincere, and chose to encourage the traf- 
fic, or even to connive at it, do you think 
there would not be hundreds?” It has 
been the fashion in some quarters to quote 
Ismail Pasha as a champion of the aboli- 
tion of slavery. Undoubtedly he enabled 
Colonel Gordon to crush the traffic in the 
Sfddan; but what he really liked in Gor- 
don’s splendid work was the extension of 
his empire, the partial fulfillment of his 
dream of conquest in those regions. Yet 
all the time Ismail Pasha was the largest 
buyer of slaves in Egypt, and the most 
tyrannical master. Gordon was deceived 
by him, but liked him nevertheless. 

Commenting on the fact that a letter 
on the subject of slavery, sent to the Times 
from Cairo, had never been published, the 
Khédive said to Mr. Butler quite simply: 
‘*Perhaps the Times requires bribing.” 
Mr. Butler laughed, and said: ‘* That is 
quite impossible.” ‘‘ But, I assure you,” 
said the Khédive, ‘‘ that in my father’s ac- 
counts there is an item of £10,000 paid to 
the Times for its support.” Says Mr. But- 
ler: ‘*‘ When the Khédive named the 
agent by whom the bargain was arranged, 
I could not well doubt that the money 
had been paid for the alleged purpose, 
and that it had been intercepted by the 
agent. In the same accounts sums are 
entered as paid to nearly all the English 
newspapers, as bribes to secure their in- 
terest for Ismail, who seems to have been 
handsomely fooled in the matter.” It 
appears certain that, before the British in- 








tervention in Egypt, slave girls and others 
in bondage were often put to death by 
their masters for suspected infidelity; and 
cruel tortures were practiced in the harems 
of wealthy pashas. 

Of the extravagant expenditures under 
Ismail Pasha, Mr. Butler says: ‘‘Out of 
the one hundred millions borrowed only 
about fifteen millions were spent on public 
works.” Of what became of the remain- 
ing eighty-five millions he is wise enough 
to remark: ‘ I shall relate neither what is 
known to me nor what is unknown.” 
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RECENT FICTION. 


Mr. EDWIN LASSETTER BYNNER, who has 
chosen our New England colonial days and 
certain of its personages as the basis for his 
entertaining novels and novelettes, has 
added a characteristic and pleasant trifle to 
such chronicles in his Penelope’s Suitors; 
the little volume being the imaginary diary 
of a veritable and lovely New England lady, 
Mistress Penelope Pelham, who gave her 
hand to Governor Richard Bellingham, of 
Massachusetts, in 1641. In Winthrop’s 
“History of New England,” we are told 
that Governor Bellingham “ by the strength 
of his affection’? won Miss Pelham when 
she was just about ‘‘to be contracted to a 
friend of his, who lodged in his house, and 
by his consent had proceeded so far with 
her; when (on a sudden) the Governor treated 
with her and obtained her for himself.’ 
Taking this little mysterious statement of 
romantic fact for the theme of his Pen- 
elope’s Suitors Mr. Bynner has presented 
Miss Pelham, and her two lovers, and 
the dilemma into which their final rivalry 
brought her, in an exceedingly quaint and 
life-like fashion. The Diary begins Monday, 
January 1st, 1639, and terminates in June 
of the same year; and for the earlier months 
of this period Mistress Penelope was a Bos- 
ton belle, and for the latter an exceedingly 
disquieted young woman, tossed about be- 
tween divers irreconcilable emotions. One 
applauds Governor Bellingham’s impul- 
siveness, which seals her fate for her; but 
we are not sure that Penelope could put 
Mr. Edward Buckley out of her affections 
even when she married her impetuous Gov- 
ernor; nor does the reader think very high- 
ly of the latter’s loyalty to his friend, de- 
spite the allowance of everything to carry a 
fortin love and war. Mr. Bynner’s little 
book is very pleasant reading and its slight 
autobiography delicately like that of a real 
English girl, visiting Boston a hundred and 
fifty years before the Revolution. (Boston: 
Ticknor & Co.) 

The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane, by 
Mark Rutherford, edited by his friend Reu- 
ben Shapcott has a needlessly allegorical ti- 
tle. It is a vigorous, somber, yet striking- 
ly interesting study of religious life and 
character among the English lower classes 
during the first half of the present century, 
without trenching on politics,or wars,or riots 
at allessentially. It gives aforceful portray 
al of the depth of thought, and moral con- 
viction which marked at the date a large 
element of the Dissenting population in the 
larger cities, especially London. That 
poverty of beauty or cheerfulness in their 
material environment is depicted with much 
fidelity. The leading characters are a 
printer named Zachariah Coleman and his 
wife; one Jean Cailland and his daughter; a 
certain Major Maitland, whois a drunken 
and dissipated party-agitator; and the Rev. 
John Broad of the Pike Street Meeting 
House, a type of unpleasing, but minutely 
artistic development. The writer has used 
remarkable perceptive powers, analytic dis- 
cernment of human nature, and generally 
superior literary abilities in the production 
of this simple, but impressive book. (New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

There are Irish novels and Irish novels 
nowadays, good, bad and _ indifferent. 
Among the best, we know of none more 
able in local character-study than those by 
the author of ‘“‘ Hogan M. P.,’’ whose new- 
est one, Ismay’s Children, will add 
much to a _ reputation already high. 
Strength, humor, an epigrammatic wit, and 
acomplete acquaintance with the country 
and the people, in all ranks and conditions 
of life, impart to Ismay’s Children a merit 
as well as brilliancy which is not usual; and 
that deserve cordial recognition. There is 
a distinctly choice-quality in the workman- 
ship of the story that discloses, from the 
outset, a practiced and artisticpen. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co.) 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s new Scotch tale, A 
Border Shepherdess, is a choice addition to 
the half-dozep books which bear her signa- 
ture; and the shelf which contains “A 
Daughter of Fife” and “ The Squire of San- 
dal Side” can receive no more appropriate 
and enjoyable addition. There isa union 
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of sweetness and strength in the character 
of Faith Harribee which appeals to the 
reader from the outset; and in her endur- 
ance of the successive bitternesses of her 
life lies an example that is far less like 
fiction than actuality. The story is agrave, 
but not gloomy, inspiring, helpful one, told 
with the simplicity and sympathy with 
human nature which marks Mrs, Barr’s 
best’ work; and the rural vistas of Scotch 
hills and braes and Border countryside 
make a background of as delicately artistic 
beauty as any with which her skillful hand 





has delighted the mind’s eye. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
> 
AMONG excellent religious publica- 


tions worthy of more notice than we can 
find space for we name Living Voices of 
Living Men, a collection of parochial ser- 
mons written and preached in their own 
pulpits by some twenty-six representative 
ministers of the Episcopal Church, They 
are published as written, without editing, 
and have in them the effective force of 
blows actually delivered. The series is 
opened by Bishop Williams, of Connecti- 
cut, followed by Bishop Clarke, of Rhode 
Island, the William R. Huntington, D.D., 
and other preachers well worth listening to 
in the pulpit and out of it. (Thomas Whit- 
taker.) A South Window; or, Keep 
Yourselves in the Love of God is a series of 
papers by the Rev. Dr. George F. Pente- 
cost, published about a year ago in THE 
INDEPENDEET, where they proved so helpful 
and led to so many calls for their perma- 
nent publication that the author has issued 
them bound ina volume. The series consists 
of eight papers which have for their object 
the definition and illustration of the believ- 
er’s walk by grace. (New York: Words 
and Weapons Publishing Co.) -We note 
here alsothe Scripture Manual or Relig- 
tous Exercises for the Morning and Even- 
ing of each Day in the Month for Acade- 
mies, Schools and private Families, com- 
piled by N. C. Brooks, LL.D., President of 
the Baltimore Female College. (Thomas 
W. Hartley & Co., Philadelphia; Cushing 
& Bailey, Baltimore.) The peculiarity of 
this compilation is that each reading iscom- 
posed of anumber of selections from dif- 
ferent parts of the Bible, bearing on a sin- 
gle topic such as, ¢.g., the eternity of God, 
confidence in God, etc. This is a method of 
arrangement which has its advantages and 
disadvantages. For devotional purposes a 
connected passage of Scripture will gener- 
ally be better than a compilation of dis- 
connected passages which have only a gener- 
al topical relation to each other. The manual 
is provided with written prayers for each 
day. The biblical selections are carefully 
made and arranged very successfully to be 
read responsively by teacher and school. 
Throughout the whole manual runs the 
earnest purpose to give the Bible a larger 
and more influential place in the schools, 
in obedience to the maxim of the distin- 
guished Moravian Bishop Comenius, ‘Let 
the Holy Scripture be the Alpha and 
Omega of Christian schools.” Lights 
and Shadows of Human Life is an inter- 
esting collection of sermons by the Rev. 
John Philip, M.A., minister of a Scotch 
congregation in the ‘‘ House of the Mearns,” 
at the base of the Grampian Mountains. 
He was one of the *‘ Disruption ministers”’ 
who, in 1843, went out of their charges for 











conscience’ sake, and formed the Free 
Church of Scotland. He has pub- 
lished several works of which Dr. 
McCosh says in a prefatory note 


that they are ‘fitted to edify and com- 
fort the people of God.”” He adds that his 
books “‘ have been distinguished by simplic- 
ity and liveliness, aptness and grace,” and 
that ‘this new work is, upon the whole, 
his best, and will be much valued by all 
who wish to have their love to God and 
Christ fanned and refreshed.’”’ (Robert 
Carter & Brothers. $1.00.) Our reader’ 
will remember among the effective ad hom- 
inem, popular replies to Colonel Ingersoll 
one by the Rev. L. A. Lambert. The re- 
joinders made to this reply have led toa 
surrebuttal by Mr. Lambert, in which he 
handles the triends and defenders of the Colo- 
nel in the Tactics of Infidels. This rejoin- 
der resembles the ‘‘ Notes on Ingersoll” and 
has the same good, blunt, popular qualities, 
the same strength and weakness, and is likely 
to be useful in general circulation where more 
refined discussions would fail. (Peter Paul 
& Brothers, Buffalo.) The presence of 
the Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D., in this country 
and the errand which brought him will call 
attention to his published works, and par- 
ticularly to The People’s Bible. Discourses 
upon Holy Scripture. (Funk and Wag- 
nalls). The last number of this excel- 
lent popular exposition is volume VI, and 
covers the portion of Scripture from Judges 











vi to Samuel xviii, embracing the last six- 
teen chapters of Judges, the whole of Ruth, 
and the first eighteen chapters of Samuel. 
This volume will be useful in flashing new 
light on those old and familiar books as we 
have pointed out in our notices of the pre- 
vious volumes, 


...» The Rev, Henry C. McCook has given 
proof of what he can do in the way of 
scientific exploration in two original and 
striking works—‘ The Agricultural Ant of 
Texas,’’ and ‘‘The Honey and Occident 
Ants.” In a well-printed duodecimo pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Allen, Lane & Scott, 
Philadelphia, he makes his scientific re- 
search tell in a religious direction. The in- 
titulation of the book, The Gospel in Na- 
ture, a Series of Popular Discourses on 
Scripture Truths derived from Facts in Na- 
ture, describes the author’s purpose and 
the character of the book. The subject is 
laid out not only in a clear and popular but 
in an artistic if not poetic way, and handled 
with good sense and ina highly effective 
manner, It is just one of those popular pres- 
entations of a living subject which is best 
adapted to quiet the apprehension that 
science and Christianity can never come to 
an understanding. It will not fail to 
strengthen with ordinary readers the con- 
viction that far as it may go and much as it 
may disclose, science can never pass beyond 
the line which separates the spiritual 
from the material, and can _ never 
weaken the theistic interpretation of Na- 
ture. In the twoclosing chapters Dr. Mc- 
Cook breaks a lance with Henry George, as 
to the right to the private ownership of land. 
He is particularly happy in showing that 
both Scriptural authority and the impulses 
ef man’s constitution confer the right to 
a private ownership of land (pp. 380, $1.25). 
The extreme rarity of really good 
sermons for young people helped Dr. Ar- 
nold’s Rugby sermons into their great vogue 
as their merit has kept them in active circu- 
lation ever since. We can hardly think of 
another collection to place beside them, 
unless it proves to be that recently edited 
by the Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, Head Master 
of Harrow. The sermons are all Harrow 
sermons, preached by the Head Master to 
the boys. They are unlike the Rugby ser- 
mons only as the years of this decade are 
unlike the years of that decade. They are 
free from nonsense and technicality, de- 
lightfully in sympathy with young life and 
all that is large, free and noble in life, 
young orold. Difficulties are not followed 
up in them into their speculative retreats, 
but far enough to take the poison and 





the discouragement out of them. They 
are highly suggestive and _ inspiring. 
(Thomas Whittaker, $1.25.) From 





the same publisher we have the two vol- 
umes of Bishop James Russell Woodford’s 
Sermons, Dr. Woodford was the late Bishop 
of Ely, and this selection from his sermons 
has been made and published with an in- 
troduction by Canon Herbert Mortimer 
Luckock, one of his examining chaplains. 
The first volume contains sermons on Old 
Testament subjects, and the second on New 
Testament subjects. The sermons are 
clearly thought out; do not dwell on sub- 
jective experience; have a solid dogmatic 
basis, and are well worth reading. (Thomas 
Whittaker,2 vols. ,$2.50.)——A useful and in- 
teresting and printed collection of sermons, 
by the Rev. Lewis HU. Reid, is brought out 
by the Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
(price, $1.25), under the title of Living for 
the Master. The author puts his points in 
aclear, pithy way. He deals with real and 
practical questions and illustrates with an 
unusual amount of quotation. 


.... Weare not to be troubled any longer 
with the inquiry “‘Why does not some one 
give usan American Girls’ Handy Book to 
match the one for boys?’’ It has been done 
by Lina Beard and Adelia B. Beard in as 
good style and on as large and generous a 
plan as the “ Handy Book for Boys.” Like 
that it is distinctively an American manual, 
being contrived to suit the requirements and 
conditions of American girls. It is also dis- 
tinctively a girls’ manual. It follows the 
seasons in.its arrangement, beginning with 
spring, and gives under the head of each 
season the occupations which are supposed 
to be most suited to it. The range of the 
manual is wide, the illustrations and work- 
ing drawings are numerous and excellent. 
We can say nothing better for the book than 
that we expect it to hold its place beside that 
vade mecum of boys the ‘‘ American Boys’ 
Handy Book.” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
33.00.) All boys who love dogs, and we 
hope they all do, will find a book for them 
in Thomas W. Knox’s Dog Stories and Dog 
Lore. The book takes the form, which is 
nowadays so popular,of a narrative in which 
two boys relate to each other their experi- 
ence in rearing and training dogs. Of 








course the book is interspersed with nu- 
merous anecdotes of canineintelligence, and 
illustrated copiously with cuts and drawings. 
(Cassell & Co.) It must be very rare 
indeed that the juveniles have such a book 
put in their hands as the Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. have made of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales for Boys 
and Girls. Being a Second Wonder Book. 
It is published in full royal octavo size on 
heavy, smooth-surfaced paper with superb 
type and illustrated in anovel and original 
way which suggests the study of Greek 
models and ideals, by George Wharton Ed- 
wards. (Price, $2.50.) 





.... We have before us the report of the 
United States Life Saving Service for the 
year ending with June 1886. It is a strik- 
ing document and makes a strong impres- 
sion of the efficient condition of theis dis- 
partment of the public service. The general 
summary of results is as follows: 

The total cost for the year of the serv- 


Sy WR ED ao cdccs widcsecsoe ccs $812,000 
Number of disasters...................0.+ 467.000 
Amount of property involved........... $6,613,555 
Wee CEs ities. diss Rea esses ce I $5,171,328 
ates Watlac:, « tends xh ccitus .jenwenecsservind $1,442,227 
Total of persons involved............... 8,074 
NN cx antcanbactanenneun x 8,045 
Shipwrecked persons succored at sta- 

5 Wo nodes can bdesedeuuedtdsabee 870 
Persons lost...... Sins fsenntsectaseth ee 29 
Number of days’ succor afforded....... 2,000 
Number of vessels totally lost.......... 88 


.... There is this good thing to be said for 
Mr. J. H. Bates’s Notes of a Tour in Mexico 
and California, they are brief. They in- 
clude, for the most part, notes of what the 
party saw and did, and as such are valua 
ble and interesting, both to readers who pro- 
pose to join the increasing stream of travel 
now setting toward Mexico and California, 
and to such as stay at home and trust others 
to report for them what they have seen. 
Mr. Bates’s notes are in the form of a diary, 
expanded at the important points into fuller 
records and gleanings from the Guide Book 
and by the way. In common with other 
travelers he has his say about Utah and 
Mormonism. The severe anti-Mormon feel- 
ing of the Gentiles in Salt Lake is not to 
his liking. They knew what they werecom- 
ing to. If they did not like Mormonism 
they needed not to come to Salt Lake, etc., 
all of which is not very high ground to take 
on such a question. (Burr Printing House.) 


....The Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are 
the publishers, here and in London, of a 
more than usually noticeable series of Eng- 
lish History by Contemporary Writers. 
The numbers are brief little manuals which 
have the appearance of history primers. The 
editor is F. York Powell, of Christ Church, 
Oxford. The plan of the series is not to 
produce elementary manuals, but, follow- 
ing more or less closely the plan worked 
out for French history in the similar publi- 
cations of the Messrs. Hachette, to make 
up for each well-defined period of English 
history a little volume of extracts from 
the chronicles, state-papers, memoirs, let- 
ters and literature of the time, which, 
when arranged chronologically, will give a 
living picture of the period. The extracts 
are to be accompanied with such annota- 
tion as is required to carry on the his- 
tory. Each volume is to contain supple- 
mentary appendices on the writers quoted, 


their relations to the events described, 


tables, documents, etc. The aim of these- 
ries is to acquaint the reader with the best 
Original sources of English history, and to 
send him tothem for further study. Two 
numbers of this series are published, Ed- 
ward llIand His Wars, by W. J. Ashley, 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, and The Mis- 
rule of Henry III. by the Rev. W. H. Hut- 
ton, M.A. These are to be followed by 
“Britain under the Romans,”’ by C. J. El- 
ton; ‘The Little English Kingdom,” and 
“The Danish Sea-Kings and their Settle- 
ments,’’ both by the editor F. York Powell; 
“Henry II, Statesman and Reformer,” by 
T. A. Archer, and “Simon of Montfort and 
his Cause,” by the Rev. J. Hutton of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. 


.... The American edition of The Ante 
Nicene Fathers edited by Bishop Coxe, re- 
ceives its final and completing touch inthe 
supplementary volume just issued by the 
Christian Literature Company of Buffalo. 
It contains a Bibliographical Synopsis of 
the entire scries, which has been executed 
with great intelligence so as to include (1) 
Monographs, (2) Editions chronologically 
arranged. translations ancient and modern 
also arranged chronologically,and the Liter- 
ature. It isnot too high praise to say that 
Mr. Richardson has provided every patristic 
student with a clue which reduces the vast 
labyrinth to order, and will enable him to 
find his way to what he wants with the 
greatest expedition and the least possible 





labor. Mr. Richardson’s experience for 
some eleven years as Librarian of the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary has given him 
unrivaled advantages for this work. The 
General Index to the entire patristic Ante- 
Nicene series has been prepared by Profes- 
sor Bernhard Pick and is published in the 
same volume, The index is twofold in 
form, an index of Subjects treated by the 
Ante-Nicene writers and of Texts quoted by 
them. We need only add that both of these 
indices approach the ideal both in scope 
and execution, Taken in connection with 
Mr. Richardson’s Bibliographical work 
they furnish just that Guide the want of 
which has discouraged so many young ex- 
plorers of the Nicene and Ante-Nicene 
Fathers. 


.... The Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D., pas- 
tor of the Brick Church in this city and 
author of a recent and successful volume on 
“‘The Reality of Religion,” has this month 
issued a new volume which, on the basis of 
such examination as we have been able to 
give it, we should assign a high place among 
books of its class. It is a series of short 
practical studies on seventeen of the Psalms, 
published under the title of The Story of the 
Psalms, It is not intended to grapple with 
the intellectual or religious difficulties of the 
Psalms, but to bring out and illustrate what 
the author has been able to find in a few of 
them which will be of use to men in their 
difficulties. He avoids the critical rock by 
declining to sail in that direction, His gen- 
eral introduction in the first chapter, while 
cautious and conservative, is at least liberal 
in its implications and suggestions, The 
Psalms studied are treated in a large, gen- 
eral way and not critically nor verse by 
verse, but as we have already said with the 
view of helping men by means of the 
Psalms, instead of finding what can be done 
to help outthe Psalms. ‘The book is written 
in clear, compact English and contains a 
good deal of appropriate literary and bio- 
graphic allusion. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


.... The great interest recently aroused in 
the Christian doctrine of eschatology, has 
drawn from the Rev. Dr. J. A. Spencer, of 
this city, a brief but thorough restatement 
of the teaching of Scripture on those points. 
The book is described by the title of Five 
Last Things. The author’s aim has been 
to bring together ina small volume which 
can beread at a sitting, the essential points 
of the Biblical teaching as to death, the in- 
termediate state, resurrection, judgment, 
and-eternity. He shows also as fully as his 
brief limits will permit how that teaching 
has been interpreted by the Church and by 
its best minds. The conclusions reached 
are conservative and accord with those held 
in orthodox Calvinistic circles, with the 
possible exception of the author’s inclina- 
tion to offer prayer for those who have died 
in faith, a point which we imagine would 
not be violently contested even by those 
who doubtit. Dr. Spencer states his posi- 
tion in a considerate way, which adds to 
their force. He avoids extremes, steers clear 
of side issues and speculations, relieves the 
subject of a great deal of rubbish, is always 
sensible, and finds his way to the spiritual 
kernel of the matter. (Thomas Whittaker. 
Price Seventy-five cents.) 


....-Among the elegant illustrated books 
of the season which have thus early-begun 
to make their appearance, is an edition in 
long quarto size of Tennyson’s Enoch 
Arden, illustrated with drawings by Kd- 
mund H. Garrett and Charles Copeland. 
The illustration, engraving and printing 
were all done under the supervision of 
George T. Andrew. The paper is heavy 
ivory-finished, and the mechanical execution 
down to the fine-mottling of the page bor- 
der is all that could be desired to put the 
edition in the first rank of elegant illus- 
trated books of the season, (E, P. Dutton 


| & Co.)———The Messrs. Ticknor & Co., Bos- 


ton, publish in the ordinary square duode- 
cimo form illustrated editions of Stephen 
Collins Foster’s two popular songs, My old 
Kentucky Home and Old Folks at Home; 
“ Way down upon de Swanee Riwer.”” Both 
of these volumes are printed on the finest 
paper, illustrated handsomely in an effect- 
ive and appropriate manner. They contain 
both the words and the music of the songs, 
are put up in attractive bindings, and are 
illuminated, the first with a portrait of the 
author and the second with that of Chris- 
tine Nilsson as she appeared when singing 
the song. 


.... Treasure Trove, a copiously illus- 
trated literary magazine now in its eleventh 
year comes out this month, with a full, 
varied and sprightly table of contents, Its 
list of contributors is good, and its editors 
possess at least one of the keys that open the 
door to public favor in having at their com 
mand the art of doing a great deal with — 
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short paragraphs and short articles. The 
principal features of the October number 
are: A Hard-Won Prize. (Frontispiece 
and Story.) Mrs. Harriet A. Cheever; Sights 
in the Metropolis.—I. (Drawings by Fred. 
Feraud: The Markets; A Police Court.) Amos 
M. Kellogg; Tom. (Part 1, a Story for 
Girls.) Mrs. Cora E. C. Seberry; Fredericks- 
burg and Chancellorsville. (Battle Paper 
No. XII., with Portrait of ‘Fighting Joe.’) 
Col. Shrapnel: A Band of Pilgrims. Bertha 
Watson; The Lone Star. (Our Own Land. 
—IV.) Wolstan Dixey: A Celebrated 
Woman Astronomer. (Portrait of Maria 
Mitchell.) Alice M. Kellogg; The Child of 
Fortune. Portrait of Hans C. Andersen.) 
Margaret Brooks; Howto Write.—VI W. 
Dixey; Letters from the Doctor.—I. (Ty- 
phoid Fever.) Henry G. Hanchett, M.D.; 
Short Stories with Prize Pictures. Depart- 
ments: Editor’s Desk, Letter Box, Puzzle 
Box. (Treasure Trove Co., Clinton Place.) 


..The lastest numbers in the Messrs. 
Cassell & Co.’s ‘‘World’s Workers” series, 
are; The Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, by 
Henry Frith, a brief sketch, compiled, for 
the most part, we should think from the 
compendious, and to most readers inac- 
cessible volume of the LEarl’s Life. 
In the same series is Sarah Robinson, 
Agnes Weston, Mrs. Meredith, by E, 
M, Tomkinson, author of ‘Benjamin 
Franklin.” ~ Book II of the Messrs. 
Appleton & Co.’s “Historical Series’ is 
Stories of Heroic Deeds, a neat and brief 
compilation from American history designed 
for boys and girls, and which they should 
have at their tongues’ ends before they are 
twelve yearsold. The compiler is James 
Johonnot,.———-The Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
publish a small, well made manual of Ele- 
mentary Flower Painting with Eight Col- 
ored Plates. The plates are designed to 
serve as copies, and are given both in black 
and white outlines, and fully colored. 
The colored designs are fair specimens of 
chromo-lithography, but still so far from 
exact reproductions of Nature that they 
should be used only for the rough sugges- 
tions contained in them, and with samples 
from Nature. Each design is accompanied 
with directions how to mix the colors re- 
quired, which are useful. 





..The latest numbers in the Messrs. 
Cassell & Co’s “World Workers” series are 
Thomas A, Edison and Samuel F. B. Morse, 
The memoir of the first is written by Van 
Buren Denslow, LL.D., and that of Mr. 
Morse in the same volume by Jane Marsh 
Parker. The second volume in the same se- 
ries, which has just come toour table, con- 
tains the Lives of Mrs. Somervilie and Mary 
Carpenter, both written by Phyllis Browne, 
in the succinct brevity which is character- 
istic of the series. (Price 50 cents per vol- 
ume.) Inthe ‘‘English Worthies” series, 
edited by Andrew Lang, the last number of 
the American republication of the Messrs. 
D. Appleton & Co. is Admiral Blake, by 
David Hannay. The Life isin full sympa- 
pathy with the stanch Puritan Admiral, 
though not blindly admiring. The author 
has the ground to himself to a degree which 
is exceptional even for the heroes of the 
English Commonwealth; and has done much 
with in the brief limits allowed to redeem 
the portrait of the intrepid sailor who, in 
his day, achieved much for England. 





..Tvo Years in Europe, by Prof. Rod- 
ney Glisan, M.D., resembles his * Journal 
of Army Life,’’ in good sense and brevity. 
Professor Glisan is the author of a medical 
text-book, and belonged to the Council of 
the Ninth International Medical Congress, 
which with other matters interesting to the 
medical profession receives a proportionate 
amount of attention. The volume is well 
manufactured and illustrated. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.)————-The Rev. William G. 
Clarke, in his Rambles Among Ruins, gives 
himself free scope, and treats his readers to 
what he has seen and his meditations on it 
in one inextricable web. His rambles are 
done in the pulpit style, and make the im- 
pression of addresses revised for the press. 
We can easily believe that they were lis- 
tened to with interest, and have still in 
print a certain popular value. (Frank H. 
Revell, Chicago.) 


..To the enterprise of T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., and the well-known attainments of 
Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, the translator, we 
are debtors for a new and remarkably beau- 
tiful edition of Victor Hugo’s Les Miser- 
ables, newly done into English, and issued 
in five substantial volumes, Miss Hapgood’s 
care and conscientiousness may attest the 
excellence of her work; and the publishers 
have evidently not spared expense to render 
the edition choice in all externals. The 
illustrations, of French ori¢in, are excellent 
in design, but have seriously suffered by the 





process of transference from the original 
plates. 


..Persons interested in the Rev. Dr. 
Deems and his work in this city will be 
glad to know that by vote of the council of 
the Church of the Strangers, Joseph 8S. Tay- 
lor, Esq., was chosen to prepare a history of 
that enterprise, which is now published as 
A Romance of Providence,beinga History 
of the Church of the Strangers in the City 
of New York. The history makes a duo- 
decimo of 247 pages, and describes at length 
the origin, development, and present condi- 
tion of the church, with the work it isdoing 
and its pastor. (Wilbur B, Ketcham, Bible 
House.) 


..Cyrus Adler, Ph.D., has compiled A 
Catalogue of a Hebrew Library, which be- 
longed to the late Joshua J. Cohen, M.D., of 
Baltimore. Dr. Cohen was much better 
known as a mineralogist than as a biblio- 
phile, but his library contains not a few ex- 
amples of early printed books of interest to 
Jewish history, although by no means rich 
in rabbinic literature. In fact, there are a 
great many more Latin and English books 
than of those printed in Hebrew letters. 
But it is an interesting and valuable collec- 
tion, the catalogue of which has been pre- 
pared in a neat style by Dr, Adler, 


.. The Story of the Life of Queen Vic- 
toria has been often told, but so far as we 
know never with especial reference to boy 
and girl readers all over the world, except 
in the volume recently edited by the Rev. 
W. W. Tulloch B.D., minister of Maxwell 
Parish, Glasgow, and editor of Sunday 
Talk. This Life has also the unique dis- 
tinction of having been revised by the 
Queen herself. It contains a frontispiece 
portrait of her Majesty crowned and in the 
royal robes, and makes a most interesting 
and healthy book for young people to read. 


....For daily devotion the following, pub- 
lished by Thomas Whittaker, will be found 
useful, Hid in the Heart, a diminutive vol- 
ume with short Bible readings for every day 
in the year, selected and arranged by Mrs. 
E. H. Riches. This collection was publish- 
ed several years ago. A similar but more 
varied and illustrated booklet is a collection 
by Cecilia Havergal, illuminated by A. Han- 
slip, and bound in a neat brochure as Way- 
side Pearls. se 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE American Magazine is doing ad- 
mirably, to all external evidences, Its new 
cover, contributions and illustrative work 
this month are all worthy of any high-class 
periodical. 


..A translation of the shorter fewilleton 
tale on which Dumas founded his romance, 
“The Count of Monte-Cristo,” will be ap- 
pended to the five-volume edition which the 
Routledges are to issue immediately. 


..Lee & Shepard, of Boston, are about 
to publish Laurence Gronlund’s discussion 
of Socialism, Anarchism, and kindred sub- 
jects, entitled “Ca Ira; or, Danton in the 
French Revolution.’ The book is described 
as a highly significant and useful one. 


-Ticknor & Co. issue this week Miss 
Frances Courtenay Baylor’s “Juan and 
Juanita” a story for young people, which 
was the prominent serial in the St. Nicho- 
las recently. Nora Perry’s “A flock of 
Girls’’ also comes at the sametime from 
this firm. 


.. Cassell & Co have in press what is de- 
scribed as a remarkable story of the roman- 
ticand adventurous order—‘‘Dead Man’s 
Rock,”’ by an author who prefers to hide 
his personality under the modest anonymity 
ot “Q.”’ It begins with a murder; and ends 
with—can one imagine whatnot, when the 
story is so titled ? 


.. Lovers of gun and rod will be inter- 
ested to know of a work entitled ‘“The 
Sportsman’s Paradise; or, The Lake Lands 
of Canada,” by Dr. B. A. Watson, which J. 
B. Lippincott Company expect to issue this 
month. Dr. Watson’s experiences are de- 
scribed as of acharacter to make his narra- 
tive entertaining. The volume is to be pro- 
fusely illustrated by Daniel and Harry 
Beard. 


..The Johns Hopkins University pro- 
poses to issue during the month of Novem- 
ber a limited letter-press edition of ‘‘The 
Teaching of the Apostles,’’ with a complete 
fac-simile text (from the manuscript of the 
Holy Sepulchre, Convent of the Greek 
Church, Jerusalem), accompanied by acom- 
mentary by Prof. J. Rendel Harris. The 
volume has been printed at the Cambridge 
(England) University Press and the photo- 
graphs of the manuscript have been repro- 
duced by the Autotype Company of Lon- 
don. 





..Mr. Appleton Morgan has added to 
his forthcoming volume, ‘‘Shakespeare in 
Fact and in Criticism,’ a chapter on the 
Donnelly ‘“cipher.’”’ Mr. Morgan demon- 
strates that while the Donnelly method is a 
“heroic treatment ’”’ of the Baconian Theory, 
yet it appears to be impossible from struc- 
tural analysis, as well as from the history 
of the Folio of 1623, that any inter-written 
matter should be therein included. Mr. 
Morgan writes from the point of view of his 
own “Growth Theory ’”’ of the text of 1623, 
and quotes a statute of Elizabeth’s regulat- 
ing stage plays which is not known to have 
appeared in print, since 1559, and which has 
an important bearing on the question of 
the tampering of text in the 1623 edition. 


.. Scribner & Welford will bring out 
“Faint, yet Pursuing,’ a volume of relig- 
ious discourses by the author of ‘‘ How to be 
Happy, Though Married”’; a careful trans- 
lation of Professor Piinjer’s ‘‘ History of the 
Christian Philosophy of Religion ’’; a com- 
plete and revised edition of the brilliant 
‘*Lettersof Lady Mary Wortley Montagu,” 
edited by E. Belford Bax; a new translation 
of the famous Louise de Kerouailles ‘‘ Me- 
moirs’’; and Professor Sayce’s Hibbert 
Lectures, on the Origin and Growth of 
Religion, as [Illustrated hy the Religion of 
the Ancient Babylonians. This firm will 
also publish a new translation of the ‘‘ Au- 
tubiography of Benvenuto Cellini,” ever a 
stock favorite. 


..It is narrated in the Book Buyer that 
Thomas Nelson Page’s pathetic dialect tale 
‘* Marse Chan ’”’ was derived from a letter 
(given to Mr. Page by afriend) that had 
been taken from the pocket of a dead pri- 
vate of a Georgia regiment. It was from 
his sweetheart, and was very badly written. 
She told him of her love, and expressed sor- 
row for her treatment of him. She declared 
that she had loved him all the time, and, in- 
deed, ever since they had gone to school to- 
gether, when he used to beso good to her. 
Finally she said that if he would get a fur- 
lough and come home, she would marry 
him. There was a postscript scrawled across 
the blue Confederate paper to the effect that 
he must not come without a furlough, for 
if he didn’t ‘‘ come honorable” she would 
not marry him. The poor fellow got his tur- 
lough at Malvern Hill or Fair Ouks bya bul- 
let. Mr. Page was so touched by the incident 
that he went to hislaw office and began to 
write *‘ Marse Chan,” which he finished in 
afew evenings and sent off to Scribner’s 
Monthly, where it appeared in due course 
of time. - 


BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


Scapegrace Dick. By. Frances Mary Peard. 74 
Xo, pp. 28. New York: Thomas Whittaker... $1 05 


The Heroine of a Basket Van. By M. Bramston. 


Tigx5, pp. iv, 224. The same..... ....ccccccccss 0% 
Goldhanger Woods. By M. & C. Lee. 74x5. 
Pe Or ccccdscescenaticcesacccesesectesccecanec 0 60 


The, Missing Sense, and The Hidden Things 
Which it Might "Reveal, Spiritual Philoso- 
phy treated on a Rational Basis. By C. W 
Wooldridge, B.S., M.D. 7 pp. vi, %. 
New York: Funk '& EE ecitiieessreden 
Four Illuminated Brochures. Gems Strewing 
the Path to Heaven. are by Miss Jane 
Strickland. 40cts. Auld Lang Byes. 40 cts. 
Gems of Gold. By the Kev. Basil Wood ..... 040 
Lights From the Golden Skies. By Jane Strick- 
land and the Rev. Basil Wood. 4 cts. stray 
Jewels. By Cecilia Havergal. 40 cts. The 
SAME .nccccccesececcccevessesessscsessessesseceees 
Treasures by the Wayside, a Colored Text-Book 
for Every Day. 5xég. The same............. 050 
Old_ Folks at Home, “Way down upon the 
Swanee Kibber.” Written and Composed 
ny Stephen Collins Foster. &4x6}4. Boston: 
BORNE B CO. ccccccccescccccccesscececesoccocece 150 


Onaer pine nory Palm. ~ A M4 rancis L. Mace. 
Pde DD. EB. TRO GRMEG.....ccccccccccccccces 200 
Madame de Stat#l. By Bella Duty (354x444, pp. 
289. Boston: Roberts 
Science = Immorallty. ‘Gene J. Barrows. 
5 187. Boston: x aE 
Cottage | 7 ehvcallny By A. J. Downing. 
pp. xvi, 261. New York: Jaen Wiley eons. 250 
The Pe ed s Hymn Book. Selected by Samuel 
B. Scnieffelin. 44x544, pp. 160. padetpnia: 
The American >unday-ochvol Union......... 02 
Tony, the Maid. By Bianche nag ‘Mewasd. 
634x494, pp. 166. New York: Harper & Bros.. 
A History of the Negro Troops in the War of 
the Rebellion. 1861-1865. By Seonee w. 
Williams. &x45‘4. pp. xvi, i53. The same..... 
Drum-Beat of the Nation. By Charles C. iabane 
Coffin. 9x7, pp. xiv, 478. The same........... 
Horse, Foot and oon. , Ay atee Rufus Fairchid 
Zogbaum. 936x7. pp. 176. The same.......... 
The Wonder Clock. By Howard ‘aan. 10x74, 
DO. BEV, TAB. TRS GMB. .ccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Driver Dallas. By John. nen Winter. 63¢x 


Sy Ee . Bae MU ccnansecvedsenscnaseccate 0 25 
A Fair Crusader. 4 William Westall. 1134x8, 
Bs Gee. TED GRTBDe cocvcncncsccccccsscceicceusece 02 


Scriptural Manual; ae Religious Exercises for 
Morning * Bxening = Each Day in the 
Month. By Broo LL.D. 6x44, pp. 
~ Philadelphia: —s W. Hartley & 

Seb coscenqnacathbatbcessneqcenedesesedeerdereeeset 

Exercises in English Syntax. By A. G. Baghees. 
649x454, pp. Vv, 07. syracuse: U. W. Bardee 

A Popular Chemistry. By J. Dorman Steele, 
7.3 VExsie, pp. xiii, yi. New York: A. 

The A cay ot Merrie England. By the se Rev. 
James S. Stone, D.D. 4x54, pp. 404. “Phila. 
delphia: Porter & ConteS.............sccesseee 1% 

A History of the College ‘ot California. By 
Samuel H. Willey, D.D. 1044x7, pp. 482. San 
Francisco: Samuel Carson & Co............... 

The Cabin in the Clearing and other Poems. By 

njamin S. Parker. 5x5}4, pp. 310. Chicago: 
an ie _ Kerr & Co hesase ee et 15 
atson er. Tx 

136 New York: The Century Co..... pe ue. 
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The  Delention Passion. By Richesd Watson Gil- 

der. 7x48, pp. 76, The same........... .s+0++ 

Songs of wi erento | for the Sunday schoo Edit- 
by Waldo S. Pratt. 3x6, p see 


The Light o of the Age. (Asia. Africa, Europe.) 
By Rey. H L 2 ¥. = eke vp. 
Se . New bmg - Crowell.......0.. 1% 
Jean Monteith. By M. "MeClelland, smbieed 
pp. 252. New ork: Mi Henry Holt & Co........ 
meas Thies Abroad. B emg ag ot McKen. 
734x544, pp. 474. ston: D. Lothrop Co. 130 
acm of Ostiooes. Edited by T. J. Shanks. 
Beebe pp. 288. New York: Fleming H. Re- 
Sermons for Children. By A. Hastings Ross. 
i pp. 323. Boston: Congregational 
ay- -school and Publishing Co..,,,.......... 12% 
Catra! or Danton in Sok French Revolution. B 
Laurence yy x am. 746x5, pp. vi, 261. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard................+.  seeee 
Peter Redes; a the Boy who was Hazed. 
By ; Trowb ridge. 7x5, pp. 187. Boston: 
Lae i's [enes consisccntnscecsicnseesstecboos 13 
The Life noe Times of Wendell Phillips. 
George Lowell Austin. 734x544, pp. 4 wT 


Perseverence Island; or. The Robinson Crusoe 
of the Nineteenth Conuury, By Douglas 
Frazer. 736x544, pF’. he same........ 158 
The History of the Christian Pear. By 
George Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D. 64, 
Pp. 3 am, 201. New York: Charies Seri ner’s 


Leu dunennenacdeqatecsadenwerasctereshesevenecs 8 
The poet Girls’ Handy Book. By Lina 
Beard and Adelia B. Beard. &x6, pp. Ti, 474. 

EE SE abtuhtinesatinnensuepeneiwssaniehanantins 5 00 
The Story of the Psalms. B Ly A Van Dyke, 
D.D. 4x56. pp. 250. ‘The same............. 
The Book of Folk Stories. Sesvumnien by Horace 
E. Schudder. am pp. 152. Boston: Hough- 

GRR, BENE CO cccceccvcccccccecccccece  evece 0 60 


Tanglewood Tales. , & Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
104¢x8, pp. iv, 100. Pb asirdaccconbecens 2 50 
Country Luck. By John Habberton. 1x5, pp. 
200. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.. 100 
Warren Bostin 8s. By Lord Maceuley. 434, 
pp. v ew York: Cassell & C SE 010 
Thomas "3 " iaiteon and Samuel F. B. Morse. 
By VanBuren Densiow, LL.D., and Jane 
Marsh Parker. 7¢x5, pp. 128. The same. 0 50 
Mrs. Sumerville and Mary Carpenter. By 
Phyllis Browne. 734x5, pp. 128. The same.. 0 59 
Deg, Saves and Dog Lore. A enemas Ww. 
nox. 19x14, PP. vi, 244. The same.......... 1 75 
End — -~9X omg other — By. John Keats. 
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NEW PUBLICATION S. 





D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


I. 
“The Right Honourable.” 


A ROMANCE OF SOCIETY AND 
POLITICS. By Justin McCartuy, M. 
P., and Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED. 12mo, 
paper cover, price 50 cents; half-bound, 
75 cents. 


IL. 
The Advance of Science in 
the Last Half-Century. 


By Professor THoMAS H. HUXLEY. Re- 
printed from ‘‘ The Reign of Queen Vic- 
toria: A Survey of Fifty Years of Prog- 
ress.” 12mo, paper cover, price, 25 
cents. 

III. 


The “ How I was Edu- 
cated” Papers. 


From ‘‘The Forum” Magazine. 8vo, 
paper, price, 30 cents. 


In_ response to numerous requests, largely from 
teachers and others interested in education, the — 
of papers above designated, which formed the first 
part of the volume “The College and the Church,” 
recently published, is here presented in a portable 
form at a low price. 





For sale by all booksellers, or any work sent by the 
publishers, by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


1, 3 & 5 BonpD STREET, NEW YORK. 


~ HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


OUR HUNDRED DAYS iN EUROPE. 


By OLIVER W ENDELL HOLMES, author of “ The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast-Table,” etc. $1.50. 


VICTORIAN POETS. 


By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion. Revised and extended by a Supplementary 
Chapter, to the Fiftieth Year of the Period under 
Review. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 


JACK THE FISHERMAN. 


A powerful and pathetic Temperance Story. By 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. With illustrations. 
50 cents. 


KNITTERS IN THE SUN. 


A book of admirable Short Stories. By OcTAVE 
THANET, 16mo, $1.25. 


THE WORLD TO COME. 


A volume of thoughtful, vigorous, readable and de- 
vout Sermons by WILLIAM BURNET WRIGHT, re- 
cently pastor of the Berkeley Street Church, Bos- 
ton, and author of “ Ancient Cities.” $1.25. 


AN OLD MAID’S PARADISE. 
BURGLARS IN PARADISE. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. $1.25. 

*,*For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








ST. NICHOLAS. 


oe is not a boy or girl in America 
who will not want, and ought not to 
have, St. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE for 1888. It 
is going to be great. This small space can 
only contain a hint of some of the things 
it is to contain. Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burriett will contribute a short serial—a 
worthy successor of that author's famotis 
“Little Lord Fauntletoy,” which ap- 
peared in St. NICHOLAS a yearago: Joel 
Chandler Harris, John Burroughs, Frank 
R. Stockton, H. H. Boyesen, J. T. Trow- 
bridge, Col. Richard M: Johnston, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Frances Courtenay Baylor, 
Amelia E. Barr, Washington Gladden, 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell, Harriett Pres- 
cott Spofford, Noah Brooks, H. C. Bunner, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, A. W. Tourgee and 
Palmer Cox are a few of those who are 
writing for the new volume. It will have 
an illustrated series on Australia, and Mr. 
Edmund Alten; author of ‘‘ Among the 
Law-makers” (Congress); will coritribtite 
‘* The Routine of the Republic,” describing 
the daily practical workings of the admin- 
istrative departments—the White .House 
etc. Can you afford to do without Sr. 
NICHOLAS in your home? The November 
number begins the year. Try that number; 
it costs only 25 cents, and all newsdealers 
sell it. 
THE CENTURY CoO., 
33 EAST 17TH ST., NEW YORK. 
~The most dramatic of all Mr. Roe's 


works.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


The Earth Trembled, 


BY EDWARD P. ROE. 
12mo, $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., New York. 


It reaches the common feelings and sym- 
pathies of readers with all the power that 
has made the other novels so wonderfully 
popular.—Boston Globe. 


Prof, DRUMMOND'S GREAT Work. 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E.,F.G. 8. 
Author's Edition, 438 Pages. Price, $1.00. 


“ Natural Law is the latest and most magnificent 
discovery of Science. 


CONTENTS: 
Mortification, 
Eternal Life, 
Environment, 
Conformity to Type, 








Preface, 
Introduction, 
Biogenesis, 
Degeneration, 


Growth, Semi-Parasitism, 
Death, Parasitism, 
Classification, 
“Its originality will make it almost a revelation. 
—Christian Union. 


For sale by all bookseilers, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, 


JAMES POTT & CO.,, Publishers, 
Astor Place, New Y¥ ork. 


THE LEGEND OF H A M L E ry 


Gathered from original 
sources by GEORGE P. HANSEN, late U. 8. consul to 
Denmark. A story of the real Hamlet as Shakes- 
peare found him. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents, 
mailed, Catalogues free. GHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
Publishers, Chicago. 


JUST ISSUED! 


HYMNS FOR MISSIONS. 


Compiled by Rev. Drs. Rainsford, Van De Water 
and Shackelford. Contains 125 hymns and tunes. 

had ag Tunes, in board covers, at $25 per 100 copies. 
Sent, post-paid. on receipt of 30 cents 

Words only, paper covers, $5 per 100; in cloth, $10. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 76 E. Ninth 8t., N. Y. 


THE BARGAIN | BOOK STORE. 
Send on our Catalogue of old and pew Books at mar- 
velously low prices. Liberal terms o libraries. H ‘ 
pros paid for old books. MCHALE, ROHDE & C 


and 9 Courtiandt St.. N. Y 
To Advertisers. Retsiriceter Gon Buea 


Advertising, 10 Nassau Street, New 


SEND for the Catalogue ot Books 
ROBERT CA RTER & BROTHERS, 


f 30 Broadway. New York, ' 
LESS THAN ONE CENT A DAY 


Secures 12 Complete New Novels, besides Essays. 
Short Stories, Sketches, Poems, etc. Each number is 
complete and a volume in itself. One year’s sub- 
scription makes a book of 


NEARLY TWO THOUSAND PAGES 
Of the choicest works of such authors as John Hab- 
berton, Capt. Chas. King, Sidney Luska, Amelie 
Rives.EMgar Fawce tt, Joaquin Miller, Will Carleton, 
Julian Haw thorne, etc #100 = year. Sample copy 
sent on receipt of 1U cents i yin 

Address _LIPPINCOTT’S M AGA INE, <a 











BATES, 41 PARK Row 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENT. 
Bought out S. M. PETTENGTLL & Co., April, 1886. 

NEWSParer ADVERTISING. 
ES ent Se oat 
G. P. RO LL ae oF iver Street N. Y. 


J.CHURCH&Ce.,, Music Publishers,Cincinnatt,O 














TOLERANCE. 


BY PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


Papet, 500:; Cloth, 78e. 





16mo, 112 pages. 


tolerance which carries in it t 
unity.” —Independent. 


TWENTY SERMONS 
BY PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


Fourth Thousand. 12mo, 878 pages; cloth, $1.75. 


“ Their intense vitality, spiritual oneray. simplicity 
of treatment and directness of application. make 
= very captivating and effective.”—The Church- 
man 


e promise of spirit mal 


“He is to be pitied who is not moved by these ser- 
mons to elevate his standard of living.”—Watchman. 


The Story of Salvation; 


Or, hing ts on the Historic Study 
of the Bibl 


By Mrs. JEROME. MERCIER. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


A Short History of England 


From the Earliest Times to the Pres- 
ent Day. 


By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. With Maps and Plans: 
16mo, 522 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 





16mo, 664 pages. 








Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


EK. P. DUTTON & CoC—c. 
Publishers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York, 


HENRY’S COMMENTARY 


FOR 810.00. “° 





Henry’s Commentary on me 
Bible. 3 vols., 4to, cloth.......§10 00 


Another edition in large type, 5 iy 
Ge andccesacannveccaarcusaeaaes 


Still another edition, 9 vols.,8vo,cloth. 20 00 


Persons desiring to purchase this Commen- 
tary can have a circular sent them without 
charge, giving a specimen page from each 
of these editions, by sending us their address. 

“King of Bible explorers yet.’’—Cuyler. 


“First among the mighty, for general usefulness, 
we are bound to mention Matthew Henry.”—Spurgeon. 


“Sparkles with jewels < wistem and incisive 
humor.”’—Kev, Dr. W. M. Tay 


The Crisis of aude By the 
Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. 16mo. 31 25 
“ We do not hesitate to say that this book is the most 
purposeful, earnest and intelligent review of the mis- 


sion work and field which kas ever been given to the 
Church.’’—Christian Statesman. 


Bernard, T. D. The Progress of 
Doctrine in the New Testament. 
Wea ae bbecabesannssdendeastenaanes $1 25 


“This volume makes the New Testament a new 
book to me.’’"—Cuvler. 


Cuyler’s God’s Light on Dark 
Clouds. Flexible, red edges. . 75 


“The book is written out of a full heart and a vivid 
experience.’’—Presbyterian Review. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 
SERMON PAPER. 


SAMPLES and PRICES mailed on apetication. 
JOUN, C, HESS, Stationer and Printer, 
0 Library's treet, Philadelphia, 





Notable New Stories for Young People, 


BURNHAM BREAKER, By Homer GREENE, 
author of the “ Blind Brother.” 12mo, $150. 
Like the “ Blind Brother,” which has enjoyed such 
eye Sa yl ma _— hn. gis is a story 
of th ~ yl - cted with remark- 
abe See the ° plot ing 0 of Voriiling but healthy in- 
— A better book for the young can scarely be 


THE GIANT DWARF, By J A K, author of 
“Who Saved the Ship,” “Birchwood,” “ Fitch 
Club,” * Professor Johnny,’ * Riverside Museum,” 
and other successful juveniles. 12mo, $1.25. 

“ The Giant Dwarf” is a simple and eminently sen- 
sible and wholesome the of German and American 
4 U roan of romance running 


through it. e Gian himself isan admirable 
character, rather ~ 4 ni juvenile fiction, 


FAIRY LEGENDS OF THE FRENCH 
PROVINCES, Translated by Mrs. M. Cary, 
with introductory note by J. F, Jameson, Ph.D., 
of Johns Hopkins University. 12mo, $1.25. 

These new and delightful Fairy Tales have the 
saune qo that make “ Mother Goose” anu the 

“ Arabian Nights” classics. Children of almost any 

1 to find perenaiai eoowe in their rac 

, shrewd wit, and quaint simplicity of style, a 

admira y preserved in thetranslation. They are in- 

teresting, amusing and instructive. 

THE BOYHOOD OF LIVING AUTHORS, 
By WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 12mo, $1.00. 

This volume, though mainly designed for young 
oe will have an unusual attraction for ail who 
interested in literary Ln The book com- 

3 about eighteen chapters, and euntne mucb 
bh peateriel, Mr. Rideing OG beving had the gantotpace 

Idrich, Charlies Dudley Warner, E. C. a 

~ 43 7 AT Trowbridge. Edward Eggleston, H. H 


Deveeen, F. R. Stockton and others in preparing the 
wor 


CUORE, An Italian School-Boy’s Journal. By Ep- 
MOND DE AMIcIS. Translated from the thirty- 
ninth Italian edition, by Isabel F. Hapgood. 12mo, 
$1.23: 

“It has remained for an Italian writer to give to 

Pngtich-cpeekiog 3 people the best book for boys that 


8 yet been ten. We say this with Tom Brown’ 's 
a gay days fresh in our recollection.” 


FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS, By 
SARAH H,. BOLTON, author of “Poor Boys Who 
Became Famous,” “ Girls Who Became Famous,” 
etc. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 

“Especially rich in the little eventsand acts, which 
though often overlooked, give one a clearer idea of 


character than those which are marked as leading 
events,’’—Chicago Inter-OUcean 


“ A book of rare fascination.’ "—Chicago Interior. 


“ Will always hold rank in English literature, and 
all lovers of American authors should read it.’’—Uhio 
State Journal. 


GIRLS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS QUEENS, 
By LypIA HoyT FARMER, author of “ Boys’ 
Book of Famous Rulers.”’ 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 

“Mrs. Farmer has filled a want never filled before, 


and met a demand to which there has been no previ- 
ous reply.’’—Boston Daily Traveler. 


* A volume of much historical value and of positive 
and considerable interest.’’—The Congregationalist. 


WHO SAVED THE SHIP? By 
thor of “* Birchwood,” “ Fitch Club,” 
Museum,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 

“ Good, wholesome reading.” —Milwaukee Sentinel. 


“One of the brightest books of the season.’’—Uhio 
State Journal, 

“ Admirable in tone and full of interest.’’— Boston 
Traveller. 


PROFESSOR JOHNNY. 
“An admirable book for toaching boys the science 
of common things.”—Home Journal, 


“Combines scientific information, wise moral in- 
struction, and capital entertainment in good propor- 
tions.”—The Congregationalist 


“It is characterized by that uncommon thing—com- 
mon sense.’’—Christian Inder. 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, 


J AK, au- 
“ Riverside 


New York, 
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The Pleasures of rif 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. 


Ideal Edition, Small Pica 


type, paper covers, 10c.; cloth, 25c.; postage 5c. 
CONTENTS:—The Duty of Happiness; The Happiness of Duty; A Song of Books; The Choice 
of Books; The Blessing of Friends; The Value of Time; The Pleasures of Travel; The Pleasures of 


Home; Science; Education. 


“A famous book; possesses a charm of learning and of style 
that is as endearing as it is delightful.”—The Globe, Boston. 
“A pleasing and helpful volume; a ray of sun-light across 


life’s pathway.”— 


Central Baptist, St. Louis. 


“A thoroughly good book. It is as clear and convincing as a 


law treatise, as full of charm as a fairy tale. 


We wish it could be read by every sick 


or sore or discouraged soul, and help them to new faith in themselves and their 


kind. 


"—Commercial Advertiser, New York. 


- “Shows intimate acquaintance with the literature of all ages, 


by giving 


a series of essays remarkable for the vein of mosaic which runs through 


them, and for the artistic and harmonious manner in which he has strung together 
pearls of thought from pagan and Christian sages, and adapted them to the conduct 


of life.”—Record, Philadelphia. 


“There is much in our literature that is frivolous, trashy, 
superficial and ephemeral, and it is a relief to the wisdom-seeking soul and the sub- 
stance-seeking mind when, amid the flood of new publications, a book is occasion- 


ally found that ministers to man’s better nature and purer aspirations. 


We welcome 


such a book as one who has long fed on bubbles and froth welcomes a substantial 


feast. 


Such a book is Sir John Lubbock's ‘ The Pleasures of Life.’ 


It is a courage- 


inspiring, strength-giving book, and should be read by every thoughtful person who 
has an honest desire to live welland with a good purpose.”—Journal, Chicago. 

The Literary Revolution Catalogue (64 pages) sent free on application. 
ALpeEn’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts allowed except as advertised. 
Books sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


JOHN 


B. ALDEN, PUBLISHER, 


NEW YORK: ses seen St. pomenage: Lakeside Buliding, 


P. O. Box 1 
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The National Temperance Society has published over 
1,600 different publications upon every phase of 
the question, 154 of which are for Sunday-echool 
Libraries. Over 250 first-class writers have con- 
tributed to their publication. Among the latest 
are the following: 


FOR ac age ot SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


-A Made Mas. a J. McNair be 41 2 

The Tar ue at a heel, 322 By 
Mary Dwinel Cc hellis banhoustellesstesttena doibad 1% 
Dave Marana and. on pp. By Annette I. 









Ros" ~ Wife. 256 pp. al, Mrs. E. J. Richmond. 1:00 

Susan’s Sheaves. 5 pp, By Mrs. C. M. Liv- 
Pn occanecesgonsgecsocspcecotttsecemessonnonsstgh 1 2 

Never Begin Series, 4 voluthes, M0 pp. each. 30 
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NE H, P. HUBBARD CO 
Are suatetous Advertising Agents and Experts. 
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@END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
and 296 Washington Street,Boston, Mass., for the 
owest rates in all papers. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO...202 Broadway, N.Y. 
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PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
- Christ Before Pilate! 


Grandest Painting of Greatest Living Artist. Viewed 
Discussed by press more than any 
modern picture. lor original Jno. Wannamaker paid 
120,000. Agents Wanted for our magnificent Photo- 
Stching of this ainting. Size 21x28. All religious 
le will buy. Etchings are the } — . Mey Retail price 

Ro Send 25c. for same picture and agents’ terms. 
Lafayette Place, New York. 


NEW ETCHINGS. 
by W. L. La- 





MANHATTAN ART Co 


‘* Evening in Finisterre,”’’ 
throp after Jules Breton. 





**Home of Evangeline,’”? by F. Rau- 
bicheck after C. R. Grant. 
*¢ Colonial Days,’? by Jas. S. King 
after Percy Moran. 
Published by C. KLACKNER, and te 
be obtained of all Art Dealers, 
All of “ Klackner’ s Publications” are 


protected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on ‘‘ Proofs and 
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grade with good teachers. Send for circulars. 
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Financial. 


EX-COMPTROLLER EKNOX’S AD- 
DRESS. 


THE address of ex-Comptroller Knox 
at the recent Bankers’ Convention, on the 
public debt and the surplus in the Treas- 
ury, which we publish in part this week, 
will reward our readers for a careful 
study of it. Like everything else pro- 
ceeding from his lips or his pen in re- 
gard to the fiscalsystem of this Govern- 
ment, or financial matters in general, it 
abounds with evidences of learning, and 
thorough acquaintance of the subject. 
Mr. Knox is an expert upon such ques- 
tions. He has studied them long and 
wisely and well, and is very apt to say 
things, which others, even if they be 
members of Congress, can study to their 
profit. He has in this respect no superior 
in this country, and very few equals. 
Platitudes which nobody disputes, and 
which practically mean nothing, are not 
the articles in which he deals when talk- 
ing ina bankers convention. He always 
has something definite and distinct to sav, 
and knows how to say it. We are per- 
suaded that our readers will receive this 
impression if they carefully examine the 
address which we publish this week. 

Mr. Knox, after a somewhat extended 
reference to the history of national debts 
in other countries, proceeds to consider 
the debt of the United States as it was 
and had been prior to the late War of the 
Rebellion, the rapid increase of this debt 
during the war, the funding of the debt 
at cheaper rates of interest, the payment 
of that portion of it which has already 
been liquidated, and, finally, the present 
amount of indebtedness, consisting in 
$234,000,000 of four and a half per cent. 
bonds payable in three years and a half 
from next July, and in $733,000,000 of 
four per cent. bonds payable in 1907, or 
nineteen years from July next. The 
problem, which from this point he par- 
ticularly discusses, and which is one of 
immediate interest to the people, relates 
to the surplus in the Treasury, considered 
as a fund which might he utilized in 
effecting an exchange of new bonds at a 
cheaper rate of interest for those that are 
outstanding and not yet matured, and 
hence, not payable without the consent of 
their holders. 

In 1882, Mr. Knox,then being the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, in his annual re- 
port, submitted a plan to Congress for 
virtually funding the outstanding bonds 
into new ones at the proposed reduction 
in the rate of interest, This plan, though 
not yet acted upon by Congress, and 
hence neither approved nor condemned. 
Mr. Knox in substance re-stated at the 
Bankers’ Convention, and also advocated, 
as not only feasible, but wise for the 
Government. What he proposes, as to 
the four per cent. bonds, is the issue of 
two and a half per cent. bonds of the same 
nominal amount, running for the same 
length of time, the exchange of the latter 
for the former, and a direct cash pay- 
ment at the time of the exchange of the 
difference in the value of the two classes 
of bonds, which any actuary can readily 
compute. He shows that, asa simple 
question of mathematics, the Government 
would by this process be largely the gainer 
in thesaving of incerest, while the holders 
of four per cent. bonds would, in the cash 
payment made to them at the time of the 
exchange, and inthe use of the money 
thus paid,derive an advantage that will 
make it almost certain that they would 
consent to such an exchange, and deliver 
up the old bonds and take the new ones to 
be issued. It cannot, of course, be told, 
with absolute certainty how the plan 
would work until it is actually tried; and 
yet we arestrongly persuaded that it 
would prove a success, especia'ly so in 
reference to the national banks that hold 
about one-fifth of the four per cent. bonds, 
and could at once profitably utilize the 
cash payment for loaning purposes. 

One of the merits of this plan, and that, 
too, no inconsiderable one, we have in 
the fact that it would, if carried into 
effect, furnish an immediate method of 
getting. rid of the enormous surplus in 
the Treasury, and of me: 











p-sing these idle and 


for the time unless being funds available 
for business purposes. If the country has 
to wait until Congress can mature and 
pass a bill for tax reduction and then 
wait still longer until this bill shall pro- 
duce its effect on the surplus in the Treas- 
ury, it will have to wait at least one year, 
and perhaps two years. Such a bill would 
in the end bring about the result by col- 
lecting less money from the people; but 
what shall the country do in the mean 
time? How is the Treasury that has al- 
ready absorbed too much of the money of 
the country to rid itself of this money, 
and thus return it to the channels of 
trade, and thereby meet the existing and 
current monetary wants of the people? 
Tax reduction dges not answer this ques- 
tion, since is is too slow in its operation. 
The plan of Mr. Knox does answer it in 
the immediate cash payments which it 
proposes upon the exchange of the two 
classes of bonds. It would be a very sim- 
ple affair to draw up and passa bill for 
putting this plan into effect, as compared 
with the labor and time necessary to 
frame and pass a bill for tax reduction. 
We have thus, in a meager outline, in- 
dicated the general features of the admi- 
rable address of Mr. Knox at the Bankers’ 
Convention. We heartily commend it to 
the attention of our readers, especially 
those whose habits or interests lead them 
to think upon the subjects of which it 
treats. They will find it interesting by 
the information which it gives and the 
suggestions which it makes. The mem- 
bers of the next Congress would not mis- 
apply their time if, before meeting to- 
gether, they would carefully study this 
address. 
ADDRESS OF THE HON. JOHN JAY 
KNOX, 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC. 
THE SURPLUS AND THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: 
. - “Those who soconfidently predicted that 
England must sink,first,under a debt of fifty mil- 
lions, then under a debt of eighty millions, then 
under a debt of a hundred and forty millions, 
then under a debt of two hundred and forty 
millions, and lastly under a debt of eight hun- 
dred millions, were, beyond all doubt, under a 
two-fold mistake. . .. They erroneously 
imagined that there was an exact analogy be- 
tween the case of an individual who is in debt 
to another individual, and the case of a society 
which is in debt to a part of itself; and this an- 
alogy led them irto endless mistakes about the 
effect of the system of funding. They were un- 
der an error not less serious touching the re- 
sources of the country. They made no allow- 
ance for the effect produced by the incessant 
effort of every experimental science, and by 
the incessant effort of every man to get on in 
life. They saw that thedebt grew, and they 
forgot that other things grew as well as the 
debt.” 

The debt of the Uniied States affords a better 
illustration of this saying, for, until the late 
Civil War, the puvlic debt was but a trifle when 
compared with the resources of the country 
which, toa large degree, were undeveloped. In 
the course of about four years the great debt of 
the Civil War was accumulated and immediate- 
ly thereafter the work of its reduction com- 
menced, and in the course of about twenty years 
it was decreased considerably more than one- 
half. In striking contrast to the history of the 
English debt, the most important financial 
question now under discussion by the American 
people and the one of greatest interest, is not 
how the revenue can be realized for the reduc- 


tion of the debt; but how the holders of the debt 


may be induced to surrender fur payment the 
bonded indebtedness of the nation payable four 
and a half years hence at a premium of 8.40 per 
cent., or the other and larger indebtedness of 
the four per cents. payable in nineteen and a 
half years ata round premium of twenty-five 
per cent. 

But a few days since, the highest officials of the 
General and of the State Governments assembled 
at your neighboring city of Philadelphia to cel- 
ebrate the Centennial Anniversary of the fram- 
ing and the promulgation of the Constitution, 
which, however, was not formally adopted until 
the year 1789. During this, less than a century, 
which may be said to be but a year in the life of 
a nation, many important financial events have 
been recorded. 

Just previous to the Civil War in 1860, a loan 
of 21,000,000 5 per cent. bonds was authorized. 
Such bonds at that time were selling in the 
market at3 per cent. premium, and the whole 
amount offered was subscribed for at par, or a 
small premium, but on account of the political 
complications which were impending just pre- 
vious to the war, some of the subscribers failed 
to mrake good their subscriptions. Upon the 
recommendation of the Secretary, Congress au- 
thorized instead of bonds the issue of 10,000,000 
of Treasury notes at 6 per cent. interest, or at the 
lowest rates possible. This amount of oné-year 
notes was issued, about one-half of which were 
subscribed for at 10 per cent. interest, and the 








remainder at 12 per cent. Additional offers, 
ranging from 15 per cent. to 56 per cent. were de- 
clined. Only about 7,000,000 of this subscrip- 
tion at these high rates was taken by the sub- 
scribers, and the credit of the Government had 
become so low that Secretary John A. Dix pro- 
posed, in effect, that the states with whom the 
surplus moneys had been deposited in 1857 
should guarantee the notes and bonds of the 
Government. Not long thereafter 18,000,000 of 6 
per cent. twenty-year bonds were sold at a dis- 
count of about 17 per cent. When Mr. Chase 
became Secretary on March 7th, 1861, the bonds 
of the Government were selling in the market 
at 83, when money was worth at call in New 
York from 4 per cent. to 5 per cent. At the same 
time the interest-bearing Treasury notes were 
sold at par, because they could, by the terms un- 
der which they were issued, be used at the Cus- 
tom House in payment of duties, exactly as the 
silver certificates are now used. 

Civil war was inaugurated by the attack on 
Fort Sumter, on April 12th, about one month 
after Secretary Chase had entered upon his 
duties. 

Specie payments were suspended on December 
28th, 1861. The war was carried on chiefly by 
the use of Treasury notes asa circulating me- 
dium. The purchasing power of these notes 
rapidly declined. Prices of all kinds advanced 
rapidly, and particularly the prices of articles 
most needed for the supply of the army. The 
expenditures of the Government during the four 
years of the war were vastly increased beyond 
the amount which would have been necessary if 
the war could have been conducted upon the 
gold standard, instead of upon the fluctuating 
standard of the legal-tender paper dollar. 

Never was a great national debt contracted so 
rapidly. In 1835, the country was entirely out 
of debt. General Leesurrendered at Appomat- 
tox on April 9th, 1865; which date was four 
years, lacking five days, after Fort Sumter had 
surrendered to the enemy. On the first day of 
July, 1861, the debt was ninety millions; at the 
close of that fiscal year it had reached five hun- 
dred and twenty-four millions; at the end of the 
succeeding year it was considered more than 
twice that amount, being on July Ist, 1863, $1,- 
118,772,188. During the following year it in- 
creased nearly seven hundred millions. For 
the next nine months, to the close of the war, it 
increased at the rate of about sixty millions a 
month. An immense amount of obligations 
against the Government were presented, after 
the close of the war, and for the five months 
thereafter the ascertained debt increased at the 
rate of three millionsaday. The cost of conduct- 
ing the war after it was once fully inaugurated, 
was scarcely at any time less than thirty mil- 
lions a month. At many timesit far exceeded 
that amount; sometimes it was not less than 
ninety millions a month, and the average ex- 
penses of the war, from the date of its inception 
to its conclusion, may be said to have been not 
less than two millions each day. 

To carry on this war large loans were made at 
6 per cent. interest, and every kind of Treas- 
ury note that had heretofore been known was 
authorized, and new notes in almost every con- 
ceivable form were put in circulation, among 
which were the seven-thirty notes, one and two 
year notes, compound-interest notes, and frac- 
tional currency. About four years after the war 
had commenced, in August, 1865, the public debt 
amounted to $2,845,912,426; and included in this 
huge mountain of indebtedness, there were 1,- 
540,000,000 Treasury notes, either payable on de- 
mand or bearing interest, of which more than 
1,500,000,000 were a legal tender. If temporary 
loans, payable in 30 days, and certificates of in- 
debtedness, payable one year after date, should 
be included with Treasury notes, the whole 
would amount to considerably more than three- 
fifths of the 2,845,000,000 of the debt of the coun- 
try. Of this debt there were 830,000,000 of legal- 
tender seven-thirty notes, 217,000,000 of com- 
pound-interest 6 per cent. legal-tender notes, 26,- 
000,000 of fractional currency, and 483,000,000 of 
demand legal-tender notes. 

Under the administration of Secretary McCul- 
loch chiefly, these large amounts of notes, and 
other different kinds of temporary loans, were 
funded into 6 per cent. bonds with such skill and 
sagacity as to command the admiration of finan- 
cial men. Subsequently, under the administra- 
tion of Secretary Sherman, the large 6 per cent. 
and 5 per cent. loans of the United States were 
refunded into 4 per cent. and 444 per cent. bonds 
and by his successors into 34 per cent. and 3 per 
cents, and these loans have since either been 
paid or reduced to the amount outstanding on 
the first of the present month, about $967,000,000, 
showing a reduction of about $1,500,000,000 in the 
total debt since 1865, and about, $1,414,000,000 in 
the funded debt, and a reduction of the annuaP 
interest charge of $111,000,000. 

The present funded debt, properly so-called 
(and not including the Navy Pension fund of 14,- 
000,000 8 per cents., and the debt due from the 
Pacific Railroads), consists of 234,000,000 of 44% per 
cents, payable three and a half years from July 
next, in 1891, and 733,000,000 of 4 per cents, paya- 
ble nineteen years from July next, in 1907. 

The Comptroller of the Currency in his report 
for 1882, recommended the refunding of these 
two loans into another bearing a lower rate of 
interest. This recommendation was repeated 
the following year. 

A bill embodying provisions similar to those 
here suggested, was introduced in the Sen- 
ate on January Iiith, 1884, by Senator 
Aldrich of Rhode Island, and subsequently, 
during the same session, a somewhat similar 
bill was introduced in the House by Hon. Or- 
lando B. Potter, a distinguished representative 
from New York City, and earnestly advocated 
by him during two sessions of Congress. 

On March Ist, 1881, there were 469,000,000 of 5 





per cent. bonds outstanding, redeemable at the 
option of the Government after two months, 
and 202,000,000 of 6 per cent. bonds, redeemable 
after July Ist, 1881. The signature of President 
Hayes was wisely withheld, for abundant rea- 
sons,from a refunding bill which authorized 
the sale of 8 per cent. bonds for the purpose of 
providing the means for the payment of these 
maturing bonds. In this emergency 563,000,000 
of these 6 and 5 per cents, without any special 
legislation authorizing the measure, were con- 
tinued, with the consent of the holders, at 34% 
per cent., payable at the option of the Govern- 
ment. 

It is one of the many interesting and curious 
incidents in our financial history that the plan 
for extending the six and five per cents into 
three and a halfs should have originated witha 
distinguished Democratic banker of the City cf 
Lexington, Kentucky, and having passed 
through the hands of the senior Senator from 
that state and of Treasury officials without con- 
sideration, should not long thereafter have been 
adopted by a Republican Administration and 
carried into effect as one of its most brilliant 
achievements. 

A portion of these bonds, amounting to 259,- 
000,000, were subsequently refunded into threes; 
and the calling and payment of this large 
amount of threes and three and a halfs, amount- 
ing in all to 579,000,000, has furnished an outlet 
for the surplus in the Treasury, so that thee 
has not been until recently any urgent necessity 
for the passage of an act authorizing the r- 
funding of the present four per cents into bonds 
bearing a less rate of interest. 

Circumstances have changed, and there is 
now no practical way for reducing the surplus 
except by the purchase of bonds at a high prc- 
mium. This embarrassing situation was antici- 
pated by the Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, the leading 
representative from the City and State of New 
York. In December last, just previous to his 
resignation, to accept the more responsible posi 
tion of Mayor of New York, he introduced into 
Congress a bill, with the provisions of which 
many of the members of this Convention are 
well acquainted. I venture to say thatif this 
bill had passed Congress during its last session, 
the financial machinery of the Government 
would have run smoothly and noiselessly and 
to the satisfaction of the people, and that there 
would have been no necessity for the Secretary 
of the Treasury to come to the relief of the 
money market on account of the daily with- 
drawal of about a million of dollars from the 
channels of circulation ata period of the year 
when it was indispensable to business. 

A small amount of these bonds have recently 
been purchased by the Government, and 
the action of the Secretary of the Treasury 
in doing this for the purpose of releasing 
a small portion of the surplus cannot 
be too highly commended. But this plan 
is open to serious objections. The time, the 
rate and the method of the purchase of these 
bonds is subject to the action of one person, and 
is not regulated by law. Thus far the action of 
the different Secretaries of the Treasury nas not 
been subjected to any severe criticism, but it is 
the almost unanimous opinion of all financial 
men, that the power to interfere with the money 
market and to increase or reduce the amount of 
currency in circulation should not be left to the 
discretion of any one man, but should be goy- 
erned by laws clearly defined. It was estimated 
by the Secretary in his last report that the 
amount of the receipts of the Government over 
expenditures would fully equal one hundred 
millions, and there is but little doubt that the 
accumulations of the surplus for the next two 
years will not be far from one hundred millions 
annually or two hundred millions in the aggre- 
gate. 

It is true that Congress is to assemble in De- 
cember next, and it is also admitted by the 
members of both political parties that the reve- 
nues of the Government ought to be so reduced 
that this excessive accumulation of surplus 
shall be curtailed; but the methods of reducing 
the surplus are diverse, and there is no reason- 
able hope that even those Congressmen who are 
friends of the present administration, and who 
compose the majority of the House of Represent- 
atives, can agree early in the season upon any 
measures which would secure such reduction. 
The most that can be expected is that some bill 
may be matured after protracted discussion in 
the House and the Senate, which will go into 
effect and produce this result som? time in the 
year 1890. But what is to be done in these next 
two years? The responsibility will be with 
Congress, but is there any prospect that the 
Fiftieth Congress will promptly authorize the 
Secretary to continue to purchase bonds at the 
present premium? Such a course would be 
contrary to the whole past policy of the party in 
power, and against the precedents of both 
parties during later years. Is there any pros- 
pect that the present administration will be au- 
thorized by Congress to expend large sums of 
money in the cause of education, in internal im- 
provements, in eubsidies, in building up a navy, 
in the increase of the army, or in fortifications, 
or in the purchase of large amounts of ord- 
nance through the War Department. 

Those who have for a series of years watched 
the action of Congress during the session preced- 
ing the election of a President, know that such 
legislation is almost if not quite hopeless. Why, 
therefore, cannot all parties unite in such non- 
partisan action as will give prompt relief to the 
business interests of the country during the 
years 1888 and 1889, and in the mean time en- 
deavor to mature with deliberation a bill which 
shall permanently reduce the revenue and go 
into effect in the following year? 

According to the computation of the Govern- 
ment Actuary (copies of which have been ¢ 
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tributed among the members of the Convention) 
the equal and exact difference to be paid by the 
Government in exchanging $788,000,000 of fours, 
so as to save the Government 2% per cent. 
on its money is about $167,000,000 ($167,- 
021,800). To those who have not examined 
the subject the amount of this payment 
of interest in advance may seem excessive, but 
the explanation is that this is a large transac- 
tion of over $700,000,000. The interest upon $700,- 
000,000 for one year at one percent. is $7,000,000, at 
1% per cent. it is $10,500,000; and if this amount 
be multiplied by the number of years, the total 
amount, as may be perceived at a glance, would 
be $199,500,000. From this amount the Govern- 
ment Actuary has deducted the interest on the 
interest payable quarterly which the Govern- 
ment can save by the present use of its surplus. 
The computations of the Government Actuary 
have also been extended to payments based on 
other rates of interest; and cover an exchange of 
fours for 2 per cent. as well as 2% per cent. 
bonds. The following are his computations: 


Present value of one dol- 
lar and a half a year for 
nineteen years reinvested 
quarterly at the following 
rates of interest per an- 


Corresponding differ- 
ence in interest on $758,- 
000,000 reduced from 4 per 
cent. to 244 per cent. per 
annum. 


num. 

2 per cent...... $23.66181 $174,624,150 

are 22.63168 167,021,800 

8 . wee 21.66852 159,876,800 

4 RNs “beupien 19.89618 146,833,800 

5 7 esses 18.82925 135,269,850 
Present valueoftwodol- Corresponding  differ- 


lars a year for nineteen 
years reinvested quarter- 
ly at the following rates of 
interest per annum. 

2 per cent...... $31.54908 


ence in interest on $738,- 
(00,00) reduced from 4 per 
cent. to 2 per cent. per an- 
num. 


$282,852,200 


“wm 30.17557 222,695,700 
SH nines 28.8847 213,169,100 
> ale 2652824 195,778,400 
5 24.4390 180,359,800 


U.S. Treasury Dept., (Signed) E. B. ELx10TT, 
September 26th, 1887. Government Actuary. 


The present proposition is similar to that of 
Mr. Hewitt, except that it proposes to refund 
the fours into two-and-a-halfs instead of threes. 
Assuming that on July Ist, 1888, when the fours 
have nineteen years to run to maturity, the 
market price will be about 123 (122.65168), the 
rate realized by a purchaser whether it be the 
Government or an individual will then be 24% 
per cent. I mean by that, that if any onein- 
vests funds in fours at about 123 (122.6316) on 
July ist, 1888, to hold to maturity, the amount 
the investment will actually pay will be 24% per 
cent. only, because he will lose the premium 
paid. In other words, the difference between 
the actual rate of 24% per cent. and the nominal 
rate of 4 per cent., viz.. 144 per cent. is required 
to make good the loss of about $28 (22.6316) pre- 
mium. Assuming the fours to be worth about 
123 (122.65166) on July Ist, 1888, 234s maturing on 
the same date as the fours, would on July Ist, 
1888, be worth par,and a holder of $100,000 in 
fours. should receive as the equivalent of his 
bonds, $100,000 in the new 24s worth par and 
about $23 (22.65166) in cash. Such a cash pay- 
ment would enable the Government to save 24 
per cent. for nineteen years upon the money 
disbursed in making theexchange. Ifthe bond- 
holder who accepts the exchange invests the 
cash payment at 24 per cent., he neither gairis 
nor losses unless it be considered an advantage, 
to have a larger amount of his investment in 
principal and a less amount in interest. The 
exchange will, however, be of advantage to 
holders of fours for other reasons. 

The bondholders are divided intc three 
classes: 

First. Tbe National Banks which hold about 
one hundred and twenty-five millions. 

Second. The trust companies, insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, private individuals. 

Third. The holders of bonds as trust funds. 

The banks can readily invest the $22.63 they 
would receieve with each $100 of the new two- 
and-a-halfs at a rate of interest from 5 to 6 per 
cent, They are forced by law to hold a certain 
proportion of Government bonds whether they 
desire circulation or not, and nearly all of their 
bonds are held in the Treasury at Washington 
either as security for circulation or for Govern- 
ment deposits. 

Insurance companies and other corporations 
are required to deposit United States bonds with 
the state authorities, and the new two-and-a- 
halfs would answer this requirement as well as 
fours. These companies are in a position to use 
the cash payments received from the Govern- 
ment at rates from 4 to 6per cent. The same 
may be said of trust companies which hold Gov- 
ernments for a reserve, and because they are not 
subject to taxation. As a reserve the new 2s 
will answer the same purpose as the fours, and 
like them will be exempt from taxation. Sav- 
ings banks cannot usually loan money at as high 
rates, but even the investment of the cash pay- 
ment at 4 per cent. would effect a handsome sav- 
ing. 

It is not usual to specify the kind of United 
States bonds into which trust funds shall be in- 
vested. The requirement is usually that such 
funds shall be invested in Governments. The 
amounts that are specifically invested in fours 
issmall. All other Governments held as trust 
funds would be almost certain to be placed in 
the new two-and-a-halfs. It may be said gener- 
ally that the low rate bonds payable at the same 
date as the fours, woula answer all these pur- 
poses as well as the fours, while the cash re- 
ceived in payment for the interest surrendered 

could, by all of the corporations mentioned, be 
invested in a manner to increase their several 
incomes. There is then no reason why the ex- 
change should not take place if it is for the ad- 





vantage of the holder. I know of no savings 
bai. k that does not pay at least three per cent, 
and all of the larger holders of the bonds can 
certainly readily realize from 8 to 6 per cent. 
upon their cash receipts from the Government. 
The bill of Mr. Hewitt provides that low-rate 
bonds shall be received as a basis for banking at 
the same rate as the fours are now received. 
This would immediately create a demand for 
the bonds for banking purposes, for there will 
then be a profit upon circulation upon the two- 
and-a-halfs, while upon the fours there is very 
little, if any. 

The value of the proposed two-and-half per 
cent. bonds could be further enhanced. First, 
by permitting National Bank circulation to be 
issued upon them to their par value. Sec- 
ond, by extending the time of the ma- 
turity of the whole or a portion of them. 
Third, by making the earliest numbers 
taken by those who first accepted the ex- 
change payable last, as was done with the three- 
and-a-halfs and subsequently with the threes 
and fours, and lastly, by the repeal of the tax 
on circulation. The second method, that of ex- 
tending the time of payment, is feasible, for it 
will not be possible to pay the whole amount of 
the fours, which mature on July Ist 1907, on that 
day; and to grant a longer time for payment of 
a portion of the two-and-a-halfs would only be 
authorizing now for the benefit of the Govern- 
ment what must necessarily take place at the 
maturity of the bonds. 

Either of the two bills which were pending at 
the close of the last session of Congress can be 
so amended, that the date of the payment of the 
new two-and-a-halfs to be issued, may be post- 
poned at the same rate of interest, beyond the 
maturity of the fours, and made payable in 
installments of 100,000,000, or less, annually dur- 
ing each year succeeding July Ist 1907, until the 
whole amount is paid as follows: 


Rate of Interest. Maturity of Bonds. Amount. 





2% per cent........... July 1st, 1907 — $100,000,000 
2% per cent........... July Ist, 1908 100,000,090 
2% per cent........... July Ist, 1909 100,000,000 
24 per cent.... ....... July Ist, 1910 100,000,000 
24% percent............ July ist, 1911 100,000,000 
24 per cent............ July 1st, 1912 100,000,000 
2 per cent............ July Ist, 1913 100,000,000 
24 percent............ July Ist, 1914 80,000,000 

$780,000,000 


Or, if the annual payments were fixed at 
80,000,000, then the final payment of 37,000,000 
would be in the year 1917, ten years after the 
maturity of the present bonds. 

The inducements to the bondholders to make 
the exchange may be summed up as follows: 

1st. The advantage the new bonds woula offer 
as a basis for National Bank circulation, this 
advantage being still greater if circulation is 
issued to the par value of the bonds, and greater 
still if the law taxing circulation be repealed 
Under these circumstances the 2}4s would com- 
mand a premium. 2d. The cash payment can be 
invested either in the 24 per cent. bonds, or in 
ways to secure a higher rate of interest. Thus 
the whole cash payment of interest for nineteen 
years can be invested at once, instead of invest- 
ingand reinvesting the quarterly interest upon 
the fours as at present. But the strongest point 
is that most bondholders will have no difficulty 
in investing the cash payment at higher rates of 
interest than 24 per cent. Savings banks pay 
not less than 3 percent., and it will be easy for 
most holders to obtain from 4 to 6 per cent. 
This will be greatly appreciated by bondholders 
who noware unable to use the premium locked 
up in fours. If the time of the paymentof some 
of the new bonds is extended beyond 1907, there 
will be an additional inducement to make the 
exchange. Those seeking the longest invest- 
ments would compete for the long bonds, and 
would be eager to obtain the bonds bearing the 
lowest numbers, which will bring a higher 
premium in the market than the bonds of the 
latest issue, as you will remember was the case 
a few months ago with the threes. 

If the rate or interest upon the interest is re- 
duced to the borrowing power of the Govern- 
ment, the advantage of the bondholder 
would be increased. If reduced to two per 
cent., the cash payment to the bondholder 
would be $23.66 on each $100 bond. 

So much for the advantage to be derived by 
the bondholder from this proposition; but it is 
equally important to consider the advantage 
which the Government will derive from it. The 
accumulation of surplus in the Treasury has 
recently caused serious inconvenience in New 
York, and will continue to cause embarrass- 
ment in all parts of the country. When there 
were three per cent. bonds outstanding which 
the Government could cali and pay for this use 
of the surplus, it saved the three per cent. 

If the fours could be called and paid at will, 
the operation would gain the Government four 
percent. Butas this cannot be done, in order 
to use the surplus at all the Government must 
be content with a less rate. By the exchange of 
two-and-a-halfs for fours it may make two and 
a half, and perhaps three per cent. on all the 
surplus it pays out in meeting such exchange. 
The Treasury is somewhat in the condition of a 
merchant who has a note which does not ma- 
ture until a certain date, but before that date 
has the money with which to pay it in whole 
or in part. Instead of seeking to buy 
the principal of the indebtedness the Govern- 
ment, by the proposed loan, seeks to purchase a 
portion of the future interest. It says to the 


bondholder, you hold my note payable nineteen 
years hence, bearing four per cent. interest. If 
you will surrender 1% per cent. of the interest 
and accept 24% per cent. on the note instead of 
four per cent. I will pay you the present value 
of the difference in cash. This I can afford to 





do receiving the low rate of 2% or 8 per cent. in- 
terest, because I can use my money in no other 
way, and you can afford to accept the proposi- 
tion, because you can use the money I pay you 
at the higher rates of four, five and six per cent. 
On account of the peculiar situation in which 
the Government finds itself, a transaction under 
this proposition would be one of those rare in- 
stances, when the exchange would be profitable 
to both parties. 

It was my privilege to be associated in official 
life from the commencement of the war until 
near the date of the inauguration of the present 
administration with Treasury officials; and dur- 
ing that time there were ten Secretaries of the 
Treasury. Next to the conduct of the war, the 
most important work of the Government was 
the management of its finances, and particu- 
larly the funding and refunding of the public 
debt. Nothing .in connection with the public 
service will beso long and so proudly remem- 
bered by the American people, as the rapid 
growth in the public credit. In 1861, large 
amounts of money were borrowed at 7.30 per 
cent., and not long thereafter these certificates 
were funded into the 6s of 1881, Other loans 
were made at 6 and 5 per cent., and subsequent- 
ly the 6 and 5 per cents were refunded into 44% 
and 4s; and more recently extended into 8% 
and 8s. 

This administration has it in its power not 
only to exceed the work of previous administra- 
tions by refunding the only loan which will be 
outstanding after the year 1891 at 24 per cent.; 
but in so doing to place at para large loan ata 
lower rate of interest than that of any govern- 
ment in existence. It can do this not only with 
aclear profit to itself, but in the doing of it, 
confer a lasting benefit upon every industry 
and business interest. 

“The scheme can easily be put into execution, 
if Congress would pass a statute to authorize it. 
It proceeds on the assumption that what the 
country needs is something to reduce the sur- 
plus temporarily, say for about three years, 
while Congress is deliberating and perfecting 
the details of a plan for permanent reduction. 
This of itself would be agreat relief to the coun- 
try. All through the past year, and in fact for 
several years past, Congress has felt that there 
was a necessity of some legislation to reduce the 
revenue of the Government; but although the 
pressure was strong, it seemed impossible for 
the members to agree. The plan is exceedingly 
simple, and apparently need not create uny 
strong animosity against it. Ittreads on the 
toes of no man who cherishes a particular the- 
ory of the tariff. Itinterferes with neither frev- 
trader nor protectionist. It appeals rather to 
the common sense of both of these parties, and 
can be adopted without partisanship by Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike.” 

If the present administration fails to appreci- 
atethis opportunity, the extension of the pay- 
ment of the fours before maturity into a fund 
bearing a less rate ofinterest will remain not 
only an important but also a necessary measure 
to be carried into execution by some future ad- 
ministration. 
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TO REAL-ESTATE OWNERS. 





During the past few years corporations 
for furnishing and guaranteeing searches 
and abstracts of titlesto real estate have 
been organized in different sections of 
New York, and we do not hesitate to say 
that they are not only the latest, but one 
of the most useful developments of the 
nineteenth century in their application to 
the business world. So manyerrors have 
been discovered in titles to real estate, ow- 
ing to the exceedingly careless manner in 
which records relating to the transfer of 
real estate have been kept inthe different 
offices throughout thestate, that it had 
become until recently almost impossible 
for a person transferring real estate to 
know whether the title was absolutely 
clear or not, or whether some flaw might 
not at some future day be discovered 
which would invalidate it entirely. The 
evil had become so great that in 1884 the 
legislature authorized the Governor to ap- 
point a committee on land transfer to fa- 
cilitate the transfer of titles to real estate, 
and soon after Real Estate Title Guarantee 
Companies were organized for the purpose 
of searching title, guaranteeing'the accu- 
racy of the examination to purchasers or 
mortgagors, and insuring them against 
loss in the eventof any errorin the search 
or any defect in the title. These companies 
have, generally speaking, large paid-up 
capitals, and the necessity for their exist- 
ence having become so apparent, they im- 
mediately stepped into a large and satis- 
factory business, one satisfactory to all 
parties concerned. The German Amer- 
ican Real Estate Title Guarantee Compa- 
ny, of 84 Nassau St., this city, is the latest 
addition to the companies doing this kind 
of business, and there is no doubt, from 
the high character of the officers and di- 
rectors of the Company, combined with 
its cash capital of $500,000, thatit will at 
once take a permanent position. Many 











of its officers and directors are among 
our foremost German-American citizens. 
Andrew L. Soulard is the President, 
Charles Hauselt, Vice-President; Adolph 
Koppel Secretary :William Wagner, Treas- 
urer, and Charles Unangst, Counsel. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE general condition of financial 
affairs continue to develop and improve 
as confidence becomes more settled among 
capitalists as to the future of the money 
market. Asa result loanable funds have 
been much easier of access during the past 
week, than for a long time, for mercan- 
tile as well as speculative purposes, and 
the banks have displayed a leniency to 
their customers that has been very satis- 
factory as the heavy expansion of loans 
in their statement proves. Money is now 
commencing to come to this center, which 
indicates an easy condition throughout 
the interior and a less stringent necessity 
for its retention, so that no cause now ex- 
ists for complaint, as borrowers can 
secure their needs at lower rates than for 
several months. The easier tendency 
that has been noticed for the past month 
or so in money matters has resulted in 
more prompt and better collections in 
general business, which has strengthened 
credit and relieved those having ob- 
ligations about to mature of much 
anxiety. Call loans at the Stock Ex- 
change and bankers’ balances have been 
readily available at 3 @4per cent., and 
time loans have been placed at 3 per cent. 
on Government bonds and 5 @ 6 per cent. 
on mixed collateral. Commercial paper 
has ruled steady, with a fair demand. 
First-class indorsed bills with sixty or 
ninety days to run, have been taken at 6 
per cent. discount, four months at 64 @ 7, 
and good single-named paper at 7@8. 

STOCK MARKET. 


In the early part of the week there was 
an unsettled and fluctuating feeling pre- 
vailing in the stock market, with a de- 
cided bearish inclination which was 
caused by the large short interest that 
was known to exist. The development of 
renewed strength, as well as an increase 
in the trading, resulted in a considerable 
advance in prices which gave a buoyancy 
to the transactions, and a more bullish 
tendency has prevailed throughout the 
balance of the week. The bank state- 
ment proved to be unexpectedly favora- 
ble, which caused a firmer feeling and an 
increased confidence in the continued 
advance in the values of the good stocks. 

U. 8. BONDS. 

The demand for Government bonds was 
very small, but prices were well sustained 
and closed firm. The closing quotations 
were as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
44a. 1001, Registered... 2 .s..-ces0e. 1084 109% 
Cla, MRI. ka cic od dnee ce 1084 1004 
48, 1007, Remistered..........66 ccesceee 1264 iT 
4s, TEE GOO, 56 cccnccccnsanccesss 1264 127% 
CSE GA, TERE... oc ccccecs 0 0 .c0ses 12 oo 
CE GR, Fretless ccce. ceccesece asda 13 
Comme Ba, TINE 6 i cco scine -: t.steve8 9 125 
Cemmeney Gay MGB. 66.0. cccccccccsccecs 127 
Cesweney 5, 180D. ...6scscccessseccccecss 129 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks showed an increase 
in reserve of $2,103,025. The surplus now 
amounts to $9,563,225. The changes in 
the averages show a decrease in loans of 
$809,900, an increase in specie of $2,263- 
200, an increase in legal tenders of $273,- 
500, an increase in deposits of $1,734,700, 
and an increase in circulation of $17,100. 


FINANCIAL ITEM. 


Tue New Amsterdam Bank is fitly lo- 
cated in the Holland Building at the 
corner of Broadway and 40th Street. The 
New Amsterdam is the youngest bank in 
the city of New York, as it only opened 
its doors for business during the past 
week, It has a capital of $250,000, is 
situated in a part of the city which has 
hitherto been devoid of banking facili- 
ties, and it is quite safe to say that it will 
be fully as successfnl as the other up- 
town banks started in the last few years, 
all of them having met with success. The 
Board of Directors is comprised of some 
of the prominent wealthy business men 
and citizens of New York City. The 
officers of the Bank are Thomas OQ, 
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Acton, President, who for nine years was 
President of the Metropolitan Board*of 
Police Commissioners and was twelve 
years Superintendent of the United States 
Assay Office in Wall Street. During this 
twelve years the enormous sum of $6,- 
000,000,000 passed through his hands. He 
So well known not only in the city of 

New York but throughout the country as 
being one of the ablest and thorough-go- 
ing men in the city of New York. The 
Vice-President is Frank Tilford, and 
the Cashier William H. Mellins. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 
Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 
Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
securities furnished on request either personally 
by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


NEW YORK. 

MEMEER X OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
LTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES 

Exec B. om rs forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain pad Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, in 
England. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 


ISSUED BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & wan 


Nassau St.. corner of Wall. 
Asana HOUSEOF — “ 
HENRY CLEWS & CO.,, 
3 AND lb BROAD 8ST. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
Interest allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 
mand. 
Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Grain, 
sions, and Petroleum for investment or on mar 7 
‘ _Private wire to Chicago, Boston, and Philade elphia. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS KECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


KANSAS CITY 
SHARES $100.00 EACH 


IN 


Knickerbocker Heights Syndicate. 


An absolutely safe investment, which will return 
over 55 per cent. profits in less than one year. We 
have just secured a tract of the finest ground inthe 
City Limits of Kansas City, in the midst of the fash- 
lonable residence section, ata great bargain, and are 





. . i- 


ona ra syndicate to handle it. Wewill plat and 
sell off in lots. The property can easily be sold in par- 
cels to make a net protit of 43 per cent. on every dol- 


lar invested in the syndicate. 
LACH, The certificate 
and is transferable. 


SHARES $100.00 
is full paid, unassessable 
It draws 8 per cent. interest from 


date of issue, and also entitles the holder to receive 
such proportions of % of the net profits as the amount 
of the certificate shall bear to the entire sum in the 
syndicate. We retain the ren.aining 4 as compensa- 


tion for our services. Secure shares at once by re- 
mitting New York Draft for amount of shares want- 
ed, They are selling rapidly. 
J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 
522 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 
References: The c ommercial Agencies, 


J. 8. CHIC K, Pr . J. ANDERSON, Cash. 
W. iH. CHIC R, Vice: -Pres't. ¥. “N. CHICK, Ass’t Cash. 

F. ARGENT, 2d Ass’t Cash, 

Na clonal Bank of Kansas Cit 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $260,000. 
This is the large ~ Rok and does the largest busi- 
ness of any bank in this section of the United States 
and receives the accounts of Banks, Bankers, Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers and individuals on most favor- 

able terms. 


J. B. TABOUR, | 


RESIDENT 3 YEARS,) 


ATE AND 

325 gB4. 7 Avenue, tA ay Minn, 
References: The Security Bank of Minnesota; Presi- 

dent Hennepin Couaty Savings Bank; Cashier Citizens’ 

Bank. Porrenpondene e€ solicited. Money Loaned te 

net 7 and 8 per cent 


6% and 8% MORTGAGES 


On Improved City and Farm Property. 
W.S. BRADDOCK, 


Neo, 24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
St Paul, Minn, 











A. 8. HATCH & CO., 
BANKERS 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
beught and sold on commission at the New 
York Steck Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 
nargin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
JHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

ought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 


Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 

H Guaranteed Investment Contracts. 
We place Investments in Real Estate and give Invest- 
ment Contracts, whereby we agree to give the invest- 
or the advantage of our best judgment. attend to all 
business connected with same, take Title in your 
name and sell for you when a good profit can be 
realized. We agree to return to the investor the 
par 8 per cent. interest, and one-half the profits 

ond that. lor our services we take nothing but one- 
half the oem, after you have received your money 
back wit: r cent. interest. In lope experience, we 
have sever ailed to realize for our ciients a hand- 


some profit. Send for {nvestment Contract and refer- 
ences. 


Richardson, Day & Co., Duluth, Minn. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPARY 
(CAPITAL, $500,000), 


Examines and Guarantees Titles to Real Estate. Pro- 
tects Purchasers and plorigagce es by_a Permanent 
Guarantee Fund REQUIRED Law. 


DIRECTORS: 


A. L. Soulard, President; Chas. F. Tag, Vice-Presi- 
a A. Koppel, Secretary: Wm. Wagner, Treasur- 
er; Chas. Unangst, Counse 

JA Beyer, Geo. W. , Fetahare. John Straiton, Wm. 
eiasametines Wedemeyer, G. C. Clausen, 
James Fellows, Jacob F. Miller, 


HON. NOAH DAVIS, CONSULTING COUNSEL. 
Offices: 34 Nassau St. (Mutual Life Build- 
ing), 203 Montague St., Brookly me 


FARM LOANS 


SECUREDBY FIRST MORTGAGES 
Interest to Investors. 

fr 7 a SAFE AS 
AnD re- GOVERNMENT 


BONDS Interest payable Semi-Annually, 
at office or of mortgagee. 1° 
ears’ experience, B, , a Lost a Dellar 
‘or any customer. Best of re oe 
integrity, - financial stand Se have money 
to loan, write us for circular a a ulars. Address, 


Lebold, Fisher & Co., cnn 


By mplasion we refer to Rev. W. A. Welsher, D.D. 
Baptist Pastor, Abilene, Kansas, formerly Chairman 
wgative Committee Missionary aes, and Rey. 

W. Goodlin, ex-Secretary, York, 


SAFE INVESTMENTS > 
IN 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
AND 
VERMILLION IRON LANDS. 
Address J. H. SHARP, 


THEO. . CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmas 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
127 West Gth Street, Kansas City, Mo, 


Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
“ Information to investors.” 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


St. Paul and Duluth, Minn. 


Dealers in Mortgage Loans on Improved City Prop- 
erty. Eighteen years’ experience. 


MORTGAGES. 


Choice Mortgages always on hand at the New York 
office. Ww. iB. MEIKLE, 18 Wall St., New York. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank 





And One-Half the Profits, on 

















CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7 MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Red River Valley Farms. Both princi- 
pal and interest guaranteed, 

Over 1,000,000 loaned, Six years’ Expe 
rience, Write for Forms, Information and 
References, 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 


Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


wp ER CENT. 1, FIRST Ml t MORTGAGES 


oy rity” ¥ PASE, 3. + 
ments abe beat sec ond arger interests obtain- 
ed. Send for our Joint Investment Plan. 





Bank pyeen SMITH & JACKSON 
Reterences{ Paine & wardner, Investment Agents, 
here Am, Ex. Bank. | Duluth, Minn. 





COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital, $ 100,000. 


Issues 6 per cent. debentures running 6 and 11 years, 
secured by first mortgages on farms and city property 
in Kansas and Missou mane it p by the Beston 
Safe Deposit and ‘ompany, Boston, 
for the prompt payment of =: l and interest 
of the bonds. bonds are a ade the safest and 
best investment offered. Also zuarantee mort- 
gages yielding from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent., interest 
payable semi-annually. 

OFFICES: 
Ne, 131 DEVONSHIRE 8ST.,, Boston, 


No. 111 WEST STH ST., Kansas City. 
SEND FOR BOOK TO INVESTORS. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


mg4e CITY, MISSOURI. 
avite aid-u 
Beer iiabiliey 1,000, 
Offers its 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds of $2 





Capi of’ 





three times the amount of the at and held by =e 
Mercantile Trust Company of New Yo 
c imo also by the eatire paid-up po 
oO 
It_also offers GUARANTEED SIX PER 
CENT, first mortgages on Kansas City business SR. 
erty and improved farms in KANSAS and MIS 
Call at office or write for full particulars to 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
New York City, 239 Broadway. 
Providence, R, Custom House St. 
Philadelphia Pa. 144 South 4th St. 
London, ngland, % Gresham St. 


"7% Gorp $3 % 


Semi-annually 5 and7 


Ist MORTGAGE 1 LOAN ty 


Interest and principal 
lute satisfaction in every ore. ae wy eedy on swosiested chy seep 
erty. Best of references. Securg thre to six times the loan. 
Interest paid as promptly as U nds, in N.Y. Exchange, or at 
your own bank. Nothing safer or more desirable. Send for map. 
in advance on six and nine months’ Loans. Security 


‘O ample. 
Ness County Bank, 
N. C. MERRILL, President. NESS CITY, Kansas. 
For duplicate loan and full information, apply to Easterr 
Office, # WATER Srt., Rossen, Mas Ss. A. E. ALVORD, Man 
wil call on parties in in Boston or aa if desired. 3 


The Kansas Trust & Banking Co., 
OF ATC ae SON, KANSAS, 

SENATOR INGALLS -President 
Offers guaranteed Bonds, semi-annual ‘is cou 
pons payable at Chatham ‘National Bank, New York. 
Secured by mortgages on improved farms in Eastern 
Kansas and Nebraska only. No loans made in the 
extreme West. Ten years experience. Highest re? 
erences. Address R. M. MANLEY, Manager Easte 
Office, 187 Broadway. N. Y. 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 

Every loan made is carefully inspected by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from the office of the Company 
who is paid asalary and not a commissivn. His report, 
with all the pa papers connected with the loan, are care- 
fully reviewed by an a of the Company before 
loan Fiftee ears’ experience; over 
§18,00,00.00 negotiated “(x (wit out loss) for ¢ ‘olleges, 
Savin, insurance Co.’s, Trustees and individ- 

q tor ce, 46 Congress Street,Geo. M. Stearns, 

Philadelphia” o office, 715 Walnut Street, 

. Manager. 
Mortgage Bank and Investment Ce.,. of Dak. 
At ipawi ch Dakota. Capital stock $500. 000. Will issue 
time certiticates of deposit and allow 12 per cent. in- 
terest, and deposit farmers’ notes secured by mort- 

es as collateral. Write for names of gentlemen re- 
siding near you for way by’ has made investments as 
reference . MEARS, President. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
I cc cnacncunsncakegeicthn intnenen 1857. 


J d SOL 
REAL ESTATE BOQieice™ 
PROPERTY RENTED 31%"4 
remittances made promptly. 
TAXES -— assessments 
on First Mortgage for aterm of years 


LOANS carefully negotiated. 


A SOLID ( PER CENT 


Per anuum, frst mort gages on productive Real 
Estate, Loans approv ed by Tocoma National 
Bank. Best of ReveRENCES EAST AND WEST. Cor- 
respondence Solicited. 

ddress ALLEN C, MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. — 











looked after and 














KANSAS ANVESTHENT COMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital ‘oak ya Seunpantiad $226,000.00 
Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gage for Eastern Investors. 
Absolute Safe Good Rates, 
For references and taster rticula address, 

H. E. Bali, Pres’t. Morrell, sto t. 

B. R. W héeler, Sec’y. e 7 T. Bartlett, Ass’t- 
_ Topeka, Kan. BL Devonshire St. Boston, 3 Mass, 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


We have od ape! om mortgages on improved farms 
ocated in the S pecttons of Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and ke, na ages on business and 
residence properties in Des Moines. For particulars 
and references, address, 
DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO.,, 
Des Moines, Ia,; 
Or, RB. nter, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 
has ward Forsythe, 703 w alnut Street, Phila. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


oP 
27% ‘FARM LOANS 


“4 inOHIOana INDIANA. Thisis the best 
Corn and Wheat region in U 323,000,000 bushels are 
raised annually. ey Sen settled nearly SO 
years so that improvements are far advanced over new- 
er States. Over 100 miles of railroad in each county in 
which we loan, rer 


have placed near $4,0 @ without loss in these 
securities. Over 4 year ye A here. Write for 
full pariticularsto J, DICKINSON & co., Rich. 


mond, Ind. 





0/ AND HALF PROFITS 
Q INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
“Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, seil to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 


ONE-HALF (4) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (3¢) the profits instead of commissicns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never netted the investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 per cent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


St. Paul, Minn, 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 
eae collected. We have a very large list of property 

St. Paul and its environs. Keferences: First 
National Bank, in 8 Paul Trust Co., National German, 


pn Bank, St. Paul, Minn Correspondence 
solicited. 


O/ NER! FIRST MORTGAGES ON DU LUTH 

Real Estate worth several times amount 

of Loan. Titles carefully examined. Inter- 

‘OD est paid semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. Best of References given. 

Duluth Real Estate promises a larger per cent- 

age of profit in the near future than any other 

city property in the United States. Wesell it. Address 


KIMBERLEY, STRYKER & MANLEY, 
Mention this paper. DULUTH, MINN. 


THE ‘THE MIDDLESEX BANKING co. 


OE stocks Baidu 
Cae E 'PrrsT MokTO Lox 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Hatevest pa able * 4th Nat’! Bank, N.Y. Also 
sreuthed Siret Mortgages. Or, [ey 1875. 

_— same supervision a ant the | 

Regularly Kxamine: by the Sta: 

SecurityCo., Hartford, famiee.  iaollccbedion. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Iowa, with capital of $150,000, - 
fers Guaranteed lowa Mortgay es, also 

cent, ten-year anaes ~~ own obl gation) secuted 
by first mortgages deposite: with the American 
Loan aed Trust Co,, of New York. Abundant 


% FARM MORTGAGES 


Interest and Principal Paid at 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NAT’L BANK, New York, 


WITHOUT A DAY’S DELAY. 


Security 3 to 6 times loan. 6 yrs’ experience. 


NOT A LOSS OF ANY KIND. 


Address for Circulars and Information, 


North Sepetal Loan &Trust Go. 


GILBERT A. PIERCE, P' . Jamestown Dak. 
? 


AMERICAN 1OAN AND TRUST 00,, 


113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Capital, Fully Paid.................8 $1,000,000 


THIS cours ANY TRANSACTS AGENERAL LOAN, 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS. 
Receives nee on Deposit subject to check, and al- 
lows interest on balances. 

All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES ee MENTS OF MONEY, ACTS AS 
EXEC ade 1) eee —— GUAR- 
TRUSTEE, 

ALSO, AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSF ER AGENT. 

An authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ Fund. 








sevings Banks. 














HAZARD President. 
HART, Vice-President. 
LL AM 3B. SNOW, Secreta 
JAMES S. THI RSTON, 
DIRECTORS: 
WALLACE C. _ARDRE ws, 


ROWLAND} 
GEORG! 
Wil 


‘Treasurer. 


GEORGE H. POTTS, 


JOHN I. 1E 

EDW. F. BROWNING YREDERIC A. POTTS, 

ROWLAND N. HAZARD, JOHN ROS 

GEORGE S. HA ALEXANDER G. BLACK. 
a 8 DINSMORE, ¥RANK C. HOLLINS, 

BLIAS LEWIS. JR, THOMAS L.. WATSON, 

JULES ALD SLIAS C. BENEDICT, 

Wi LIAM P. ANDERSON. 


THE WESTERN | 


FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital (fully paid),$250,000, Assets, $792,626.78. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS « 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer First Mortgage Loans, as hereto- 
fore, drawing 7 Per Cent Cuaranteed. Alsolv 
and 15 year 6 Per Cent Cold Debentures. 
Kach Series of Debentures of $100,000 is secured by 
first mortgages for $105,000 (on land worth two and 
one-half to tive times the amount of the mortgage) 
held in trust by the American Loan and Trust Comh- 
pany of N. Y.; and also by our pale Sp Se Copies and 
Assets, of over THREE QUARTERS of a BILLIO 

Twelve years experience. More than 2,000 wad one can 
testify to the promptness, safety and satisfaction of 
heir wig oye New York Office, 13 roadway, 
C. C. Hine & Son, pate Aibany, N.Y. — Tweddle Building, 
a. v. a. wd & Co., Agts. m Office, 34 School Street. —— 
i. D. B ~e Send foe Pamphlets, Forms and Ful 

pF =F Il. PERKINS, Secretary, LAWRENCK, Kab- 











MINNESOTA MORTGAGE LOANS! 
6% TO 8% 


NET. 


© First National Bank of Anok r PAY ENTS, ¢ 
wack MEER cans net lender’? to Stee MPTP hy ‘Goon RA 


S — ty 


thout charge. J mben ti 4 
Address 


Many yp 


Loans fo pd non-residents. 
ange from $300 to $5,000 
ay A =. est payable semi-annually and 
bh to safely loan money at 
FIRST Wie a L BANK, Anoka, Minn, 
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Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


THE business of the week has been of 
moderate proportions in the market for 
dry goods, and the selections that were 
made were confined strictly to immediate 
wants, as now is the time of *‘ between 
seasons.” The general condition of the 
trade, however, is very satisfactory and 
reflects a healthy and cheerful feeling as 
regards the future, while the market for 
staple fabrics rules steady. There has 
been a fair inquiry for some descriptions 
of spring and summer goods at first hands 
and some liberal orders were placed. The 
demand by buyers on the spot for ging- 
hams and dress fabrics as well as hosiery 
and underwear was very fair, while noth- 
ing has occurred that is likely to check or 
disturb the growing activity that is being 
developed in all the various departments 
of the trade. Financial matters were 
never in a more satisfactory condition. 
Jobbers meet their payments to the com- 
mission houses with unexceptional promp- 
titude and express great satisfaction in 
reference to the receipt of collections from 
all parts of the country. 


COTTON GOODS,GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS. 


New business was moderate in cotton 
goods, but there wasa steady movement 
on account of previous orders and the 
market continues to retain the firmness 
that has characterized it so long. Brown 
sheetings and drills are largely sold ahead 
and all desirable makes are firmly held. 
Bleached goods, wide sheetings, corset 
jeans and sateens are quite in demand 
but steady in price, and agents report a 
steady call for denims cheviots, fancy 
woven shirtings, ticks, checks and other 
colored cottons by jobbersand the manu- 
facturing trade. Agents report a fair de- 
mand for light dress ginghams, cords and 
zephyrs by buyers on the spot, and sales- 
men traveling in the West and Southwest 
are booking liberal orders for leading 
makes. Striped seersuckers are doing 
fairly well in some quarters, but transac- 
tions are almost wholly for later delivery. 
Staple checks and fancies are moving 
steadily and standard makes are firmly 
held by agents. Dress goods were only in 
moderate request, and the jobbing trade 
was adversely affected by the inclemency 
of the weather. Cashmeres, serges and 
other staple worsted fabrics are generally 
steady in price, and desirable fancies, as 
checks, plaids, etc., are firmly held. Fancy 
cotton fabrics are in irregular demand, 
but stocks are well in hand asa rule. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


The woolen goods department has been 
slow, there being but a light demand for 
either spring weights or overcoatings. 
Kentucky jeans are in moderate demand, 
but moving fairly on former orders. For 
satinets the market remains in quite good 
shape. Some few lines of dress fabrics 
are in fair demand from package buyers, 
and in the instance of particular shades 
the situation of stocks serves to steady 
values. There was a moderate demand 
for cotton hosiery and spring underwear, 
but wool hose and half hose were mostly 
quiet, and heavy shirts and drawers in 
irregular demand. Toboggan jackets 
and caps continue active, and leading 
makes are largely sold ahead. Jerseys 
were in moderate request, and the most 
desirable styles are steadily held, 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


Foreign goods seem to have lost their 
attraction to buyers on the spot, and con- 
sequently, they are very economical in 
their purchases and even then persist in 
concessions being made in price. Stocks 
are in fair condition, though importations 
continue quite heavy in most descriptions 
of textiles. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 
1887, compare as follows with the same 


period of last year : 

. For the week. 1887. 1886. 
Entered at the port... $2,482,225 $1,938,055 
Thrown on market.... 2,487,765 1,916,074 

Since Jan. Ist. 
Entered at tne port... 102,760,818 97,180,942 
Thrown on market.... 102,780,458 96,589,133 


WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


SATURDAY EVENING, October 22d, 1887. “ 
DENIMS.- 


Amcskeag.... 184@14_ | Everett, blue. 12 
Boston... aes 74@ 7% | Otis, BB....— 11 _@ll 
ia, Pearl River.. 13 
XXX. wee ll @11% Warren,AXA 2 @i2 
Columbia —_ “3 11 
‘XXX blue% 11 @1144 | York Blue.. @13 


TICKINGS. 
Am’sk’g ACA 184@14__ | New England — 
“2 Cad lv @is Oakland, A..— 4 
2 e 


“ “ 


or oo 0M | Swift. Ri fancy — ¢ 7% 

—_ 4 Swi iver. . 4 

C'rd’ 8, AAA 52 . | Thorndike, A. me 8 

ACE, 22 1: B. 8 

* No.1, 32 13) i | eo & 8 

Hamilton, bri | a RS. 734@ 8 

Bigot York, AA..2— @— 

Lewiston 30. 14 15 A....™%-— @- 
CORSET aa AND SATEENS. 


Canoe River.. 

Clarendon.... 
Conestoga. ... 
Kearsarge sat. 
Laconia...... 


| Thoreaike.. 
Walworth.. 


BLUE CHECKS. 
Caledonia, X.— @9 | P’kMills,B19015 @15% 
xX @10 ” 80 134@14 
Bypeene 30 8 +E 834 | Union, 850.... 12 13 


tel ig! 





Babe Se: kbee York, I..... . 8&%@ 9 
BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. 
American.. 7%@ 734 | Hamilton .... 10 @10% 
Amoskeag... 9%@10 | ae 4@ 8k 
Arlington....— @7 | Thorndike A.— 9K 

ton... ) . 


Columbian...— @ 734} 








READING NOTICES. 
THE REMINGTON TYPE-WRITER. 


Or all the valuable inventions of the nino 

century the type-writer is b: 
— as one of the most unim 

ype-Writer No. 2 isthe kin general) 





ness by using a type-wr ter. 


RAYMOND AND WHITCOMB’S CALI- 
FORNIA TOURS. 


THE uniform success met with by Messrs. Raymond 
and Whitcomb in their potest transcontinental ex- 
cursions has remased. the firm to new and really 
stupendous enterprises. The Pullman Company is 
building two entire trains of magnificent vestibuled 
palace cars for the special use of Messrs. Raymond 
and Whitcomb A. their California and Mexico tours. 
A dining-car service isto be established in connec- 
tion with ali their trains, and various other features 
are to be introduced, which will aid in making these 
trips more popular thanever. There are to be twelve 
different California trips, with a choice of three dif- 
ferent routes. e tirst party will leave New York 
Thursday, Nov cmnber 10th. M. Jenkins, agent for 
the Raymond Excursions, 2 257 Broadway, New York. 


A DIVIDEND TO ITS PATRONS. 


THE recent action of the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railway Company, whereby an accumulated sur- 
plus of ten m'llions of dollars was applied to improve- 
ment of the property in various directions most bene- 
ficial to the public, may be fairly characterized asa 
dividend to its patrons. The splendid depot facilities 
in Chicago are supplemented by equally Ko yay 
ae commodious station-houses at all nts on its 








Tts bridges are of iron, its culverts stone, all ap- 
proaches are solid embankment. Its tracks of steel 
yee sothoroughly ballasted that a day’s journey scarce- 

affords dust enough to soil a cambric handkerchief. 

is trains embrace engines and cars < most mnateen 
pattern, with ail appliances necessary to promote 
— and a sense of security to its emillions be pa- 


The instinct of its management, bt alert to fore- 
cast public wants, tinds its reflex in the eagerness 
with which all attachés of whatever grade avail! 
themselves of every opportunity to contribute, by 
countless little attentions, to the enjoyment —_ well- 
being of all with whom they come om 7 + — 

To the accuracy of this statement housands of 
= settlers located on its lines in Tilinois Michigan, 

Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota or Nebraska, 
a a the millions of tourists who have journeyed to 
the Rocky Mountain resorts or to the Pacitic Slope b 
the Pioneer Overland Route will bear most cheerfu 
testimony. 


EVEN MOURNING GOODS MADE AT- 
TRACTIVE. 





and fancy goods. Blac ings in frieze 
patterns are reduced one-half in price. All varieties 
of Priestly’s fine silk-and-wool goods, sapeding over 
twenty different makes of goods, are kept at the 
counter of this house and an untold number of fine 
black wool s. Wool surahs are shown in the 
same shade of black and the same twill as surah silk 
for combination with it. Plain camel's hair and 
silk-warped camel’s_ hair are exhibited in ail 
qualities and prices. Henrietta cloths are sold in two 
oY in deep crape color and in medium black. A 

ial consignment of ro’ resses is shown in 
w ack, black-and-gray and black-and-white at half 
price. Unusual bargains are found at the silk counter 
in black and — grains, mourning surah 
and in black Jrape trimmings are much 
lower in a Ay oy the ppave been for i Nuns’ 
veiling veilsare now sold made up rea for wear. 

andsome assortment of fine hosiery, underwear 
and gloves may be found in the department devoted 
to these Black suits, wraps and millinery for 
ladies and migees are exhibited on the second floor of 
the store. Complete mourning outfits can a Lg 
nished nishes ty the heute at Swe heute netics —Sehenes. the house at two hours’ notice.—Exc 








BEST, SAFEST, SUREST.—If you are 
bled with Indigestion and take “ bigEs- 
TYLIN.” em ie | ed ysicians as oie 


uick and sure cure r bottle. Sold b; y Drug- 
gists, or ¥ Wm. F. Kidder econ 83 John St., New York, 
an Christian at Work. 
> 


THe Rochester Lamp has a larger sale than all 
other lamps added ether. 1201 Broadway, near 
29th St., 25 Warren St., New York. Rochester Lamp 
Co., sole owners.— Exchange. 





- 





LIEBIG CO.’S 
ORANGE WINE. 
Cooling, refreshing. anti-bilious. 

A delicious temperence drink. Cheaper and more 
healthful than lemonade. Une bottle makes three 
quarts of delicious drink. Guaranteed to be the pure 
juice of the fruit. Of dmggists, grocers, etc. 

Price one dollar per quart bottle. May be ordered 
direct of the LIEBIG CO., 3 Murray St., N. Y.—Advt. 
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NEWEST STYLES OF SILKS 
Moire Antiques and Moire Francaise, 
GREAT NOVELTIES 


In Plain Colors, Plaid and Striped 
Effects. 


Plain and Fancy 


Peau de Soie and Satins, 


Choice Shades for Street and Evening 
Wear. 


Rich Gazes and Evening Dress Stuffs. 
Plain, Colored and Fancy Velvets. 
Gold and Silver Effects in Brocades. 


Proadeoay KR 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


DR. JARGRR’S SANITARY 
WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


L. C. HOPKINS, Pres. 
JNO. Jd. DONALDSON, Vice-Pres. 
A. L. TAYLOR, Pres. 


THE “JAEGER SYSTEM” IS BASED UPON 
Scientific and Sanitary principles applied to Clothing. 
Its distinctive feature is “ALL WOOL,” “ ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND,” for ALL Articles of Clothing for 
Men, Women and Children. 

The goods are conformable to all styles, and are 
graded to all seasons, and are especially conducive to 
health and comfort. 

The object of Clothing is: decorum, comfort, health. 
The object of Dress is adornment. The former ap- 
peals to reason and common sense; the latter to taste, 
style, fashion. 

A system that meets the requirements of both, must 
be the right one. Such is the Dr. Jaeger Sanitary 
Woolen System, “It promises no less than the physi- 
cal regeneration of mankind,” said the London 
Times when these goods were first introduced into 
London. 

¢@™ Special attention, by competent persons in our 
respective departments for men, women and chil- 
dren, will be given to orders by mail, and our corre- 
spondents can rely upon being as well served through 
our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, as they would 
be in personally making their selections at our store. 

Descriptive and illustrated Catalogue and Price- 
list mailed on application. 


Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 
827 and 829 1 iat New York, 
199 Broadway, New York, 
BRANCH HOUSES (Wesson Union Building), 
366 Fulton 8t., Broo! es See) 








Buffalo ‘Buffalo Lithia Water, Water, 


ako 
eS: 





a ee 


TRADE MARK Pat. 


AD. 
Drs. SIMS, HAMMOND, LOOMIS, BYRD, and others. 


NATURE’S 
GREAT REMEDY,.:" 


the Couty Diathesis. 


ENDORSED B BY 





iat 





Water in cases of SIX GALLONS, $5.00 per case—at the Springs. 








THOS. F. GOODE, Proprietor, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 





y"*F. P. Robinson Co. 


Cleanfast Black Stockings 
WU not Stain or Fade. 
) Afull cet Laas f. i 
and Children also. Hienale 
tock Send for Price- 
Th, For sale Slane B by 







oo apron preagwa, ° LL 
7 State ot Ce 





STOCK ING DARNING MADE EASY 
This invention will darn quickly and beautifully, 
holes of any size = Fine oy and strength 
places. A child ¢ nice work as an adult. 
yer post- Tae with 4 tlt instructions, for one dollar. 
Address Cowles & Gaie, 109 Prospect St.. Cleveland,O. 


CARPETS. 


WE DESIRE TO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION 
TO OUR EXTENSIVE LINES OF 


Coverings for Floors, 


EMBRACING ROYAL WILTONS, GOBELINS, MO- 
QUETTES, VELVETS, BODY AND TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS, Erc., Etc., FROM THE OLDEST AND 
MOST CELEBRATED LOOMS OF EUROPE AND 
AMERICA, AT PRICES TO SUIT THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL. 

RUGS, MATS, OILCLOTHS, Etc. A COMPLETE 
VARIETY. 


Coverings for Furniture. 


THE RICHEST DESIGNS AND COLORINGS OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FABRICS IN SILK 
BROCADES, SATINS, SATIN DAMASK, SILK AND 
WOOL PLUSHES, Etc., EVER SHOWN, AT ABOUT 
ONE-HALF THE ACTUAL COST OF PRODUC- 
TION. 


Coverings for Windows, 


INCLUDING THE ENTIRE RANGE OF CUR- 
TAINS, TAPESTRIES, VELOURS, CHENILLE 
TURCOMAN AND LACE CURTAINS, BRUSSELS, 
RENAISSANCE, TAMBOURS, CLUNY, ANTIQUE, 
CRETE AND NOTTINGHAMS, AT LESS THAN 
IMPORTATION PRICES, 


Window Shades [a Specialty]. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 4TH STS., NEW YORK, 


Dr. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, - 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and | 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. | 











Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


ist. Camel's Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen, 

2d. They protect the body net excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 

3d. They are an important protection against 
colds, — consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and ma 

4th. They ae crock, fade or poison the skin, 
as they are colors and contain no dyes. 

6th. The Camei’s Hair is warranted te wash 
without shrinking. 

Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y. 





Mrs. E. M. Van Brunt’s 
Dress Reform Parlors 


39 East 19th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
Between Broadway and 
Fourth Avenue, 


ill Hygienic and Artistic Dress for 
Women and Children. 


FALL AND WINTER 
Jersey-fitting Undergarments 
in Silk, Wool, Merino, White 
and Scarlet, in stock and 
made to order. 
Jersey-fitting Suits in the Im. 
ported Jaeger Yarn. 






Sole N. é Agent 


Bates’ Waists 


Corded Waists, 
Breakfast Cosoeme 
— = a 


Sanita ins, 
ganitary nd- 


Corestaior Eques- 


Patterns for Dress 
Reform Under- 
wear. 


Send “For Drese 
Reform rterly, F 
fers by Matha Spe Ff 

3 ‘ail a Spe- # 
PRUCH ASING 

BUREAU, 
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JACKSON S 


MOURNING STORE. 


777 BROADWAY, 


BETWEEN 9TH AND 10TH STS. 
WILL CONTINUE TO OFFER DURING THE 
FOLLOWING WEEK SPECIAL ,BARGAINS IN 
ALL DEPARTMENTS. 
SUITS, CLOAKS, WRAPS AND JACKETS, ALL 
OF THIS SEASON’S IMPORTATION, AT VERY 
LOW PRICES. 


MOURNING MILLINERY. 


BONNETS AND ROUND HATS,* 
CORRECT STYLES, HIGH-CLASS WORKMAN- 
SHIP, AT POPULAR PRICES. 


DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT 


IS NOW THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED, WITH A 
LARGE FORCE OF COMPETENT FITTERS. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


DRESS COODS. 


1,000 PIECES 4 AND 42 INCH ALL-WOOL 
BLACK DRESS GOODS OF THIS SEASON’S IM- 
PORTATION AT 35c., 4ic., Sic., 65c., Tic. AND 35c.; 

WORTH FULLY 2% PER CENT. MORE. 

HIGH-CLASS NOVELTY DRESS GOODS, VEL- 

VET AND PLUSH EFFECTS IN SLATES AND 
GRAYS, REDUCED TO $1.35 AND $2.45. 


MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT 


THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE 
AT REASONABLE PRICES, 


JACKSON’S, 


777 BROADWAY, BET. 9TH AND 10TH 
STS., NEW YORK. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


A WINTER 


=i 


CALIFORNIA. 


The first party of the season will leave NEW YORK, 
THURSDAY, November lth. 


FoR PASADENA, LOS ANGELES, SANTA BARUARA* 
SAN DIEGO, SAN FRANCISCO, MONTEREY, 
AND THE OTHER FAMOUS AESORTS 
ON THE PACIFIC Coast. 
The journey Across the Continent will be made in a 


New nae Magnificent Train of Vestibuled 
ulilman Palace Cars, with Pullman 
Palace Dining-Car Attached, 


Many new features will be introduced tn our Excur- 
sions this season. Trainsof Elegant and luxuri- 
eus Vestibuled Cars will be run Across the 
Continent for the first time. First-class 
mealsinthe Finest Dining-Carsever Built. 

pecial Trains with Special Facilities for Sight-Nee- 
ing. A Choiceof Three Koutes inthe Outward Jour- 
ney and five Koutes Returning. Nineteen Return. 
ing Parties, and the Tickets also goed on all 

rainsup toJuly ist, 1S8SS, Independent Tick- 
ets, covering a ate nses both ways, and allowing En- 
tire Freedom in California and returning. Hotel cou- 
yeas supplied for long or short sojourns at all the 

,eading Pacific Coast Resorts, including The 
Raymond, East Pasadena, The Arlington, at 
Santa Barbara,the new Hotel del Monte, and 
the Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 

Dates of Other California Excursions,— 
December 5th and 8th; January 2d, 12th, 16th, and 2a; 
Pobre: wy 2d, 7th, and doth; March Sth and 2th 

. RAYMOND. 1. A. WHITCOMB. 





t#" Send for descriptive circ ulars. 
J,.M. JENKINS, 257 Broadway, New York, 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 








reatest offer. ur ime 
to get orders for our “cplobrs: 

Teas, Coffees and Bakin th 
. jer, and secure a beaatif 





M Rose Ging 
: n t, Wateh, Brass » Caster, Ore 
rel) ao ‘or ou am ad 
wacaN 
a Fae gues ¥ an and 33 Vesey Bt., xe. 








VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO 
“ Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, ete 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. 


Engravers’ TU WOOD, Machinists 
a ors SBR Bi 


Bast cor. FI “Sts., HK. V 


ONE CENT 


a day is a very emall sum, but it will more 
than pay for a year’s subscription to 


THE INDEPENDENT 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 








Jusurance. 
ASSESSMENTS FOR EXPENSES. 


THE value of an article cannot always 
be judged by the price at which it is 
sold, for old shelf-worn books and 
damaged goods may often be of far 
greater value than the price ‘at which 
they exchange hands; but when a new 
article is advertised from the manufac- 
tory ata price which makes it perfectly 
plain that the article is to be practically 
given away, then any sensible man would 
of necessity stop and ask whether or not 
the article, by any possibility could have 
real merit. : 

We quote the following circular letter 
in full, as it emanated from the Potter 
Building in this city, and from the office 
of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life As- 
sociation. Without head and without 
signature, those who are accustomed 
to the bombast of the Mutual Reserve 
would readily recognize it. But it is 
headed with the names of nearly a 
score of officers of that company. It has 
the company’s name and states that it is 
issued from its habitat, and withal it has 
the well-known picture of some people 
looking very sad at sight of one of its 
policies. We have no doubt the docu- 
ment will interest every one who cares 
for the welfare of life insurance, but it 
should particularly interest the members 
of the company who are partners in its 
transactions: 

“MUTUAL RESERVE FUND LIFE Assoc’N, | 

POTTER BUILDING, Park Row, N. Y. § 

* Confidential. 
‘* NEw YORK, September 30th, 1887. 

“Dear Sir:—Our Management have decid- 
ed that a specialeffort shall at once be made 
by our entire Agency Department, for the 
purpose of bringing our monthly increase 
of new business up toan average of #6,000,- 
000 per month during the last three months 
of this year. 

“We shall get it! To accomplish this we 
will from to-day, offer representative Life 
Insurance Agents and Brokers a flat com- 
mission or brokerage of 75 per cent. of first 
premium on all business placed with us 
prior to January, 1888. This per cent. ap- 
plies to the admission fee and annual dues. 

“We assume that amongst your clients, 
there are a large number of wealthy busi- 
ness men, who desire insurance for protec- 
tion only or guaranteed Life Insurance at 
as near costas is consistent with absolute 
security. 

“When you consider the financial strength 
of this Company, the unquestioned energy 
and ability of the Management, its phe- 
nomenal success since date of organization, 
its low cost to insured, and large surplus to 
policy-holders (surplus on September 15th, 
$1,210,793.55) we trust that you will concur 
in opinion with us, that the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association, is the most desirable 
company in which to place your clients. 

“On the terms above offered to you, you 
can do more business, and make more money 
within specified time, than by representing 
any other life insurance company now doing 
business in the United States. 

“Your critical investigation is solicited 
herein, with the assurance that upon a thor- 
ough examination of our system and Com- 
pany, you willin any event place at least 
yoursurplus business withus. Trusting to 
have your early acknowledgment and decis- 
ion hereon, we are Yours very truly, 

“R. DAvis & Sons, 
Mgrs. N. Y. Dept., Room 79.”’ 

Here is a positive offer to very nearly 
give away the certificates of the compa- 
ny, the seventy-five per cent. is offered to 
sub-agents by managing agents, who 
must themselves make a profit. Messrs. 
R. Davis and Sons are managing agents 
for New York and Philadelphia, and make 
the offer for business which is valuable 
tothem. It must be apparent that but very 
little of the money can reach the company 
itself. In the last report of the New York 
Insurance Department it was stated that 
the amount of membership fees received 
by the company itself on the business of 
the entire year of 1886 was $452.83. This 
was the sworn statement of the officers 
of the company. But the membership 
charge is from $4.00 to $8.00 per thousand, 
and, asthe company wrote during the year, 
or claimed to, $57,050,500, the grossamount 
of its membership fees—on the supposition 
that its certificates averaged $5,000 each 
—should be about $228,202, of which the 
company itself received but $452.83, It is 





well understood that the company omit- 
ted the fulfamount of its membership fees, 
stating only the small balance received by 
them for the purpose of making the ex- 
pense of management appear lower to the 
extent of the commissions on this business. 

That the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association has given seventy-five per 
cent. of the membership fees to agents 
and a further amount to the manag- 
ing agents is not a new thing. That 
this has been the practice of the com- 
pany for a long time is well known. 
But the new thing is that the annual dues 
are not to be treated in the same way, and 
this is so serious that it should have close 
attention. It must be understood that 
the annual dues are intended for the ex- 
penses of the company, just as the as- 
sessments are intended for its losses and 
so-called reserve. If the annual dues are 
not received by the home office, then they 
receive nothing for expenses except 
moneys collected from assessments. We 
have presumed this for along time, but 
now the company comes out and boldly 
acknowledges that their enormous home 
office expenses must practically come out 
of assessments. 

We say again that when seventy-five 
per cent. of the annual dues are given to 
sub-agents and again assessed by manag- 
ing agents, it leaves practically nothing 
for the enormous expenses of the company 
except amounts collected in the assess- 
ments. The general expenses of the com- 
pany during the last year as sworn by its 
officers were in detail as follows: 

GENERAL EXPENSES OF THE MUTUAL RESERVE 


FOR ONE YEAR HEREAFTER PRACTICALLY TO 
BE PAID FROM ASSESSMENTS. 


Salaries and traveling expenses of 


iv in bcescnnccade dascieeunennn atin $4,369 O1 
Medical examiners’ fees paid by home 

SN 16s odd abate dpibaendionanenednbhs 3,890 10 
Salaries and other compensation of of- 

ficers and other office employés...... 75,961 72 
Pivacacentdis¥nanishaddesueceseovkaiwets 22,620 23 
Advertising, blanks and printing...... 47,385 81 


Cost of levying and collecting assess- 

ments for the year 1886, including 

bank and collectors’ charges, ex- 

NS Bina sii hcs ees diadendeaeses 54,707 14 
Taxes and licenses, and cost of inves- 

tigation, auditing and settlement of 

death claims against the association, 

including the payments to benefi- 


ciaries of deceased members......... 88,750 97 
Postage and actuarial expense.......... 12,882 06 
Agency expense, supervisor of agen- 

I ics h dank endenneraieeehe 11,868 89 
Law expense, sundry official fees...... 8,540 20 


General office expenses, stationery, 
express charges, exchange on dues, 
SS Wiad ontsntccnsebscsannes 17,552 12 





Total expense of management......... $298,028 25 


These were the regular office expenses 
outside of commissions. If the association 
is now to give away its annual dues, as it 
has heretofore its membership fees, or 
practically give them away, there is but 
one conclusion to come to, and that is 
that very nearly if not quite three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, collected in assess- 
ments with which to pay death claims, 
and make the so-called reserve must be 
used for running expenses. 

This is what the new Potter Building 
circular means. That the death losses of 
the company are in a deplorable condition 
has been shown repeatedly. The association 
is already far behind in their payment, 
and this after con:esting and refusing to 
pay everything possible. But now, in ad- 
dition to this fearfyl condition of things, 
with an assessment and a half made at 
the end of each two months, it is proposed 
that coming assessments shall pay the 
enormous sum of $300,000 more. 

In all candor we ask, How long can the 
association stand this? How is it possible 
to bear up under this additional load. 
We can only again call attention to the 
fact that the debts of this association must 
some time or other be paid. The courts 
hold its members to be partners, and there 
can be no doubt but that they are liable 
for its losses, and will have to pay its debts 
if they are not otherwise paid. 

There is no mistaking the reading of the 
circular. It says to the agents, You can 
have the membership fees, and the an- 
nual dues, or you can have nearly all of 
them. As far as we are concerned we 
can get money enough to pay ourselves 
all we want, for we have the assessments 
to fall backupon. Thecompany virtually 
announces its intention, and its members 





should note carefully what is in store for 
them. 


” 
> 





THE formation of a mutual company by 
printers and binders for purposes of fire 
insurance is proposed by some Illinois 
parties, on the ground that many com- 
panies refuse risks on printing-offices. 
Thorough inspection at least quarterly is 
mentioned as a prime necessity, together 
with watchfulness and cleanliness. Under 
the state law, 400 members with $200,000 
in cash and notes (the cash to be not less 
than 20 per cent.) are required as precedent 
to organization. It is proposed to take 
the regular Board rate as the premium 
basis, and to havea note given for five 
times that, the note to be non-negotiable 
and only to be used in extreme cases of 
loss, as also to be the extreme of liability. 
On these notes one-fifth cash is proposed 
to be paid at thestart, thus providing the 
statutory cash capital. There are to be 
no agents. The maximum policy is to be 
$5,000. The expense account is to be at 
the very minimum. It is proposed to 
have a thousand applications, and at least 
$300,000 paid in in cash and notes, before 
making the actual start. 











INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1887, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. ESOERLY, President. 
HENRY Ss, L. EE, Vice President, 
JOHN A. HAL L. Secretary. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, ( New York, 100 Broadwa 
Continental ; seockiva, cor. Court an ‘Montague 
Buildings: d and No. 106 Broadway, E 











Reserve for re-insurance..... $2,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $32,950 00) 

Reserve, ample foralicilaims, 481,323 82 

Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 

OE I nscccccsc 00d. scctisers 1,374,856 93 


Total Asscts, Jan, 1st,1887. $5,239,981 28 





This company conducts its business under the Ke- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 





DIREC1ORS: 

H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, ALFRED RAY, 


GEORGE S, 0. L. RIKER, 

5. B. CHITTENDEN, Wi ILLIAM BRYCE, 

WM. H. SWAN, HENR SPAULDING 

HENRY C. BOWEN, RICHA SRD A. McCURDY 

AURELIUS B. iA JOHN H. REED, 
THEODO JOHN H, E . 


7M. H. 
EDWARD MARTIN 
A -BO BRADISH JOHNSOK, 
WM. _L. ANDREWS, S. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
E. W. CORLIES J. D. VERMILYE, 
Tames FRASER, JACOB WENDELL. 
WM. G. LOW WM. A. SLATER 
HIRAM BARNEY LAWRENCE TURNURF 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep’ 

B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 

CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep’t 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


— F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


© Sa eee: $18,627,081 25 
hiebilicies Ui excess: 15,92 355 33 


Total Surplus......... $2,675,205 SS 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 
icies. These policie @ participate in the Annual distri- 
bution of gurplas, 4 and are Sabiect to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1 

Cash surrender ‘iey paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every — 

Pamphlets = anatory of the New Feature may be 
had on application at Company's Office. 


POST- OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON, 








Philadelphia, 
eT: SEVENTH ANNUA L STATEMENT. 
BMI. .crccsccrevoccccecee coccesecccesss $500,000 


Reserve | y reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 
OBE All CIAIMS. 2... .ccccccceces eptipar stomncee - er “ 
Surplus. eoose «SE Sid BB 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. “passe "$2,01,868 68 
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MORAL: 


INSURE | 


N THE TRAVELERS. 



















Original Accident €o- . 
ef AMERICA VY 
LARGE ey IN THE WOR er 
pital 
j a 
Also, Best of Life Companies. Esteves 
issues cident Poli- 
covering injuries received in § cies will be 
ACCIDENT POLICIES, Travel, Work, or Sport. paid ta case 
of loss o' 
in the Market. Indefeasible, % both feet, 
BEST LIFE POLICY Non-Forfeitable, World-Wide. both hands, 
Pete salts ess 4a hand and 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS $13,500,000. . oe, 
All Claims paid without Discount, and immediately @ sight of 
on receipt of Satisfactory Proofs. both eyes, 
— by accident, 
Assets, $9,464,000. Surplus, $2,227,000. One-third 
re the Princi- 
J. G. BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. ot oom 
or loss of & 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec. dng BE 
(Cut copyrighted by E. 8S. Tron.) 











or foot. | 











INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS. 





THE CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Has Issued over 40,000 wuieten, 
a ciated atecniie 
Yas Paid to Policy-holders. . 


Has safely Invested for Policy-holders. . 


Its Ratio of Assets to Liabilities is 


ene emennene for Pre- 

-.-eree $9,636,244 
6,873, 947 
2,312,544 


. seee . eee beets 


121 per cent. 


It Issues the best Forms both ot Life and Accident Policies ever 


Issued. 


The limits of travel and residence comprises practically the civilized portions of 


the Globe. 


ACCIDENT POLICIES FOR $10,000. 
GIVING 


$10,000 in event of Death. 

10,000 for Loss of two Feet. 
10,000 for Loss of two Hands. 
10,000 for Loss of Hand and Foot. 


$5,000 for Loss of a Hand or 
5,000 for Loss of both Eyes. 


2, 500 for Permanent Disabilit 
1,250 for Loss of one Eye. a 


50 a Week for Disabling Injury. 


Policies for a less amount, with proportionate benefits. 


JAMES 8S. PARSONS, 


President. 


A. S. WINCHESTER, Vice-President 


ROBERT E. BEECHER, Secretary. 


CORPORATE 





A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 





PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Assets.... . $11,904,526 90 
2,536,606 43 


51,000,000 00 


Surplus.... 


Insurance in Force........ 





In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 
NO. 146 BROADWAY. 
fers #527: 988 8S 
213,212 37 
Siiaioeacssiciliebinaenaianacsial $1,324,976 02 


New rome) yal 
THE SRARDor DI RECTORS HAV ESOL VED: 


dividend of IVE E PER CENT 
a ale 4 stockholders, payable on and after J uly 


That FOUR PER CENT. interest on out- 
gantines on ang afte for Ly? pent come June 0th, 1887, will 


be 
thane we Ae CR ROLIUS, Secretary. 


‘ 








GUARANTEE, 





J. ™M. 


ALLEN, President, 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B, PIERCE, Secretary. 
. 


THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE OITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 
All Policies henceforth tesned are incontestable for 
se three years. 





fter 
Claims soon as satisfactory 
fs are received at the Home Office. 
Absolue secunity, combin: the liber- 
ity, assures the popularity and success of Com- 





11 forms of Tontine Policies issued. 








WRIGHT’S FOURTH INDEPENDENT 


Annual Report 
LIFE INSURANCE, 


NOW READY, 


Is of special interest to all Life Insurance Policy-Hold- 

ers and Life Insurance men, and may be obtained by 

addressing WALTER C. WRIGHT, 
Single Copies 20 cents. Box 109, Boston, Mass. 


THE 


Connecticut 
GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Offers unquestioned security, econ- 
omy In management, a careful se- 
lection of risks, and a policy very 
clear and liberal in its terms, to 
those desiring insurance. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 

pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair 

on the Sist of December, 1886. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1886, to 3ist December, 1886......... 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
JANUATY, 1886.......0..eeeeeeee 








Total Marine Premiums 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1886 to 3ist December, 1886...............+ 


Losses paid during the same 

PONONE. Cccceccovecsese coccess $2,206,588 68 
Returns ef Premiums and 

EXPeONseS. .......-ssseeseeees 841,378 15 


The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 


United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,382,375 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 707,100 00 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Company 

501,647 81 
1,568,134 20 
285,254 68 
$12,444,511 62 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order ef the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 














TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE 
W. H. H. MOORE, Wil WAM D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW FR a ’K H. COSSITT, 
WM. ST WILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN ‘FIELD, JOHN ELLIOTT 
JOSIAH 0. LOW JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, JOHN L. RIKER 





H 
Ww re DEGROOT,  N. DENTON SMITH, 


GRAY, GEORGE BLISS, 
DO! 





CE 
WILLIAM E. DGE, ISAAC BEL 
WILLIAM H. MACY, ED A Ad D FLOYD-JONES, = 
Cc, MAND N W.H 
JOHN D THOMAS MAITLAND, 


WILLIAM "4 BB. INO. EDGA R JO OHNSON, 
CHARLES P. a {RA BURSLEY. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
GEORGE H. MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 


THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK, 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres't. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Sr., President, 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeituble dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE 3 
21 Courtiandt St. 











THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in th 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matter 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
theirterms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.”” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 
which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000, 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 


years: 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000. 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: : 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City. became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 


Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 
Five-year Pe- 
riod ending Additions, 
eSeorcceonssedodsebonvess Segemeeseoecouasesseste $616 16 
baiececverecncsoccscosvensoescoscsceccoeteconsenes 1,258 50 
eeesensoncsse neceiee 1,311 89 
Sedccsocecs Waseacoseoseeses 1,369 32 
pcnceceredoocccovceseesed reese coccseceedeescocese 1,317 04 
bequdesestesenesosgsonecs engbecnness , cbiteseesth 1,318 00 
1885 (two years)...... De, aeeecengobansoonssdéonese 538 00 
Post Mortem Dividend..............scsseseeesees 108 00 
es A icccctiiensasbutenesosnavesecteunisnl $7,859 00 
PGE Pea vcaccnccconesccccadsoceesccced $5,000 00 
Total Claim Paid.........csccssees seseees $12,839 00 
Tetnl PUAMAINGs «desc incccccesccccsecceee 6,040 65 
Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 
SIRENS POON Bacn cv cc ccdcsnccescosse $6,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Seoret of the Mutual's Prosperity. 


In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, asa single premium, in 
the purchase ef two 1li-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on September 
llth, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.34, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 





Period ending Additions 
a ig pec ARE AEE oP EE $603 64 
paiewnevehbosnapteenstens’ saeee 626 36 
pdeccescccscccescvocenbesorcesceecoescooecesece 526 34 
Total additionS..........s0:ccc-cececeeseeereee $1,756 3 
GD GE Ble haan dnccicdsbnéscbennccsesdctbes 6,200 00 
Total amount received.............. scccseces $7,956 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT, 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec. 
tion for 15 years. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York during tie past ten 





Pre- New In- 

Assets. miums. surance. 
WHIT. 0000 cecees $84,749,807 $14,030,153 $20,491,920 
86,835,340 18,092,719 28,299,818 
88,212,700 12,687,881 38,394,554 
91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,759 
94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
97,746,363 12,845,592 37,234,458 
100,912,245 15,457,928 37,820,597 
108,585,301 13,850,258 34,687,989 
108,451,779 14,768,901 46,548,894 
114,181,988 15,634,720 56,832,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low a cost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits, 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 


ers or death 
claime, endow. 
Amount re- ments and pur- 
ceived from 
policy-holders. and dividends. 
$14,090,153 41 $13,949,100 48 
13,092,719 83 14,400,982 18 
12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 
12,275,589 16 13,160,604 46 
12,196,624 62 12,640,112 12 
12,845,582 80 12,848,835 24 
13,457,928 44 13,959,360 51 
15,850,238 48 13,923,062 19 
14,768,901 93 14,402,049 90 
15,634,720 66 13,129,108 74 








$134,840.371 06 $136,427,906 25 
The amount returned is 101 per cent. of that recelved 
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Old and Young. 


THE SINGING LEPER. 
BY LYMAN WHITNEY ALLEN. 








A SAXON king, with merry throng 

Of nobles, hunted in a wood 
At eventide, when lo! a song 

Most wondrous broke, a tremulous flood 
Of praise from distant lips unseen. 


The hunters halted, listening keen 
To catch each nearing echo, till 
Among the trees a form unclean, 
A leper white, moved up the hill 
Across their path, and sang the while. 


His livid features wore a smile; 
His wrinkled hands were 
prayer; 
While living death, a master vile, 
Made all his flesh a thoroughfare 
For swift and myriad-footed pain. 


clasped in 


And all the while he sang his strain: 
Then spake the king with stirring call, 

And bade him halt; and with his train 
The king moved on with care withal 

And questioned him with pitying gaze. 


‘How sing you thus these words of praise 
When life is death ?”’ A moment’s pause, 
Then smiling answered he: ‘*I raise 
My voice in songs of joy because 
Although a leper, yet I know 


‘That as my frame decays I grow 
More near the sure deliverance 
That comes from God, whose graces flow 
Through all the wastes of circumstance 
And moves my soul and life to Him.”’ 


The king’s and nobles’ eyes grew dim. 
Then turning to his train the king 
Spake thus: ** Unto the very brim 
Is this man’s sorrows, yet they bring 
Rejoicings, for he trusts his Lord. 


‘* This leper’s voice shall here record 
We have not hunted all in vain. 
Our spoil this day is as a sword 
Whose shining blade shall conquer pain. 
And to our homes we turn again 
With larger faith and nobler word.”’ 
St. Louis, Mo. 





sii —_ 
THE ENCHANTED HORNS. 
A HALLOWEEN STORY. 
IN THREE PARTS. 
BY THE REV. R. WHITTINGHAM. 





PART 1. 

It was aclosing-in evening of the au- 
tumn season, at Reistfeldt, a little town in 
Germany, a half-century ago, when our 
tale opens. It was a far-away corner of 
the land, and the little city was pleasant 
in all its surroundings. Simple, quaint 
and quiet, yet withal pussessing a consid- 
erable share of business and bustle. It 
might. not unaptly, be likened to some 
old horse of great mettle, who, making 
signs of high action, appears to be going 
fifteen miles an hour, while only doing his 
meek five; for the close buildings and 
crowded movements of the little walled 
city were quite suitable to a city of fifty 
thousand souls, while its real traffic and 
expenditure did not exceed the norm of 
five. 

In excellent keeping with this preten- 
tious quiet, was the bustle round the 
paint-shop belonging to Herr Thackla, 
about sundown of the evening mentioned. 
This was the usual hour for the hands that 
had been out through the day to return to 
shop and report progress to head-quarters. 
By the commotion that was excited, the 
outgoing and incoming, the upheaving of 
ladders and the swaying of paint-pots, 
the slapping of brushes and cleaning of 
mullers, as well as the flourishing back 
and forth of the single wagon owned by 
the firm, one would suppose that a busi- 
ness of at least twenty thousand thalers 
a year was being done there. This 
was the more noteworthy because, gener- 
ally speaking, the German stolidity and 
phlegm marked itself in the town by a 
very slow manner of doing any business, 
and the processes of most trades were 
carried on with that sturdy determination 
which very seldom is joined to nervous 
activity. Herr Thackla’s shop was a de- 
cided exception at all times, but, as we 
have said, especially on this evening, and 
the vigorous movements and the excited 
activity of the half-dozen men might 
have been easily magnified by a careless 
onlooker into some twenty or more of 
busy operatives. Certain it is that, as 
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they hustled around on their various avo- 
cations, closing up for that night the shop 
and all its fixtures, they were weil satis- 
fied with themselves and the effect they 
produced. 

Among the half-dozen so employed, 
there was one whose fine form and free 
action, as well as graceful carriage, dis- 
tinguished him from all the others. It 
was evident that Heinrich Rinks did not 
belong by birth to the class of persons 
among whom wesee him. By trade,now, 
a house-painter, it is evident that by de- 
scent he belongs to those who found 
houses, not paint them, transmit escutch- 
eons, not embiazon them. Circum- 
stances had probably greatly changed, 
and poverty, that so often, we are told, 
‘makes strange bed-fellows,” had here 
made strange occupation. If he had lost 
patrimony, however, he had not lost to- 
kens of paternity, for the refined father’s 
birth and breeding shone out in every 
glance and movement of the house-paint- 
er. Considering the evident superiority 
of Heinrich, and the difference in his 
mold and manner, it might be thought 
that the other workmen would keep them- 
selves aloof, yet that was not the case, for 
the imperturbable good-humor of the man, 
his untailing patience and ready unself- 
ishness, had won for him the universal 
regard of the workmen, even those who 
at first looked askance at his manifestly 
better birth and breeding. 

As the shop closed the men strolled off 
in different directions. Heinrich Rinks 
and another man pairing off together, 
as though having something in common 
to talk about as they walked briskly up 
the Feldtzstrasse. 

‘*‘Can you make it goon the present 
amount, Heinrich?” asked the shorter of 
the two men. “If our wages are cut 
down this way every six months, we shall 
starve. Most of us fellows have only our- 
selves to take care of, and we, perhaps, 
can get along, but you have your mother, 
and I don’t see how you can keep things 
together.” 

A shade of heavy care passed over Hein- 
rich’s brow. There was a moment’s hesi- 
tation ere he answered: 

‘*We must pinch the more, I suppose; 
that’s all.” 

** Aye, but when one has pinched, as I 
know you have, more and more, there 
must come an end.” 

‘* Hans!” cried Heinrich, with an un- 
wonted tone of impatience and vehe- 
mence, ‘* what a Job’s comforter you are! 
Why do you enjoy driving the iron into 
one’s soul, deeper than it will go of it- 
self?” . 

Hans murmured a few words in a low 
voice inaudible to one at the least dis- 
tance, but doubtless distinct enough to 
his near neighbor, for Heinrich turned 
suddenly upon him, his face blazing with 
indignation and his fine eyes kindled to 
wrath, as swinging his arm up to a 
warning gesture, he cried: 

‘*No! a thousand times, no! I told you, 
Hans, never to mention that proposal to 
meagain. I would not embark in that 
unlawful enterprise, were I sure of a for- 
tune init; yet, you know the risks are 
far greater than the promises. Don’tname 
it again.” 

A scornful smile broke over the face of 
the other as he replied: 

‘* Very well; Ihave done. 
your sake more than mine. 
well enough, but how you”— 

‘* Never mind me, the way will be pro- 
vided.” 

The smile now broke out into a sneer- 
ing laugh, as the other said: 

** Ah, yes! bread and flesh, ravens and 
oil-pots, I suppose; the old story. Well, 
try it.” 

At this moment a crash of bells from 
numerous steeples, and the melodious 
chimes from old towers broke upon their 
conversation. 

‘*‘What’s that?” exclaimed Hans, mak- 
ing asudden pause. ‘Oh! I forgot All- 
Hallows eve and that humbug. There’s 
a chance for you, Hein, if you believe 
the old myths. Get hold of the enchanted 
horn and you need not worry any more 
about wages.” 

‘*What do you mean? I know nothing 
about enchanted horns,” 
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‘*That’s true. I forgot that you were 
not a native of our highly famed old city 
and so might not know its prerogatives. 
Well, thestory goes that at All-Hallows 
eveonevery year that the moon fulls at mid- 
night, there may be discovered at a little 
distance outside the city wallsa large pine 
tree. This tree will stand at the fork be- 
tween two roads, in front of a high black 
rock shaped like a tower. Upon this tree 
will hang three enchanted horns. 
person seeking them be perfectly truth- 
fuland perfectly pure, he will find the 
horns hang within his reach, and he will 
be able to seize and blow them; but can 
blow only one atatime. If he blow one 
certain horn a deep sleep will fall upon 
the city and all its inhabitants for ten 
years. If he blow another, it will con- 
fer youth and strength upon whom he 
wills. If he blow the other, it will give 
him unbounded wealth and untold riches, 
Unfortunately, as I understand, there will 
be no possible clue as to which of the 
horns possesses the desired boon, so that 
the unlucky chap who was lucky enough 
to find the horns, may only blow himseif 
to sleep instead of blowing himself into a 
fortune.” 

A hearty laugh from Heinrich followed 
this communication, as he said: 

**T guess then, Hans, you have got 
hold of that horn some time, and there’s 
where you obtained your wonderful facul- 
ty for sleep;” for Hans’s ready somnolence 
was a standing joke with his comrades, 

‘* Ttry it!” retorted Hans, with a tone 
of intensest.scorn; **don’t you know what 
1 think of all taose old-time superstitions, 
foolish dotings that they are, holding in 
bondage many minds? Those who believe 
in miracles and enchantments know but 
little of the enlightenment that will bless 
the world in the next century, and for 
which we, of the progressive school, are 
laboring.” 

**Mighty ‘we’ indeed,” retorted Heinrich, 
with another hearty laugh echoing through 
the street. ‘‘ I wonder how far into the 
next century your profound labors will 
reach! Enchantments you may perhaps 
mockat, but miracles are being worked 
every day under your blind eyes.” 

** Til believe the one as quivk as the 
other,” replied Hans; ‘‘and notwithstand- 
ing your sublime faith, so ready to accept 
the myths of the ages as verities, you may 
just as well take up the old-wives’ fables 
of the Halloween, as any of your myster- 
ies and religions. Try it on. Get your 
almanac to-night and see when you go 
home, whether the moon fulls at mid- 
night, and if it happens to, call it your 
lucky night and sally forth from the 
north gate in quest of the enchanted 
horns. Ishould like tosee you!” 

This was a Parthian arrow; for at that 
moment Hans reached the corner of the 
street where he lived, and where, turning 
down its narrower sidewalks, he parted 
company with Heinrich, leaving the lat- 
ter to pursue his way alone onthe broader 
pavement toward the outskirts of the 
city. 

It did not take Heinrich long to arrive 
at the door of his home. This consisted 
of a small dwelling, somewhat separated 
from the neighbors, but which, like all 
the mechanics’ houses there gathered, was 
anarrow,deep,and rather lofty stone build- 
ing; evidently old, and seeming to have 
formed the servants’ quarters in old days, 
as out-buildings tothe main castle near 
the walls. Heinrich entering briskly made 
his way through along passage toward 
the after-part of the house,where his moth- 
er was preparing the evening meal, ready 
for his return. Evfdent tokens of their 
narrow incomé were given by the frugal 
board ready spread, for it was limited to 
two dishes. A loaf of brown bread, part 
of which, cut and buttered, formed the 
one, and a small, deep dish holding a few 
pieces of meat, stewed with a gravy, 
formed the other. The most beautiful 
neatness, however, rendered all attractive, 
and the spotless white of the cloth spread, 
the shining brightness of the earthenware, 
were cheerful to behold, while one or two 
articles of dainty, antique china spoke in 
unmistakable tones of the better days 
that mother and son had experienced. 

Going up to her side just as she was 
placing the deep dish and its contents 
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upon the table, Heinrich bent over his 
mother and gave a loving kiss to her ex- 
pectant, up-turned lips. 

“Ah, my son; once more returned? I 
hope with better news than you feared 
when you left this morning ?” 

“Yes, mother, I am not discharged; but 
again our wages are cut down.” 

A half-sigh escaped the mother, but 
with a forced smile she said: ‘‘That we 
can bear; the good Lord knows how much 
to try us.” 

Turning aside toa small room adjoin- 
ing, which served fora kitchen, and where 
a handful of coals in a brazier heated a 
tiny kettle, she presently returned bear- 
ing a small cup of china (plainly part of 
the fragments of that old family set) 
steaming with fragrant tea. 

‘Oh, mother!” exclaimed Heinrich, in a 
tone of pained expostulation, *‘ how often 
have I told you I could not consent to 
this personal luxury? I can’t indeed 
grieve you, after all your pains in prepar- 
ing it, by utterly refusing to partake of 
it, but Ido beg of you not to do it. In 
our circumstances, the least amount be- 
stowed upon a mere personal gratification 
like this, must not be indulged.” 

‘‘Very well, then, my glass of weiss- 
bier at bed-time must be put down.” 

‘*No! never, while I have a groschen. 
Itis your life and only availing nourish- 
ment.” 

‘* Listen then, my son. JustasI with 
my German birth and breeding find 
strength and comfort in the glass of malt 
liquor at my going to rest, I see you, in- 
heriting your English father’s tastes, find 
comfort and refreshment, after a hard 
day’s toil, in the fragrant tea. It does 
not cost a great deal, and even with our 
sadly straitened income, I can contrive 
to save its amount from numberless little 
household expenses, that do not come to 
your providing. Hence, I can safely say 
that you are not impoverished by it nearly 
as much as the small cask of weiss-bier 
which you insist upon providing for me 
once each quarter. Let it bea truce be- 
tween us and compromise; that if I con- 
sent to drink the beer you provide for me, 
you will cheerfully partake this beverage 
that I provide for you.” 


Heinrich could say nothing to this. He- 


did exceedingly enjoy the fragrant tea 
with his evening meal, and it soothed and 
refreshed him quite as much as any food 
that he ate. His English father’s greatest 
satisfaction had been, during the lingering 
months of his slow decline in a foreign 
land, to receive from the hand of his fair 
young wife the choice draught which his 
means enabled him to procure of the 
rarest quality. Probably the childish 
associations connected with the aroma of 
this beverage in his father’s enjoyment, 
had quickened the inherited taste. So it 
was, his mother, with the tender mater- 
nal instinct, had discovered just what 
would most effectually revive and refresh 
him, and with the cunning of love con- 
trived, as we have seen, to compel him to 
submit to her wishes. 

This little circumstance had a greater 
effect upon Henrich than one might sup- 
pose. The dis:ussion about so trivial a 
matter, opened his eyes very suddenly to 
the steady decadence of their fortunes 
and the lower straits to which their 
economies had reduced them. It is not 
strange, therefore, that very painful re- 
flections forced themselves upon Henrich, 
and after the usual two hours’ reading 
aloud to his mother, which closed their 
evening together, and he retired to his 
bare, narrow chamber, the thought of 
escape from their poverty was the upper- 
most one in his mind. 

It had not always been thus, he knew. 
Among the memories of his childish 
days stood out an old mansion, elegant 
furniture, beautiful scenery, abundant 
food and the accompaning luxuries. Even 
in late years, since his father’s death, a 
comfortable home and ease and plenty 
had for a good while blessed them. And he 
we]l remembered the day when the news 
had come to his mother of the loss of all 
her property, through the failure of the 
banking-house where it was lodged, and 
their impoverishment through the rascal- 
ity of agents for other funds. Thus they 


had found themselves in penury and. 
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alone. She, indeed, in her native land; 
but the long estrangement of former years 
from her few living relatives and their 
distance from them at that time, pre- 
cluded any aid. So they assumed for 
themselves the struggle of life and its 
pressing burden. He, as a very young 
man, began the trade of house-painter; 
determined to that positiun by a slight, 
casual acquaintance with Herr Thackla, 
rather than by any preference, desiring 
only in some way to earn his bread. His 
mother gained at first considerable by fine 
embroidery; but as the years went on her 
eye-sight becoming enfeebled precluded 
this source of income, and Heinrich had to 
do all. With his improvement in skill, 
gradually his wages had increased, and 
for a while they lived quite comfortably. 
A general commercial stagnation and 
universal trade depression had. however, 
the last two years spread itself over 
Europe and seemed to centralize in Ger- 
many: the consequence of this was stead- 
ily, as well as rapidy decreasing wages 
and scarcity of employment for those un- 
fortunately idle. The scale had been 
steadily descending at the shop - where 
Heinrich worked, and the pittance now 
earned was but a shadow of support for 
two persons. 

None will wonder, in view of all these 
circumstances, that when Heinrich 
stretched himself on his pallet that night, 
slumber did not visit his pillow. He lay 
long hours meditating various impracti- 
cable schemes. Plans for going to his 
native father-land and the fair English 
clime were considered and rejected. Proi- 
ects for migration to distant countries 
and places where labor was scarce and 
wages high, considered and regretfully 
dismissed on account of the one difficulty 
—‘* no funds.” 

Lying thus tossing and perturbed, he 
heard the bells sound out from a neigh- 
boring tower. It struck him, like a voice 
speaking in his room. The vigilof All 
Halloween! It was an hour before mid- 
night and the bells were calling to a vigil 
service. With tremendous force and 
vividness the whole imagery of Hans’s 
narrative spread itself before him. He 
could not shake off the strange, unreal 
fascination that the picture exercised, and 
in his ears he seems to hear ringing con- 
tinually the call ‘‘ Go and see.” He turned 
in his bed again and again. He cried to 
himself ‘‘Pshaw! folly!” but the weird 
feeling still had possession. ‘‘Try and 
see” Hans had said; why not ? Suddenly 
in desperation he bounded up, exclaim- 
ing ‘‘I will settle it. Thereisno human 
probability that the moon fulls at mid- 
night to-night, and if I see that it does 
not, this folly will belaid.” Castingona 
few clothes he lighted his rush-candle and 
seizing his little German almanac turned 
scoffingly to the page where the All Souls 
day was recordel, and glancing at the 
vigil, a thrill ran through him as he read 
**October 31st, Moon fulls twelve Mid,” 
‘*T wish I hadn’t looked at it,” he mut- 
tered; ‘‘ now I can’t shake off this feeling. 
I must make a fool of myself and go and 
see if Icanfind anything. It is very very 
singular that the moon should have fulled 
at midnight, this night. If I could be- 
lieve anything in sorcery I should be in- 
clined to think that there was something 
in what Hans told me, just from the 
strange possession that the notion has 
taken of me, and the coincidence of the 
midnight full moon. Any way, it will 
be no great task. It is a lovely, calm, 
mild night and an airing for half an hour 
will make me sleep quietly when I re- 
turn, and get rid of all these pestering 
thoughts and anxieties.” 

So saying Heinrich gently unloosed his 
door, passed down the narrow hall and, 
unlocking the front entrance, st>pped 
quietly into the open street. The broad 
light of the full moon was pouring on the 
other side of the street, and consequently 
his house was in deep shadow. He stooda 
moment in the shade and silence, ponder- 
ing as to how to turn his steps. Where was 
he ‘going to look, in his fool’s quest? He 
must pass out of the north gate of the 
town he knew, but in what direction 
then? Just at this moment a meteor, 
starting as it seemed immediately over 
his head, rushed with a glorious train of 
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fire directly in a line with the north gate, 
and then died away in che distan~e north- 
west from the city. It was so brilliant 
and near that even the dazzling moon- 
light paled beside its fire. 

‘* Was that a guiding star?’ said Hein- 
rich to himself. ‘I'll take it as such and 
go as it pointed.” 

Saying this he strode vigorously away, 
laughing almost aloud at himself. Away, 
through the scattered houses basking 
in the silver light; away, through the ir- 
regular streets nearing the city wall; 
away,to the black, broken line of the 
dilapidated. old defense; away, through 
the heavy shadow of its massive jambs, 
to the outside country and the open fields 
and narrow lanes and swinging trees and 
rippling brooks. How lovely in the silent, 
silvern night did all look spread out be- 
fore him! It had been many days since 
he had been able to spend a day outside 
the walls in the sweet country, and the 
unwonted circumstances of the midnight 
glamour rendered it only the more sweet. 
He strode onward vigorously still, right 
ona line with the route taken by the 
shooting meteor, and, as he noticed now, a 
line that a broad, well-trodden road de- 
scribed. He walked rapidly and steadily 
ten, or it may be fifteen minutes, for his 
thoughts had stolen back once more to the 
old traveler, and he scarcely noted the 
distance, when suddenly a cloud came 
across the moon. A thick haze seemed 
to waft across the road, and dim, uncer- 
tain light was around him. Heinrich 
gazed around in surprise. To his amaze- 
ment he could see nothing. The thick 
mist had blotted out all the distant 
landscape, and the nearer’ was re- 
stricted to the lines of the fence 
each side of the road; front and rear 
darkness only. Just at that moment he 
heard the distant city bells toll midnight, 
and they sounded faint, muffled and far 
away. A creeping Sensation came over 
him; he felt as if he were sinking into a 
pit and being blotted out from the world. 
He remembered Hans’s words: ‘‘ A per- 
fectly pure and truthful,” and queried 
whether he came under that description? 
If not, what then? In a moment it be- 
came utterly dark. This he felt was no 
natural or ordinary condition of things, 
and so he was convinced that he had en- 
gaged in an adventure involving super- 
natural forces. Stopped for a moment 
by the utter blackness, he collected all his 
natural courage and all his religious con- 
fidence, and, exclaiming aloud: ‘In the 
name of the gogd Lord I will go forward,” 
he staggered on. Like a breath of sum- 
mer wind blowing over a fog, the dark- 
ness glided by, and he saw in front of him 
a scene entirely strange. Two roads 
branching right and left on either side of 
a towering black rock, which immediate- 
ly in his front reared a massive head. 
He recognized, at once, the description 
given by Hans, and did not doubt but that 
he had attained his quest. Not many 
more steps proved the fact completely; 
for directly in his path stood a massive, 
branching pine tree, upon three lower 
limbs of which were depending the same 
number of beautifully polished brass horns 
or bugles, wide-mouthed, long-shanked 
and deep-lipped. A thrill ran through 
Heinrich’s whole frame, as he saw his 
destiny thus thrust itself upon him. Ten 
years’ oblivion, or overflowing wealth, or 
the power of rejuvenescence for some per- 
son, which was he to evoke ? 

While he hesitated, a chill wind behind 
seemed to thrust him forward, and he 
felt compelled to go directly under the 
tree and amid the horns. Which should 
he take? Which attempt to sound? It 
was vain to think or choose. Uttering the 
half-despairing petition: ‘‘ The good Lord 
guide me,” he grasped the one next him, 
and, applying it to his lips, blew into it 
with all his might and power. 

Never had Heinrich dreamed of sound 
such as issued from that horn. A sound 
lovely, sweet, rich, beautiful and mellow, 
as the most exquisite music and withal 
tremendous as a thunder-blast. Swelling 
on and out, it grew louder and louder, till 
all Heinrich’s flesh shook and crept, and 
his knees trembled, a film came over his 
eyes, darkness settled down, unconscious- 
ness seized him, and he knew no more. 











PART II. 
THE SECOND HORN, 


Creeping daylight glinting into his nar- 
row chamber roused Heinrich in the early 
morn. Very early it could not be, for in 
the autumn days, even day-breaking does 
not present itself with any unconsciona- 
ble celerity. Heinrich stretched himself 
and yawned; he pushed bed-clothes one 
side and another; gazed at the pale streak 
in the east, visible through his small dia- 
mond-paned casement, and confusedly 
wondered whether it were time to get up, 
or should he lie still and be late at shop? 
Then he turned over and half inclined to 
be late at shop and get another nap, but— 
suddenly full consciousness returns and 
he realizes that it is daylight indeed, and 
that he must address himself to the work 
of the day. Then up he leaps, and seizing 
on his garments cast upon the chair be- 
side his bed, begins to put them on. Stains 
of long dried mud upon the lower part of 
his pantaloons, and heavy folds of dust 
arouse his scarcely awakened attention. 
Trying to interpret this, like a flash of 
lightning across his brain comes the mem- 
ory of the events of the previous night. 
The midnight moon, the midnight quest, 
the enchanted horns, the blast, all—had 
it been real? No—only astrangely vivid 
dream, of course. Here, in his little cham- 
ber he could smile at it all; yet, how per- 
fectly all came upon him now just as it 
had seemed to happen. He must tell his 
mother at the breakfast-hour that curious 
dream. Pah! how the dust flew from 
his clothes! He had fiot remembered that 
the wind yesterday was so strong, or that 
it had been so dusty on the Eisein- 
strasse. 

He did not indulge in the luxury of a 
glass for his frugal bed-chamber and was 
wont to combhis heavy locks and glossy 
beard without much consideration of ap- 
pearance. He found it harder work than 
usual this morning, for it seemed as though 
his hair had grown to his shoulders in the 
night, and he was completely puzzled to 
account for the apparent redundance of 
his hirsute appendages. Hearing below 
the sounds of his mother preparing 
breakfast, he hastened down for the morn- 
ing’s greetings. 

Passing from the little kitchen toward 
the breakfast-table, he saw an old lady 
with a plate in her hand, who looked in- 
deed like his mother, but aged and altered, 
and apparently feeble. In astonishment 
he exclaimed: ‘‘ Who are you? Why, 
mother—you are mother.” He got no 
further, for with equal wonder and even 
distress the lady gazed on him, and in her 
turn, exclaimed: ‘‘My son, my son! 
What is this? Why this alteration? You 
are my son, but so aged, so changed! It 
would seem that a night had added ten 
years to your existence. 

This word was aclue and brought back 
to the absolute reality of a living present, 
the dream of the past night. Now Hein- 
rich took in what had been and the terri- 


ble effect of his blind action the night be-— 


fore (as he supposed), all came upon him in 
full power. His trembling knees could 
not’ support him, and, sinking upon the 
nearest chair, he covered his eyes with his 
hands, and cried faintly : 

‘“‘Oh, mother ! what have I done? 
what have I done? Last night has been 
ten years !” 

Completely disconcerted now, the 
mother supposed that the strange meta- 
morphose had affected the brain and that 
he had gone mad. Trying to soothe him 
she took one hand, and softly saying: 

‘*Be quiet, dear, you will feel better 
soon; you do not know what you are say- 
ing.” 

‘*Mother!” exclaimed Heinrich, vehe- 
mently, ‘‘ you need not think that I am out 
of my mind. You see how J am altered, 
but you have not seen yourself, I know.” 

Jumping up and catching off the wall 
a small framed mirror hanging there, he 
held it before his mother’s face to catch 
the reflection of her features, distinctly 
lighted with the rising morning sun. 

Having risen, as usual, very early, and 
before it was more than gray light in her 
room, she had only mechanically glanced 
at the dim outline of -her form and face 
in her small chamber glass, and noticed 














nothing. Now, inthe broad light of the 
morning sun the astonishing change that 
had passed upon her was as evident as the 
change in Heinrich. Nay,more so; the 
smooth, brown hair, streaked with here 
and there a gray lock, which she had be- 
held on retiring, was now a mass of iron- 
gray; the smooth, soft skin, olive-tinted 
and somewhat faded, as was reasonable 
in one forty-five years of age, and yet 
comely and inviting as the still handsome 
reminder of a very pretty woman. This 
was gone, and the wrinkled folds around 
the mouth answered fairly to the fur- 
rowed lines across the brow. Fair and 
comely age, it is true, and yet unmistaka- 
bly age. 

Trembling and confounded, she in her 
turn, sank upon a chair. 

‘* Oh, Heinrich! what does this mean ?” 
was her gasping cry. ‘‘Thou and I utterly 
changed; thou, so different, Iso terribly 
aged. Is it real, or am I in a dream ?” 

‘‘No, mother,” was the slow, sad return; 
‘no dream. This is the result of my 
folly. Doyou remember last night was 
All-Hallows even”— 

Interrupting him with a shrill cry, his 
mother clasped her hands and wrung 
them as she said: ‘‘ Don’t tell me that you 
have been dealing with the ‘ Earl-Kénig.’ 
Unhappy boy! have you lost the Christian 
faith and trust, and sold -yourself to the 
evil one? has he bribed you with paltry 
wealth” — 

Interrupting her in his turn, Heinrich 
said: ‘‘No, I have had no evil dealings. 
All I have done, I did in the name of the 
good God in whom I trust and who will 
not let me be confounded. I meant no 
evil, I coveted no one’s wealth. I only 
started out to see if there were any truth 
in the tales I had been told and to test the 
myths of your land. Unfortunately I 
have found them true.” : 

A long silence ensued. Each scemed 
pondering upon the changed condition of 
life. Finally his mother, turning to him, 
and with a faint smile playing round her 
lips, said: ‘* After all, I do not know as it 
matters much. For me, it only shortens 
the weary path of a hard life; for thee, it 
brings sooner the perfected power and 
strength and saves thee so much of strug- 
gle.” 

‘** But how shall we meet others? How 
can this change be explained? Each per- 
son who meets us will exclaim in won- 
der.” 

‘Oh, no, my son; you do not under- 
stand the destiny tied to this condition. 
You have not heard the legend from your 
childhood, as I have. Only those person- 
ally concerned in the charm wrought are 
conscious of any change. This whole city 
has slept ten years and the alteration that 
has passed upon all others will appear to 
them natural. They have dreamed their 
lives all this while and so have supposed 
these alterations to have come in the 
course of nature. You and I, alone, are 
conscious of the mystery. Weonly know 
what we have lost as the gap in our exist- 
ence, Yet, after all, I know not whether 
we are wiser, or they. Let any man look 
back upon ten years of his life and what 
greater reality is there in the intangible 
interval, wholly fred, and what you and 
I perceive in what we call yesterday, and 
know to be ten yearsago. Nay, indeed 
there is little, and so we may very quietly 
accept our doom, knowing it affects noth- 
ing or none but ourselves, and us only in 
ideal perceptions.” 

The philosophical spirit manifested by 
his mother was not shared by Heinrich. 
He was not prepared so easily to let the 
bright days of his youth be extinguished. 
He experienced a strange change in him- 
self; unwonted solidity and stolidity, of 
body and mind had, as it were in a night, 
stamped him the matured man; and the 
suddenness of it to his consciousness,made 
it more than perceptible, uncomfortable; 
hence he sought to escape it. 

The strengthening rays of the sun which 
beamed in upon their forgotten breakfast, 
warned his mother of Heinrich’s daily 
needs and duties. 

‘IT grieve to press you with these trou- 
bles, but you know, Heinrich, you will be 
late at shop, and Herr Thackla is severe on 
that. It will seem to him only that you 

left last night, and he will know nothing 
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to explain absence. Dear son, eat, and 
then go!” 

Nothing gained, after all! Heinrich 
could have gnashed his te: th in bitterness 
at his own mistake; but on second 
thoughts wisely concluded to gnash them 
upon a cushion of bread and butter, and so 
preparing himself for his work be ready 
to go on. Yet he shrank from going 
abroad. He had a consciousness of some- 
thing hidden in his secret and felt sure 
that every eye looking upon him would 
look in amaze, and every neighbor meet- 
ing would cry: ‘‘ Who are you or what 
have you done to yourself, Heinrich Rinks” 

But not so at all. Late at the shop he 
assuredly was. But from behind the 
counter darted forth an old man (whom 
Heinrich, with difficulty, recognized as the 
bustling, active Herr Thackla), and be- 
gan to abuse him for his tardiness. 

** What do you mean by this?” he splut- 
tered. ‘‘ Here all the fellows have gone. 
The paint for that corner house in Eisein- 
strasse is not mixed, and I told you last 
night that you must be here on time to 
mix it before the hands left at seven.” 

Last night? Yes, ten years ago. Not 
that lean, shrunken, bald-pated, stooping 
man, but a Herr Thackla, full, round, 
activeand keen-eyed. Heinrich involun- 
tarily shrank from the comparison. How- 
ever, there was nothing to be done but 
accept the position. Pleading illness on 
the former evening and disturbance of 
his rest, together with general indisposi- 
tion, as excuse for the tardiness, he re- 
ceived an unexpected, testimony to the 
correctness of his mother’s statement con- 
cerning the blindness of all outside the 
immediate actors in the matter, to the 
working of the spell, for Herr Thackla, 
looking at him very closely and scrutin- 
izingly, replied: 

‘*Sick indeed! I don’t see any signs of 
it. You look quite as welland very much 
the same as you did yesterday. 
cuse! Won't work! Dock you half-day 
in wages.” 

Quite sick at heart if not in body, poor 
Heinrich set about his tasks. There was 
no difference in anything that went on. 
His fellow-workmen greeted him just as 
usual, and while he noticed startling 
changes in them all, according to their 
various stages in life, they were perfectly 
oblivious to anything altered in him 
Hans had become a portly, rather corpu. 
lent, round-faced man of thirty-six, and 
looking more like the philosopher he had 
affected than he did ten years before. 
Heinrich thought it a little strange that 
no allusion was made by him to the sub- 
ject that had been upon their lips at part- 
ing the night before; but, after a while, 
pondering upon what his mother had said, 
** That to all these life had been dreamed 
as if regularly passed,” he supposed that 
with Hans that conversation had been 
utterly blotted out, as having occurred 
years ago. 

A very gratifying evidence of the cor- 
rectness of this theory was given him 
when he came to draw his wages on Sat- 
urday night. Coming in his turn to re- 
ceive the amount due, he, of coarse, ex- 
pected to receivethesum to which their 
wages had been cut down the week (so- 
called) before. The full amount paid in 
** flush” times had been twelve thalers, 
but gradually during the pressure reduced 
to seven, and the week before to six. 
Consequently, when Herr Thackla placed 
in his palm nine silver thalers and a note 
for three, Heinrich impulsively turned, 
and holding out six of the thalers, said 
with a smile, handed me 
Bretz’s (the next man’s) money too.” 

‘**How? you fool!” exclaimed the 
amiable employer, looking up over his 
(newly used) spectacles. 

** You have given me twelve thalers in- 
stead of six.” 

‘* Twelve thalers? Sol have, and why 
shouldn’t I give you twelve ttalers ?” 

‘‘ Why, didn’t you say last week that 
since the failure of ‘Schweiderheim and 
Foltzom’ money was so high you must 
cut us to six thalers?” 

** Is the fellow drunk or crazy ? Schwei- 
derheim and Foltzem failed ten years 
ago, and I haven't paid less than twelve 
thalers to you any night the last eight. 
What do you mean?” 


Poor ex- 


“You have 





A broad grin was on the faces of those 
men remaining in the office, who evi- 
dently thought that the whole thing was a 
joke gotten up by Heinrich to burlesque 
the noted parsimony of the close-fisted 
Thackla. In a moment Heinrich had 
perceived his error, and quietly closing 
his hand over the amount, said: ‘‘ Thank 
you, sir, I was only joking.” 

** Don’t you try those jokes on with me 
or I'll make my memory good enough to 
cut you off that Tuesday you were late, 
as I threatened.” 

It was with a thankful heart that Hein- 
rich carried to his mother the comforta- 
ble amount he had received, and felt the 
sweet satisfaction of knowing that he 
need not deny her those little comforts of 
daily life about which they had lovingly 
disputed, on the eve of that eventful 
night. She could have all the weiss-bier 
she needed now, and he could drink his 
cup of tea with no misgivings as to the 
extravagance of the luxury. 

But alas! There was one phase of the 
new condition not so pleasant. He could 
see that the task of housekeeping and the 
necessary toil was a severe tax upon his 
mother’s strength. She was not able to 
do and work as the week (which was ten 
years) before. She soon became weary. 
Going up and down the steep stairs of 
their high-jointed house was a great 
effort for her, and it was impossible for 
her to get through the round of house- 
hold employments, in the time usually 
given them. ‘This evidently weighed 
upon her, and the sudden _ influx 
of the infirmities of age apon one who, 
yesterday, had been only in the autumn 
of life, and, though past meridian, still 


‘hale, vigorous and active, was a trial in- 


deed. Tothose who slowly, in the de- 
cadence of years lose,all these capabilities, 
and little by little, imperceptibly glide 
into the inertness and narrow limits of 
age’s inevitable infirmity, the trial is so 
softened as to be almost disregarded. To 
her, upon whom it had come practically 
as in a night, it was crushing indeed. 
Poor Heinrich seeing it and grieving over 
it, had yet the prudence and wisdom to 
say nothing about it. This happy tact 
led him to perceive that if the sense of the 
change was so painful, the notice of and 
expatiating upon it would be even more;if 
struggling against infirmities was wear- 
ing her life out, as he feared, to let her 
see that he feared it would only be worse. 
So he kept silent, but hjs heart ached the 
more. 

As the weeks and months glided by 
this fact became only more evident and 
fixed. It was clear that his mother’s 
health was failing and that she could not 
remain to himt many more years. They 
had been all in all to each other—she 
bound up in him and he coutent to find 
all his society with her. Until the pres- 
ent her comparative youth and vivacity 
had really enabled her to be a companion 
to him, and to enter into all his amuse- 
ments and plans with the zest more of a 
wife than a mother. Their poverty had 
held them aloof from the circle that she 
felt the son of one sprung from noble 
English,blood should move in, and their 
refinement, taste and culture led them to 
revolt from the coarser circles that Hein- 
rich’s companions in trade alone opened 
tothem. Hence their isolation and lone- 
liness. Ofcourse they were more closely 
drawn together, mother and son, through 
the loneliness. Here, too, came the sting 
to the mother’s heart. She felt her infir- 
mities, not for herself, but for him. She 
realized continually that she was physic- 
ally (and perhaps mentally) incompetent 
to be to him the sufficing friend, compan- 
ion and associate that she had been. The 
long walks after work-hours in the sum- 
mer evenings out beyond the city walls, 
amid the delicious blossoming of trees 
and exquisite evening song of birds, could 
be no more; she wearied after the first 
half-mile. The long talks of the scenery 
around, as compared with their English 
home; she reviving his childish recollec- 
tions of that home—could be no more; 
she could not wander in the different di- 
rections as desired. Near and around their 
small home must be her chief exercise, 
within the old city walls—and he? Who 
should minister to his pleasure? Then 





the poor mother wept, and by herself be- 
wailed her lost powers. 

As the autumn came on this was more 
and more evident, and Heinrich’s heart 
was weighed down in deepest despon- 
dency. All her former cares were put 
aside. His wages, regularly paid, were 
abundant for their small expenses, and 
he was able to afford, as we have said, 
many luxuries for his mother that she 
had not known for years. More than this, 
to relieve her toil he had for the later 
months hired a young girl from a neigh- 
boring house who aided in all the heavier 
work and saved his mother’s weary 
limbs and feeble knees, many aches ard 
pains. Yet, were these comforts offsets 
for the former health and strength? 
Would not Henrich have gladly gone 
back to the All-Hallows eve of the (ap- 
parent) year ago, to blot out the ten of 
infirmity and lost health that had really 
superseded them, even if he had to take 
up again the cares and anxieties of his 
six thalers a week? Was not this really 
the teaching meant for him to learn in 
the mysterious destiny that he had 
evoked? Tobe sure it was clear he had 
not gained the riches that he had sup- 
posed might be reached, but still he had 
certainly gained much more comfortable 
subsistence; and though he had blown the 
wrong horn for wealth, with the spell of 
** Jost years” he had also received the 
comfort of sufficient means. 

Pondering upon these things toward the 
close of October, as he was making his 
way home from the shop, there flashed 
upon him the possible remedy in the near 
coming Halloween festival. If he could 
again discover the mysterious precincts 
of the enchanted horn; if again he could 
approach the fateful tree; if again the 
wondrous horns came within his grasp— 
he might remedy all this trouble. One of 
the horns remaining would confer re- 
newed youth upon whomsoever the blast- 
giver should name. He might restore to 
his mother and himself the years so sadly 
missed, Surely he could try. Hehad in- 
tended to abjure all spells and incanta- 
tions for the future, but if his mother’s 
bright years of comfort and enjoyment 
could be brought back once more, he 
would venture, surely. 

But, after all—the power might not be 
his. Only on the All-Halloween when the 
moon fulls at midnight could it be accom- 
plished. Would it be thus this year ? He 
knew that the gift and the spell were no 
common thing. Itwasararé and infre- 
quent mystery. Nevertheless, ten years 
had passed since the former strange ex- 
perience; and that was a long, long pe- 
riod, He would consult the almanac on 
his arrival at home. 

The almanac told the same tale as it 
had told him that other All-Halloween. 
**Moon fulls” 12 Mid., and Heinrich’s mind 
was made up. He would attempt once 
more the demand upon the hidden pow- 
ers. He did not allude to it to his 
mother for he knew she would strongly 
object to his having any further dealings 
with the powers of the other world, and, 
as his chief motive was her good, he knew 
he could not plead that with her to any 
effect. 

The Halloween came again, fair and 
sweet as the one memorable in ‘the past. 
Heinrich’s mother had long since relin- 
quished the habit of sitting up with him 
until late, reading or talking. She became 
too weary after her daily cares to bear the 
fatigue, and usually retired before nine 
o'clock. She did not seem to notice the 
evening asone specially remarkable. At 
nine o’clock she gave her usual good-night 
kiss to ‘‘ her boy” (boy still, despite the 
years) and left him w his books and 
thoughts. These thoughts were strange 
and wild, as he sat waiting the midnight 
hour. Should he beableto discover that 
spotagain? Perfectly truthful, perfectly 
pure, he believed he had been the year 
through, but could he tell? As the time 
approached he resolutely prepared for his 
expedition. It was far colder than at the 
same season before, and though the moon 
still shone brightly, yet it was through a 
rather chilly veil of haze threatening a 
change in weather ere long. When the 
vigil bell rang out for half-past eleven 
Heinrich started as before. As before, he 





passed up the street toward the outer 
wall. He noticed before him a very heavy, 
dense cloud, which like a curtain was sus- 
pended over the northern gate. Even 
while he looked, the cloud opened, and a 
sheet of flame shot forward directly in the 
path he must pursue. A sheet of flame 
that marked out, even as had the meteor, 
an unquestionable road. Yet not so 
peacefully. The dark cloud, the threaten- 
ing flame, looked ominous and fearful. 
Should he come out of this adventure even 
as well as the former? He could not tell, 
yet even as before he cried: ‘‘ In the name 
of the good Lord I will go on;” and boldly 
he did go on; striding forward to the city 
gate, on through its dark chasm, out into 
the open country, and then forward upon 
the broad northern road. Again he heard 
the deep-toned bells of the city ring out 
the midnight chime, and again, swiftly de- 
scending upon him, came the heavy mist. 
But not peacefully. The dark cloud 
which had hung over the eastern hemi- 
sphere, by this time had extended far over 
the head of the adventurous Heinrich and 
deep-toned thunder bellowed its warning. 
The sudden commotion of the elements, 
though calculated to intimidate a faint- 
hearted man, did not materially affect 
him. Recognizing now fully the fact 
that he was engaged in an enterprise 
which occult powers influenced, and 
believing as he did that the one divine 
Lord, in whom his full confidence was 
placed, overruled all, he felt sure that no 
harm could happen to him so long as his 
unshaken trust was fixed upon the Su- 
preme. Whatever the powers of magical 
resource might effect, even as with the 
magicians of Egypt, strange and unnatu- 
ral things, yet if he, with omnipotent 
faith, proceeded in the name of the 


Lord, he was sure no evil should 
overtake him. Consequently, though 
it grew as black as_ the outer 
darkness and the thunder increased 


and terrible lightning shot from one side 
the sky to the other, he lost not his con- 
fidence; but again exclaiming, ‘‘I go for- 
ward in the name of the good Lord and 
trust in him,” instantly, as if by a soft 
summer breeze smiting asunder clouds of 
smoke or mist, the darkness and thunder 
rolled away, and the clear, tranquil heav- 
ens, shining moon, and smiling stars 
looked down upon him once more. Con- 
fronting him were the two roads, betwixt 
them the towering black rock, and as he 
passed on a little farther, the tall pine 
tree with its pendent limbs directly in his 
way. Three spreading, pendent limbs, 
but not three horns. Two bright bugles 
alone met hiseye. Of course he realized 
that one had been exhausted in its mys- 
terious power. Which of these remain- 
ing should he adventure? Which con- 
tained the longed-for gift, and by which 
should he be able to restore to his beloved 
mother the years that he had so blindly reft 
from her? Choice was useless. He seized 
the one next to him, and applying it to his 
lips, breathed into it with all his might 
and main, a powerful blast. 

If the former horn had produced won- 
derful sounds, this exceeded in the mag- 
nificence and beauty of itstone. Unutter- 
ably delicious as were the melodies it pro- 
duced, equally tremendous was the power 
of its blast. It became a hurricane sweep- 
ing over hill and plain. The great pine 
tree bowed like a reed; the limbs creaked 
and groaned; the fronds of its foliage 
were crushed into strings of tassels, and 
ina moment it had caught up Heinrich 
upon one of its huge rocking limbs and 
cast him like a feather in theair. He felt 
himself impelled forward on the blast and 
knew nothing more. Unconsciousness 
fell upon him and shut out all things from 
his perception. 
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BURIED CHRISTIAN NAMES, 


1. My friend lost his property, and, after 
living inasplendid mansion in a fashion- 
able street. lived in a house of small pre- 
tentions both as to size and surroundings. 

2. But his wife, although brought up to 
enjoy every luxury, had a faith which 
brightened everything. 

3. And sothe reverses will, I am sure, 
do no harm to either husband or wife. 

4, This was not a case of speculation or a 
heedless use of money. 

5. It looked like a dart hurled from a 
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cloudless sky to bring them down from 
their high estate. 

6. But it did not really bring them low, 
for they realized that apparent misfortune 
can never bring despair unless it is accom- 
panied by guilt. 

7. My friend has said to me: “‘My rapid 
downfall was of course a great shock, but I 
have my wife. 

8. ‘‘She has been my anchor and hope! 
Terrible as the first days were, I was not al- 
lowed to lose my heart or my head. 

9. “She was always a spur to the best 
efforts to regain that which was lost. It 
was always on, everon. I can see now how 
much I owe herin the preliminaries of the 
battle before I started to go in and win. 

10. “‘It seemed like a duel between fate 
and a man already down; but she told me I 
must bravely fight the duel in orderto show 
that I was not really down.” 

11. I was very glad to hear this splendid 
testimony to the wife’s character, for it 
more than half redeemed her reputation of 
being a worldly woman. 

12. I shall watch their future career with 
yreat interest; for those who race for the 
goal of good fortune with a knowledge of 
past defeat will be very careful and wise. 

H. 
A BURIED SAYING, 

The Jast night of the vacation ail the 
children have a ride on the lake. How 
pleasant itis! None have staid away, not 
even baby May. The gold and crimson 
clouds of sunset are fading into twilight, 
soft and gray; the moon just rising, shines 
on the placid lake, making a long line of 
light that glitters like burnished silver. 

It isa bappy time, and the remembrance 
of the beautiful scene will go with us and 
cheer us through the hard work of school 
life. 

S. W..C. 
WORD FROM NUMBERS, 

To one thousand add nine, and obtain to 
blend. 

E. W. C. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 20TH. 
LADDER. 
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NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 
If you would have a good servant, take 
neither a kinsman nor a friend. 
SYNCOPATIONS AND DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
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DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 
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ORIENTAL ENTERTAINMENTS, 
A Pleasant Evening in Far-Off India 
Illustrated and impersonated by SAUAH- 
BRAKH, a Christian native of Burma, just re- 
turned from India with countless curios and 
gorgeous costumes. For termsand dates ad- 
dress ORIENTAL LECTURE BUREAU, 5s- 


West 23 ~ N.Y. 2 - E i 
Saunhbrah ao E, Md street Y. 200 other Entertain 








porn COLL a». 


AND OUFFS 


TRADE MARK, 
MONARCH SHIRTS 
} SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS| 


CHAPIN’S HATS, 
12 ASTOR PLACE. 


iICROWN 
ISPECIAL 














Discount of 10 per cent. to Clergymen and Theolog- 
teal Students. 





Frederick Loeser & Co. 
IMPORTING RETAILERS 


OF 


FINE DRY GOODS, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Our extraordinary facilities, both at home 
and abroad, are such as, we can safely say, 
are not enjoyed by any other Retail House. 
Being large Importers for the Wholesale as 
well as the Retail trade, we have the advan- 
tages of an UNEQUALED EUROPEAN ORGANI- 
ZATION, consisting of resident buyers and 
offices in all the principal cities and manu- 
facturing centers of Europe, and are thus 
conmtany in receipt of novelties as soon as 

uced, 

Unlimited capital and an enormous outlet 
enable us to carry A MAGNIFICENT STOCK 
from foreign sources not reached by our 
competitors. There are no intermediate 

rofits, goods coming to our counters direct- 

y from the producers. Our system of sell- 
ing every article AT A SMALL PROFIT, but a 
of astrictly reliable quality, has enlarged 
the dimensions of our business and meets 
with universal approbation. 


Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue 
Mailed free on application. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 











Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


House Furnishing 


FOREICN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 
EDDY’S REFRICERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





i ‘ —our— 
(PURCHASE GEAR 
“@0 Saves half the labor of 


m= other wringers, and costs 
> but little more. 


my EMPIRE i sis 
WARRANTED. 


Solid White Rubber Rolls. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 






Be Wears Longest. 
Frvire W. Co., Auburn, N. 





MOTORS, for 


THE CARD ELECTRIC 
running sewing machines, dental lathes, etc., by arc 
or By mmcandescont light currents, also for photo- 


graphic retouching and other light power uses by 
primary battery. An excellent apparatus for schools 
and colleges. illustrated catalogue sent free on de- 
THE GEO. F. CARD MANF. CO., 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


B™ EST Pu YSICIANS as well as the ex- 

periénce of laymen agree that Catarrh can best 
be treated by local applications. The IDEAL 
MEDICINE COMPANY, 19 Park Place, 
New York, have had great success with their com- 
mon-sense treatment, costing $2, and are so confident 
of its merits that they will send their appliance on 
fifteen days’ trial, and refund the money if not satis- 
factory. Send for pamphlet. 








Gareruiservic T)OUA'S $0) G ABE’: Boston 








Remington 
STANDARD 


Typewriter 





THE NEW NO. 3 FOR WIDE PAPER 


We guarantee the superiority of our machines, 
Buy them with the privilege of returning 
unbroken at any time within thirty days, C. O. 


D., for full price paid, if not absolutely sat- 


isfactory in every respect. Handsome il- 
lustrated pamphlet on application. Typewriter 
and Strenographers’ supplies of the finest qual- 
ity. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
339 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
~ If You Are Willing to Pay 
REASONABLE PRICES 


FINE SHOES, 


In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 
Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty, 


Go r0 


CANTRELL’S 


25 West 23d St., N. Y.. 





HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH, 

Valuable information sent to all wearers of Artifi- 
cial Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W. E 
DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor. 3%h, Street, N. Y 





Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


Fine White Poresinin pat oar! 


r 100 pieces... +g 0 

Fine white French China Dinner pieces. 2 00 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, ; white. 750 
44;p'ces $10 and’ 12 00 

rated Chamber W pieces, $4; white 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs.... 14 00 


up 
Deqeates Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 
ow ces. 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and ce-List mailed free on application, 


VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 
Successors to 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institate, N, ¥. C. 
Orders packed ane placed on car or steamer free of 
charge. Sent on receipt of P. O. M. Order, 





OFFICE 


FURNITURE 


in great variety 
Manufactured by 

T. G. SELLEWA 

111 Fulton St., N.Y. 


A fine assortment of 
House Desks, 





Saratoga Geyser. 
ITS COMBINATION THE 


MOST PERFECT OF ANY WATER 


EITHER 


Foreign or Domestic. 
SEND FOR ANALYSIS. 


HOT WATER HEATING, 

A perfect qyom. of posting for Dwellings, Offices, 
Public Buildings and Green-houses by Hot Water Cir- 
culation, using the Gurney Heater. 

Positively safe, being open to the gtmenshores no 
noise in the pipes; nothing to get out of — ; can be 
managed by any member of the family; e heat dif- 
f permanent, even and healthy ‘n all parts of 
the house. Consumption of fuel 25 per cent. less than b 
any other method, Manufactured K 4 theGURNEY HO 
WATER HEATER CO., 237 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
John A. Fish, Mana ng Director. M.H.Jobnson, Gen- 
eral Selling Agent, 40 Centre St., N.Y. Rice & Whitacre 
M’f’g.Co., 42 and 44 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. Send for 
descriptive catalogue and price list. Mention this paper. 





” 9% of Brain Workers 
ond ee x REISER Ladies, and Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. Takes 
up but 6 inches square floor-room; something new, scien- 
tific, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. 

* Sebools for Physical and Vocal Culture,” 16 
East 14th Street and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. City. 
Prof. D. L. Down. Wm. Blaikie, author of 
“ How to get Strong,” saysof it: * I never 
saw any other that I liked halfas well.” 














CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 25 cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INK POWDERS 


BLACK | RED | VIOLET | GREEN 
which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 


not corrode the pen. Name color. Circular giving full 
information free on application. Address 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 
EAE DIA NORE AP ABU LT BATS. F 





you 




















PRIETLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. They are made of the finest 
silk and best Australian wool. You can easily distinguish them by their softness 
and beauty and regularity of finish. They are always the same in quality, weight, 
width and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece, and are dyed in two stand- 


ard shades of black. None genuine unless rolled on a“ Varnished oard,” showing 
the grain of the wool, which is the Priestley Trade-Mark. — . , 

They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, andin New York City 
by Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Jas. Mc 
Creery & Co., J. & ©. Johnston, and others. 






at Wellington, Mass., May 30th 


best average for five days’ shooting; also at Seattle, W. T., June 9th, 10th and 11th, 1887, 
the reading pripe and best average was won with the Parker Gun, adding victories to 1886 
e Second Annual Tournament of the Chamberlin Cartridge Co., 


as follows: 


1836, Out of EIGHTY-SEVEN ENTRIES from 


another victo’ 


At the two principal events of the year—at the World’s Trap Shooting Carnival held 
3 to June 4d, 1887, the Parker Gun won the leading 


REPRESENTATIVE SHOTS, repres ‘OU 
STATES, the Parker Gun won FIRST and THIRD MONEY, winning $900 out of $1 ng Ba 

to 1885, which was the second International Clay-Pigeon Tourna 
the world, held at New Orleans, La., Feb. llth to 16th. Among the contestants 
champions as Carver, Bogardus, Cody, Stubbs, Erb and others. 








THE 


PARKER 


rize for 


held at Cleveland, U., Sept. Mth, 
TEEN 
00 purse offered, addin 
ment for the championship o 
shooting other guns were such 


PARKER BROS., Makers, Meriden, Conn. 








NEW YORK SALES ROOMS, 97 Chambers Street. 
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-») _A\¢Richardson? Boynton Co, 
ae 232 & 234 Water St., N.Y., 


84 Lake Street, Chicago. 


ESTABLISHED ALMOST A HALF 


CENTURY. 





Manufacturers of the Celebrated Richardson & 


Boynton 0o,’s 


FURNACES. 


: 80 Long and Popularly Known throughout the U. 8. 


These Furnaces have Enormous Heating 
Capacity. i 


Durable and Economical. 
arties Desiring Furnaces will find it to 


their interest to send for descriptive circu- 
lar of these popular goods. 





Thousands are in Use—Sold during past 50 


Years. 
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Farm and ( Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.J 


THE INHABITANTS OF A BEE- 
HIVE. 


BY PROF. GEO. G. GROFF, LL.D, 

THE honey-bee (Apis mellifica)differs from 
most insects in that it not only lives in 
communities, but also that these commu- 
nities are continuous, or else every mem- 
ber perishes; that is, honey-bees cannot 
continue to live alone, as do many other 
social insects at certaintimes. In the cases 
of bumble-bees, wasps, hornets and ants, 
the community exists during the summer 
season, but, on the approach of winter, all 
except a very few individuals perish, and 
the community is thus broken up. New 
colonies are produced the next summer by 
the females which survive the winter. In 
the case of the honey-bee, the heatof a 
united colony is needed to maintain the 
life of each and to hatch the eggs. hence 
honey-bees always increase by throwing off 
swarms or colonies. 

The natural home of the honey-bee is in 
the cavities of trees or of rocks. ‘Iwill 
feed thee on honey from the rock,’ is an 
expression showing that in Bible times the 
bee lived in the same places as now. It is 
reported, however, that the Apis dor- 
sata, a gigantic bee of India, builds its sim- 
ple comb on the topmost branches of high 
trees. 

Inside the hive or home we find all the 
space used by the bees filled with combs, 
which are arranged more or less parallel to 
each other. Thereis but one door or en- 
trance to the home of the bees, and this is 
at the lower portion of the house. There 
are no windows to admit light, and every 
crack and crevice, through which ventila- 
tion might be carried on, is tightly seal- 
ed with a resinous substance which the 
bees gather from various trees. The combs 
are seen to consist of very regularly formed 
hexagonal cells, except on the margins, 
where they are quite irregular. If new, the 
combs are ot a delicate white color, but 
when old they become dark and unsightly. 
Outside the hive and in cold air the combs 
are very brittle, but when in the hive the 
animal heat of the bees keeps the wax soft 
and free from brittleness. The combs are 
attached to the top of the hive, sometimes 
at the sides, rarely indeed at the bottom. 
A careful examination will show that the 
cells are not all of the same size. Some are 
much larger than the others. These are 
drone cells. The smallest, which are the 
most numerous, are worker cells. Cells of 
an intermediate size are for the storage 
of honey. On the margins cells like little 
cups, or like pea-nuts, are often seen. These 
are queen cells, Generally not more than 
two or three of them are found in one hive. 
If we look into an inhabited hive in the 
spring of the year we will find some of these 
cells entirely empty, others, near the top, 
*or on the sides of the hive, are full of honey, 
which is covered with a delicate capping 
to protect it from changing. Other cells 
are filled with pollen or “ bee-bread,”’ others 
have in them delicate little white eggs, 
others the young grubs or worms, and others 
still the young bees almost matured. These 
last are capped over like the honey. The 
worker bees have a flat cap—while the 
drones a strongly convex covering. Every 
crook and crevice will be found glued shut 
with the propolis or ‘* bee-glue.”’ 

In this home order reigns supreme. Every- 
thing is in its place. All is scrupulously 
clean. Each bee is clean of honey. The 
home is sweet and clean, 

Tne colony consists of from 5,000 to 40,000 
individuals of threedistinct classes. 1. One 
Queen, the mother of the whole family. 2. 
A few hundred drones. 3. The whole bal- 
ance are workers. In the past when but 
little was known about the honey-bee,the ex- 
istence of the queen was denied by many, 
while those who knew of her presence, con- 
sidered her the king of the colony. Thus 
Virgil wrote : 

“First of the throng, and foremost of the 
whole 

One stands confest, the sovereign and the 

soul.” 
And Shakespeare, ‘‘ They have a king and 
officers of state.”” Aristotle, the great nat- 
uralist, however, knew better, for he said: 
‘Some say that the rulers produce the 
young of the bees.”” It is now well known 
that the queen is the only perfect female in 
the colony, and hence, the mother of all the 
beesin it. The first indication of a knowl- 
edge of this fact that I have been able to 
find in modern times is in an interesting 





little work by Dr. Joseph Worden, of Croy- 
den, England, published in 1716, and en- 
titled ‘‘ The True Amazons, or the Monar- 
chy of the Bees.” The fact was also known 
to Butler, who wrote about the same time: 
“The Queep is the handsomest bee in the 
whole colony; she has a long, slender, ta- 
pering body, no pollen baskets on her hind 
legs, short wings and a curved sting which 
is only used against other queens which she 
considers as rivals. There is ordinarily but 
a single queen in each colony, and she never 
leaves the hive after she commences to lay, 
except it be to lead forth a swarm. Her 
life continues through three to five years, 
though she is most prolific the second sea- 
son, often laying as many as 3,000 eggs ina 
single day, But this number is greatly sur- 
passed by the queen of the white ant, which 
has been known to lay 86,400 eggs in 24 
hours, The queen while laying, is nearly 
constantly fed by the workers. Should the 
queen carelessly deposit eggs outside the 
cells, these are quickly eaten by the worker 
bees.” The origin of the queen was long a 
great mystery to naturalists, but it is now 
clearly shown that she comes from an ordi- 
nary worker egg, which inthe larval state is 
nourished and tended by the workers in a 
peculiar way. Concerning the wonders of 
reproduction of bees we may have some- 
thing to say in a future paper. 

The drones are only found in the summer 
months. They are the largest beesin the 
colony. They have heavy, thick, hairy bod- 
ies, a short tongue, no pollen baskets on the 
legs, no stings, and make a loud noise in fly- 
ing, whence their name, They leave the 
hive only on pleasant days, and from i0 A.M. 
to3 P.M. they do no work whatever, and 
are even fed by the workers. Their only use 
is to fertilize the queens. Hence Shakes- 
pearecalls them “‘ the lazy,yawning drones,” 
and another poet: 

“ Their short proboscis sips 

No luscious nectar from the wild thyme’s lips 

Nor bear their groveler’s thighs the foodful 

meal, 

On others’ toils in pampexed leisure thrive 

The lazy fathers of the industrious hive.” 

~EVANS. 
They exist in such large numbers that the 
fertilization of the queens may not fail. 
When the honey flow ceases, they are driven 
out of the hives by the workers, and perish 
from cold and bunger. They only live a 
few weeks at the longest. 

The workers are the smallest and the most 
numerous bees in the hive. They have long 
wings, a long tongue, a long sting, and 
grooves or pollen baskets on the hind legs. 
These do all the work of the hive, gather 
the honey and pollen, and rear the young. 
As workers they seem tireless, all day long 
they gather honey, and all night long they 
seem to build cells within the hive. This is 
in the busy season only, to be sure. They 
will go as far as four miles for honey 
and make many trips ina single day. The 
life of a worker depends on the season of the 
year. Inthe honey flow they live but a few 
weeks, but when there is no work to do, 
they may survive several: months. In no 
case, however, is it probable that a worker 
survives for a whole year. The workers 
only use the sting, and that only to defend 
their stores. Away from home they do not 
offer to sting, unless captured and com. 
pressed. Old workers are known by their 
worn and ragged wings, and their dark, 
hairless bodies, while young workers are 
quite hairy, and lighter in color than old 
bees, Sometimes when workers become 
very black they seem to pe driven from 
home and to become robbers of other hives. 

The work to be performed in a hive is 
varied, and much more than to gather 
honey. The young bees are first employed 
as nurses of the larval forms. They are 
thus occupied from two to fifteen days, 
when they commence to leave the hive. Tne 
idea of the old writers that bees as soon as 
born begin to gather honey is now easily 
proven to be false. Some bees are constant- 
ly found at the entrance of the hive, acting 
as sentinels and challenging every bee that 
enters. Those with a load of honey are 
always admitted but empty-handed stran- 
gers are always kept out. A number will 
always in warm weather be seen at the en- 
trance with heads toward the opening in the 
hive and fanning the wings rapidly. These 
are ventilating the hive. Some are clean- 
ing the cells from which young bees have 
just emerged. Cleaning is done most when 
the weather is too wet to gather honey. 
Some gather pollen, others propolis or ‘‘bee- 
glue.’’ Some build cells, others cap them, 
some carry water to the hive, some stay at 
home to keep up the needed temperature of 
the hive. Virgil says: 

“Some o’er the public magazine preside, 

And some are sent new forage to provide; 

These trudge the fields about, and those at 

home 

Lay deep foundation for the labor’d comb, 





With dew, narcissus leaves, and clammy 
gum, « 

To pitch the waxen flowering some contrive, 

Some nurse the future nation of the hive ; 

Sweet honey some condense, some purge the 

grout, 

The rest in cells apart the liquid nectar shut.” 

We cannot do better than here quote the 
words of the venerable L. L. Langstroth, as 
recorded in his classic work on the “ Natur- 
al History of the Honey-Bee.”’ ‘“‘ Notched and 
ragged wings, instead of gray hairs and 
wrinkled faces are the signs of old age inthe 
bee, and indicate that his season of toil will 
soon be over. They appear to die rather 
suddenly, and often spend their last days, 
and sometimes even their last hours in use- 
ful labors. Place yourself before a hive, 
and.see the indefatigable energy of these 
industrious veterans, toiling along with 
their heavy burdens, side by side with their 
mvre youthful compeers, and then say if 
you can, that you have done work enough | 
and that you will surrender yourself to sloth- 
ful indolence, while the ability for useful 
labor remains. Let the cheerful hum of 
their busy old age inspire you with better 
resolutions, and teach you how much nobler 
it isto meet death in the path of duty, striv- 
ing still,as you ‘haveopportunity’ to ‘do 
good unto all men.’”’ 

BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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THE POPPY PLANT. 
BY MRS. C. E. BAMFORD. 





THE poppy seems to be considered as a 
kind of insane plant which sprinkles its 
seeds broadcast in fields and gardens, and 
springs up and blossoms in unexpected 
places. 

But the poppy belongs to a respectable 
and useful family, and its historical tree is 
rooted far back in the centuries. Itis from 
the green capsulesof the white poppy, Papa- 
ver somniferum, that the well-known drug, 
opium, is obtained; opium being but the 
dried juice of the plant. 

Turkey, Persia, India and Egypt have 
long cultivated the poppy, and Asia Minor 
has raised the plant in large fields, as corn 
and wheat are grown in America. Before 
the Christian era, Dioscorides, a celebrated 
Greek physician and botanist, of Cilicia, 
writes of the large collection of opium from 
the poppy, about seventy-seven years before 
Christ as an industry of much importance 
at that time. : 

In preparing fields for sowing the seed, 
they are plowed, harrowed, and reduced to 
a level. Then they are divided into quad- 
rangular areas of about seven feet by five, 
leaving between each bed two feet of ground 
which is raised a few inches above the sur- 
face, that it may retain water. In October 
or November the seeds are usually sown, 
the plants being allowed to grow six or 
eight inches distant from each other. Water 
is used abundantly,and a well is needed 
on every field for irrigating purposes. Less 
water is needed when the poppies reach the 
height of eight inches, but the ground is 
then enriched with ashes, manures, and 
large portions of nitrous earths obtainedfrom 
highways. When the plants are about 
ready to blossom, water is again used iv 
great abundance, in order to increase the 
juices of the plants and capsules. 

After the flowers have blossomed and the 
petals have fallen, two or more shallow in- 
cisions are made in the half-ripe poppy- 
heads or capsules. This is done at night. 
The juice exudes, and by morning it is 
thickened to the consistency of paste. The 
labor of collecting the juice from each cap- 
sule in a large field is very great. But the 
patient women and children start out early 
in the morning, and with small iron scoops 
scrape the hardened opium from each poppy- 
head and place it in earthen pots, Again, 
at the evening hour more incisions are made 
and the opium gathered the following 
morning. When the opium has hardened 
sufficiently, 1t is formed by hand into vari- 
ous shapes of various sizes, covered with 
leaves, and dried until fit for the market. 

The temptation to adulterate opium is not 
always resisted, gum arabic, dried leaves 
and other substances being used for this 
purpose. The cakes or masses as sold usu- 
ally weigh from eight ounces to a pound. 
Opium is heavy, of a dense texture, of a 
brownish-yellow color, bitter to the taste, 
and of a nauseous smell. 

Another variety of this poppy is cultivated 
in Europe for its seeds. Oil isexpressed from 
them, as it exists in the seeds in the propor- 
tion of about forty per cent. The oil has no 
narcotic properties, but is used for similar 
purposes as olive oil, and.in the preparation 
of salads and also by artists. 

Many of our poppies grown in gardens or 
by roadsides have well marked narcotic 
properties. An observing American boy 
once told the writer that he had discovered 
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the usefuiness of his poppy garden; for, 
whenever he was tired of amusing his baby 
sister, who was left to his care, he said that 
he gathered a. bunch of poppies for the child 
to smell of, and in a short time she was 
sound asleep and he was off at play. 

The most important preparations of 
opium are morphine, laudanum and pare- 
goric, all of which are extremely useful in 
allaying pain, but taken in overdoses are 
often fatally poisonous. 

The habitual use of opium in any form is 
very detrimental. The constitution is soon 
ruined, and a strong and vigorous intellect 
becomes weak and stupid. The “opium 
sot’’ is a pitiful object. With expressionless 
countenance, haggard features, torpid intel- 
lect, and with increasing cravings for the 
deadly drug, he soon becomes a human 
wreck. The Chinese ‘“‘opium dens”’ are 
places where the Chinaman often resorts 
when his day’s labor is over. These dark 
places are usually lined with bunks on all 
sides of the building. The smoking is done 
in the bunk, with perhaps a wooden box for 
a pillow. The opium is boiled into a thick 
mass thena small portion is taken with a 
needle from the cup containing it, and 
placed in the flame until it swells likea 
soap-bubble. The heated paste is placed ip 
the opium pipe and the reclining smoker 
takes several short puffs and slowly blows 
the smoke through the nostrils. This proc- 
essis repeated until the smoker becomes 
stupefied, when his companions repeat the 
operation with the same pipe and with the 
same effect. The pipe is peculiar, it being 
shaped like aninverted bowl with a circular 
flat top, and pierced in the center. 

EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 
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TURKEYS AND THEIR WAYS. 


DONE in my way, very little more time or 
labor is expended in rearing a flock of 
seventy-five turkeys than with so many 
chickens. And the result is much more 
satisfactory, turkeys being subject to fewer 
diseases, and with the exception of one or 
two being crushed by their mother in the 
coop at night, or being accidentally killed, 
1 usually succeed in rearing every one that 
is hatched. 

A chief reasor of success is, that I have 
kept the same hens, or some of their de- 
scendants, year after year; and by a sys- 
tematic course of gentle treatment and kind 
consideration for their wants, the instincts 
of their wild nature and their innate fear of 
man have been to a great extent overcome. 
So having come to the conclusion that I am 
their best friend, they want to stay pretty 
close to the house. 

There is an old hen down in the yard now, 
with little turkeys about two weeks old, that 
comés up regularly every three or four 
hours and tells me in unmistakable terms 
that she and her children want something 
to eat. Theyeat and drink very little at a 
time, and when their appetite is satisfied, go 
away very contented. 

Ihave an idea that every little young 
thing will try harder to live, and will grow 
faster, if it is persuaded that its living and 
thriving is a matter of special concern to 
somebody; so, in order to convince the little 
turkeys of this fact, and to make them be- 
lieve that their food grows in my hand, I 
take them from their nest when they area 
few hours old and keep them in a box or a 
basket for two days, and teach them to 
know my voice and to eat from my hand. 

Their food for the first few weeks consists 
of egg custard; the egg should be well beaten. 
and cooked in fresh, sweet milk. until it is 
about the consistency of jelly, and soft 
crumbs of corn bread should be stirred into 
this when the little turkeys are about a 
week old, 

Soft batter bread soaked in sweet milk 
may be given to them when they are about 
a month old, and when two or three months 
old,small grains of different kinds, as 
wheat, oats or maize, should be fed to them, 
at first in small quantities. 

They are afraid of anything new, and will 
not taste the food until they have seen it 
several times, and then must learn, by try- 
ing small quantities at first, that it is not 
hurttul. 

Sweet milk or clabber may be given to 
them freely after they are three or four days 
old, but it should be put into very shallow 
pans, or else they will drown themselves in 
it, or get their downy plumage so wet and 
soiled that they will droopand die. A little 
turkey does not care to live unless he is dry 
and warm and has exactly what he wants 
to eat. When they are two days old, I put 
them with their mother in a large coop on 
the dry grass, and keep them up one or two 
days, after which, if the weather is fair, 
they are let out every morning as soon as 
the dew dries on the grass, and allowed to 
run at large like chickens, For my experi- 
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ence teaches that the sooner they begin to 
feed upon insects, their natural food, the 
healthier they are. The green spears of 
fresh, tender grass and the foliage of white 
clover afford them grazing of which they 
are very fond. 

Where the flock cannot have an extensive 
range, a greater variety of food is, of course, 
necessary to their welfare; chopped onions, 
lettuce, radishes, cabbages, and almost any 
kind of fresh green things that they will 
eat, will help to keep them healthy. Un- 
like chickens, they do not like rich food, 
but are very dainty and prefer one thing at 
a time, not objecting, however, to a slight 
flavoring of red or black pepper. 

When they are large enough to keep out 
of the way of hogs,I drive them out of 
the yard into a grass lot or meadow every 
day, wherever the grasshoppers are most 
abundant, andif they fail to come home 
about sundown, I look for them until I find 
them and bring them home, for they should 
be taught very early to come home to sleep 
every night, 

To find a good supper awaiting them is a 
great inducement. About this time I usu- 
ally permit them to roost in the turkey tree, 
which always delights them very much, 
Being such warm-blooded things they re- 
quire a great deal of tresh air, and the coop 
soon becomes too smal! and close for them. 

But when the big ‘‘ whoo-whoo”’ owls be- 
gin calling each other at night. and each call 
sounds nearer and nearer, I grow very un- 
easy about the little turkeys out in the tree, 
and try to persuade my father to get up 


and shoot off his gun, even if the owls are 
not in sight. They are sach timid birds thet 
the report of a gun will frighten them away 
from the place for several nights. 

If permitted, the hens will often raise sev- 
eral broods in a season, like chickens; and 
last year those hatched in August grew sc 
faxt that by the next spring they could scarce- 
ly be distinguished from the others. Th+ 
hens appear to reach maturity much earlier 


than the gobblers.—A Kentuckg Girl, in: 


Albany Cultivator. 
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GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 








Per. Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano................ $38 00@40 & 
H. 1. Baker & Bros.’ Speciaities : 
PGES CU oinsscrsccoceveseses 45 0 
Wheat ge OES eT 45 OF 
os | Sead caieteaaiineauies 46 5 
AA Ammoniated superphosphate 
Ci cctesscenioes apeenes 37 & 
Pelican fone Fertilizer.... ........ 32 & 
George B. Forre~ter’s Specialties 
Corn or Wheat Manure............. 45 0 
Potato or Grass Manure.... .. 45 0 
Tobacco Manure............ .. 46 OF 
Cabbage or Turnip Manure 47 0 
Lister bros.’ Specialties : 
Standard Sepeapoeenate eae 35 00@37 5t 
Ammoniated DVis’d Kone........... 31 00@53 
se" 86S eer 27 00@29 & 
Ground MOMS.... ..0< cccoccscccoce 30 00@22 K 
Crescent GONG... ......cesccceee 2 
Potato Pertammer..  ...c. ccc cccccce 45 00@47 KK 
Tohecco Fertilamer........ cccsccoes 45 OO@AT & 
Mucawheat Fertilizer............... 31 00@33 X 
Mapes F. and P. G. Co’s Speciaities: 
SD CEE 1 scavescncsscnsoaee 45 0 
en caray” maenatinn 43 
Vegetable Manure.......... . ss++ 45 Of 
Complete * A‘ Brand.......... .... 38 0 
Ammoniated Supervaosphate.... . 29 Of 
J. M. Vearson’s Specialties : 
Empire Scate Superpnosphate..... 30 0. 
OS Seer 25 Of 
Fine Ground Bone and Potash..... 30 0 
Read & Co.'s Specialties : 
Farmer's Friend #ertilizer......... 40 00 
New Vork Soluble Kone............ 30 & 
Wiihams. Clark & Co,’s Specialties 
Americus Bone Superphosphate... 38 & 
Rovai bone Phosphare.............. & OX 
Americus rotato Fertilizer......... 45 OC 
iS, er 85 0 
Americus Pure Bone Meal......... 38 OC 
ASHES. -We quote 4@4% cents for Pot and 


5@AM4 tor Pear! 


_ AGRICULTURAL. 











Standard Peeilliners. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime, 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New oc Office, 1 = rr. Street, 
‘actory, Newar 
ela. Farmers and Dealers are Tavi fied to send for Cir- 
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Before Cold Weather. 


Wer Jacksan&(o} 


Union Square, N. Y. 
Many New Models for This Season, 


Onlv Concern Having Their Own Foundry. 


























TWO MILLION ACRES | 
Fine Timber, Prairie | 
and Grazing Lands, 


Cheap, on long time, in the best part of | 
Minnesota. Perfect Title Guaranteed by the | 
i} 
| 














Railroad. Very cheap Land Seekers’ rates. 
Send for our illustrated pamphlet, 


“What They Raise in Minnesota,” 
and Maps. 


J, BOOKWALTER, Land Commissn’r, 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
| 














D ccasiemmmninainmmenmmatadl 
DALY HAMMERLESS. DALY THREE BARREL. 
MANHATTAN HAMMERLESS. EPIEPER BREECH LOADERS. 
Send for Catalogue of Specialties. 
SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
84 and 86 Chambers Street, New York. 








Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth, 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
scalp diseasesand hair hair falling 
50c, at Druggists, 





FLORESTON, ‘COLOGNE, 


FILES FOR THE aipacaioaae- 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
LNDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘“‘ THE INDEPENDENT ”’ embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 
(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 
yn the receipt of one dollar and twenty-five 
‘ents each. Ibe usual price is $1.50. 


TRAVEL. 
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the Atlantic and 
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bem oa 
Bt. Poul, in in. finnesnta;’ Abert Lee 
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{ Comfortable me magniecn 
‘orta! 

Pullman Pala co Parlor an and Palace tas Gare. sole — ry — 
ro" 

Chigago. Be = peep, Alchison an and Kansas Cit City—restful 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
‘etwi Cc 





and fishing grounds ert tor nd 
hunti: of Iowa an 
jpralition anonineanat cr and lands 


vele een innati, 
‘ayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, 

tehison. venworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
Peat and intermediate points, All classes of patrons, 
jally f: es and children, receive from 
f Rock Island wane protection, 

» ae a 
e United 
on, a, 

é. ST. JOHN, 

Gea'l Mig’. 


See 


E. A. poco 
Gen Tht, & Pass. 








THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES RANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
STEEL PENETRATES THE 
CENTRES OF POPULATION 
IN EIGHT STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. ITS DAY 
COACHES AND PALACE 
SLEEPING & DINING 
CARS AFFORD THE 
HIGHEST REALIZA- 
TION OF SAFETY, 
LUXURY & €PEED., 
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, LANCASTER, PA 








No. 40 EXCHANG 


PRESENTATIYVE OF 


GENERAL INFORMATION, &c., AS TO 
THE C.&N.-W.R’Y CO. 


APPLY TO THE 





EASTERN AGENCIES: 
o. 5 STATE STREET, BOSTO 


IT IS THE POPU 
LAR SHORT LINE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO 
AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
St PAUL, DULUTH, MIL- 
WAUKEE, MARQUETTE, 
OMAHA, DENVER, PORT- 
LAND, THE PACIFIC COAST 
AND THE CHEAP LANDS AND 






No. 29 CENTER SQUARE 












OR ADDRESS ANY RE 





TIME TABLES, 













No. 409 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 


OF TICKETS, 





REET, BUFFALO 


FOR MAPS, 
re 


& DAKOTA. THE ONLY ROUTE 
TO THE BLACK HILLS, AND 
THE PIONEER CAL!FORNIA LINE 


iM. HUGHITT, H.C WICKER, €.P WILSON, \ 
Gen’! Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen’) Pass. Agent, 
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“HOTELS, HEALTH RESORTS, ETC. 





FLORI ORT Da.—Escape sickness ; and | cold. Three 
tourist hotels. Comiens. Refined egg oy High 
healthful pine land. No swam Orange “roves, 
houses and lands for sale. DE LAND, Box 1,887, N. Y. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNEKELEE, 
PROPRIETORS, 

















THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any a dress upon receipt of the very 
low prices named. 

ENGRAVINGS, 


rey. of re et BRADING OF THE EMANCI- 
ATION,” by Ritchie. 


Bite ars . PE re 82 00 
Thesame,tn Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. ter, the Artist, and A. H. 

Ritchie, tne" GEE. cokcevedesetoccscoosees 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 

o seo becvasscee apewesegersbectesecece ce 00 
The @ in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver............ -. rl thea 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S8.GRANT. Size, 16x2%.. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT HENRY WILSON. 

Bim, PETD oc ccceccenectconcpcncses cgteccovescces 1 60 
avin eae SCHUYLER €OL- 100 
sme < oveyen. Size, 16x20..........+6 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 1x20......... .... 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 

COLN.” By frank B. Carpenter. Bound 


in Cloth. 80 paqes. Price..........s...seees 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 
Cloth. 190 PAGS... .rccccccceccceccccccecess 50 


Orders, with the cash inclosed. to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York 


The Independent 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 





39 (9 mos.) (postage free) 
26 “ (6 mos.) “4 

17 - (4 mos.) 

13 nt (8 mos.) 

4 sad (1 month) 

2 or (2 weeks), 


1 Number (1 week), 
One subscription two years 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 





IRI. « shivccctane. ccsccrninamenesssecnenianl 00 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
WIAD ee v0.06 00000008 ecnndadendrecececcoccesos 700 
One subscription three Years..........ccesesseeees 7 00 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
GRIAMIO. coccccccceccese covccesasescosecnssesoness 8 50 
One subscription four years.........sesessecseeees 8 50 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
WRREERMOD. 2c co ccccccescccoscocoeccoosecosoccssoeecs 10 00 
One subscription five Years.........scsccerseeeces 106 00 


Any number over five at the same rate invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one so inclined may read a few 
consecutive numbers of THt INDEPENDENT, and 
thus learn its value, we offer a month's subscription 
asa “Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for * 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

(3 Make all remittances payable to the order of TaE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢#™ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 


tection against losses by mak, and a!) postmasters are 
obliged to register letters whenever gee todoso. 
Resstitanees by Postal Notes at the risk ef the 
seni 
No names enpered ont the subscription books with- 


ont § the be mover in ad 
RS are ‘particulariy requested to 
the seaben of their pabeers tions, wales is at 
+ on the yellow address label on the last page of 
per, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
a e expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


occur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient zones 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money re- 
mitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by the 
change in the date , f —— on the little yellow 
ticket attached to . Pa which change is made 
either the first or ae k after the meney is re- 
ceive. But when a postage stamp is received the re- 
cei sn oe sent b afl. 

AMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Stree’ reet, 
are our he in London to receive subscriptions 


advertisements. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Address 
P.-O0, Box 2787, New Vork City 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1887. 


THE INDEPENDENT’S specia! Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column. 
wanes Advertisements. ios t Paget Business Notic 


dtimes (one month).. We.| 4 ‘times one month). 
13“ (three months: {13 three 1 80C. 
ss ° (ax 196 (six ee 
52 “ (twelve “ j52 “ (twelve “ 65 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
DORiin 0 santnahensoesnscs <o speveanecond 


4 times one month). . 
12 4 tl months, - 











2 “ (twelve “ 8c. 
READING NOTICES......... One DOLLAR PER AGATS 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES..... TWO DOLLALS PER AGA™ 
Line. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... .--.- 
MAERRIAG£S AND Dears 
$1. (Over that, Twenty-f ve Cents 
Payments for ac vertising may be made in advanee 
Address all ietters 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway New York 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This pewder never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 

and wholesemenees. More economical than the ordi- 

nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 

multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
»wders. Sold only in cane. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
}OMPANY, 106 Wall St.. ie 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St,, Near ith Ave., N. Y. 


Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 
33 307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, — 
> Suit No. 1 
_ — 
Terry, $€2. 
A Terry, $ 
(2: Plush, 68 
£ vot 
+4 s. Cc. 
7 
s Small 
s & CO., 
ro) Boston, 
Mass, 





STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Geld Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
Best Pi Pianos and several meritorious 
ae me Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


GOODYEAR’S 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M'F'G CO., 
503 and 505 Broadway. 


Rubber Goods of every description, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


> eal ROBINSON’S 
SURE CURE 


FOR 
RHEUMATIS™ 
AND 
NEURALGIA, 
and re mety for diseases arising from an pagase state 
of the blood. fr Antitcte for Malar 
pes, BOE, and 81,00, Can pe 96 at by mail, 


. ie ROBINSON & s 
Send for Circular. 184 ¢ Easootl h St.. N. Y. 


7 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Charshed 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. C atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati.O. _ 


CAEN p\ STANDARD 
OPN) | 


ay i Af f 
VARAAN Tf {) 











Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 
and Mechanics on thei" best work. Its success 


. copying usin every ™ 
wi NUINE 
rf Sa ope ee cary genuine 
STER, MASS 


A CEMENT CO,, S:S¥ers 








The Lowell Ingrains are 
wound upon a hollow 
stick, which the U. S. 
Superior Court decided to 
be a valid trade mark 
The public are thereby 
thoroughly protected 


| | FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY LOWELL 


CARPETS HAVE BEEN [ACKNOWL- 
EDGED TO BE THE 
The word “LOWELL” 
pears in CAPITAL ere. 


in the back of Lowell, 


The grade has never been lowered, and the 
Wilton, and Body Brus-| COmpany wunhesitatingly challenge com- 
sels at every repent of the parison with the production of any manu- 
pattern. facturer in the world. 
Look carefully to the 


against deception. 
trade marks and be sure Sold by all 


you get the genuine Low- (ar 
arpets. FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


ST RBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
3 STAR! PENS. Ba Seal 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


For. Sale by all Stationers. Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 


Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Co. 
Manufacturers of Writing, Wrapping, Toilet, “ Auti-Rust,” and Medicated Papers, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, ALBANY, nu. ¥. 


























Branch Offices: Pl LONDON, 
sijiedinien SEAR ‘British Patent Perfor 
\ p x j ated Paper 0o., 
OHIOAGO, : Limited, 
Banner Street, 
BOSTON, Pte tate ] St. Lukes, E. . 
Manilla, White, ' ANTI-RUST 


PRICE REDUCED 
50% 
This Fixture Heavily Plated 


AND 


and Colored 


Wrapping 


Wrapping 
Paper 


FOR 


Papers, 





Four Thousand-Sheet Rolls} sricut coops. 
I . BEST STANDARD BRAND ; 
N ROLLS Pin ot Perfect Protection 
ALL SIZES. DELIVERED FREE > se 
Anywhere in the United States INJURY 
AND on receipt of + yRow 
where |. OFF. SOLLan DAMPNESS. 

















OUR MEDICATED PAPER 
For sufferers from Hemorrhvids has proved a most suecessful vehicle for emollient and astringent remedies, 
affording a means of securing for chronic cases that regular, persistent treatment, without which the advice 
and pomeedins of the ablest physicians fail to relieve. 
r, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the profession, offers a method of treatment 
free from nthe fi inconvenience and annoyance attending the use of other remedies. The itching type of the dis- 
eqase uickly yields to its influence. 


We submit a few extracts from the many letters we receive as to the gaine ot our Medi- 
cated Paper. The originals may be seen at our office 
31 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON, MASS. | NE EWBURGH May 17th, 1886. 
A. P. W. PAPER Co. y qazstcion recommends your Medicated ted Paper, 
GENTLEMEN:—Your Medicated Toilet Paper is use- | ol { inclose $1 for eight packets with pocket os. 
fulin the treatment of Anal diseases, allaying to a LIsBON, D. T., A 
great extent the intense itching, is a remedy easily ap- Your Medicated Paper is a bonanza in oo ;--™ 
plied, and a trial is Sion ing of awe. ° rita. ‘et, 1088. ee two cases of long standing. 1 inclose $i 
OHNSON, M u 8 | 
7 | NORRISTOWN, PENN., Dec. 15th, 1886. 
P. W. PAPER Co. 


A ENTLEMEN: —Having recommended yeur Medicated 








EW HAVEN, Feb. Ist, 1886. 
It is a decided nee to find an advertised ‘article | 
possessing real merit 


Iinclose $1 for a further sup- Paper to a number of my patients suffe from 
ply. ew YORK, April 5th, 1986 | nig I find it of great benefit in preventing the 
F ROM A PHYSICIAN.—] =. am a much pleased with your ——, — ing, and in some cases it has made a per- 
sample ef Medica’ ease send me elgh New Harrrorp, IowA, Aug. 1th, 1887 
packages and pocket case se for $1 inclosed We cannot do without your Medicated Paper. Send 
NEw York, April, 1885. two dollars’ worth a —. 
Your Medicated Paper has been used with most grati- H, PEXN., Ans. 7th, 1887. 
fying result. It isa splendid remedy and has my unqual- I inclose Postal Note tor ‘a rolls Medicated | Paper, 
ied indorsement. Please send two 1,000-sheet rolls. 


the best remedy we have ever found. 








i Tee... sian ennieeshtalennnnernaniahesncenanenae sneeaatianseneaseseied 0 

price er oll of 1,000 Sheets securely wrappedin Tin Foi ee 0 
Reet, egcese 7 5c co oaa cotes capeaneaccereastoine i +4 

Tw Sheet Rolls, and Nickel LLL EAE 3 


1.898 ered free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price. Address, 


ALB. inY PERFOR: ATED WRAPPING PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y. 


There are MORE CARRIAGES 


In use in various parts of America te-day—Buggies, Phetons, Surreys, 
Barouches, Family Carriages, and Two- Wheelers, giving entire satis- 
faction to the purchasers—all manufactured by the 


EMERSON & 
FISHER CoO., 


Of CINCINNATI, than have been made and sold by any other car- 
riage firm in the world, and their production is greater this year than 
during any previous season of the fiem’s sixteen years’ existence. 

What is the secret of this great popularity? All these vehicles have 
two distinguishing features: First, uniform excellence of material and 
workmanship, insuring DURABILITY; and second, large and eco- 
nomical production, insuring MODERATE COST. 

In other words, EXCELLENCH (in all essentials), combined with 
LOW PRICES (considering quality) have made these the favorite car- 
r riages of Americ a. Send for TlWustrated Catalogue and Price List. 
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STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREBRT, New York. 


DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Siew its without ripping. Send for Circular and 
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Granville Mosaic Floors 
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Indispe: 
are completely REVERSIBLE. Correct styles. Per- 
fect fit. Add et ELAS 
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WwW. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOW i ’ 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 

87 Jobn St., New vom, and 
19 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS or 
PUMPS, 

Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Fix — _ Poarbe vend 
Eyerents, Street Washers 
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For Iron Roofing! 


WRITE THE 


CINCINNAT! CORRUGATING CO, 


CINCINNATI OHIO. 





CRI MPED & CORRU GATED | 


TRON ROOFING 


W.G.HYNDMAN8 CO. 


CINCINNATI oO, 
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18 2-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 




















